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ADVERTISEMENT TO THE PRESENT EDITION. 



In this edition of a work composed in early youth, I 
have not attempted to remove those faults of construction 
which may be sufficiently apparent in the plot : but which 
could not indeed be thoroughly rectified without re-writing 
the whole work. I can only hope that with the defects of 
inexperience, may be found some of the merits of frank and 
artless enthusiasm. I have, however, lightened the narrative 
of certain episodical and irrelevant passages, and relieved 
the general style of some boyish extravagances of diction. 
At the time this work was written I was deeply engaged 
in the study of metaphysics and ethics — and out of that 
study grew the character of Algernon Mordaunt. He is 
represented as a type of the Heroism of Christian Philosophy 
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— an union of love and knowledge placed in the midst of 
sorrow, and labouring on through the pilgrimage of life, 
strong in the fortitude that comes from belief in heaven. 

£• B. L. 

EifEBWORTH, May 8, 1852. 
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CHAPTER I. 

I'll tell you a story if you please to attend. 

Limbo, by G. E^nioht. 



It was the evening of a soft, warm 
day in the May of 17 — , The sun 
had already set, and the twilight was 
gathering slowly over the large, still 
saasses of wood which lay on either 
side of one of those green lanes so 
pecaliar to England. Here and there, 
the outline of the trees irregularly 
shrunk hack from the road, leaving 
broad patches of waste land covered 
with fern— and the yellow blossoms of 
the dwarf furze, and, at more distant 
intervals, thick clusters of rushes, 
from which came the small hum of 
gnats — those "evening revellers" — 
alternately rising and sinking in the 
customary manner of their unknown 
sports — till, as the shadows grew 
darker and darker, their thin and 
airy shapes were no longer distinguish- 
able, and no solitary token of life or 
motion broke the voiceless monotony 
of the surrounding woods. 

The first sound which invaded the 
silence came from the light, quick foot- 
steps of aperson, whose youth betrayed 
itself in its elastic and unmeasured 
tread, and in the gay, free carol, which 
broke out by fits and starts upon the 
gentle stillness of the evening. 

No. 219. 



There was someting rather indica- 
tive of poetical taste than musical 
science in the selection of this vesper 
hymn, which always commenced 
with — 

*Ti8 merry, 'tis merry, in good green wood, 

and never proceeded a syllable ferther 
than the end of the second line, 

When birds are about and singing ; 

from the last word of which, after a 
brief pause, it invariably started forth 
into joyous "iteration." 

Presently a heavier, yet still more 
rapid, step than that of the youth was 
heard behind; and, as it overtook 
the latter, a loud, clear, good humoured 
voice gave the salutation of the 
evening. The tone in which this 
courtesy was returned was frank, 
distinct, and peculiarly harmonious. 

" Good evening, my friend. How 

far is it to W ? I hope I am not 

out of the direct roadf 

« To W , sir]" said the man, 

touching his hat, as he perceived, in 
spite of the dusk, something in the 
air and voice of his new acquaintance 
which called for a greater degree of 
i 1 
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respect than he was at first disposed 
to accord to a pedestrian traveller — 

" To W f sir 1 why, you will not 

surely go there to-night : it is more 
than eight miles distant, and the 
roads none of the best]" 

*'Now, a curse on all rogues!" 
quoth the youth with a serious sort of 
vivacity. " Why, the miller, at the 
foot of the hill, assured me I should 
be at my journey's end in leas than on 
hour." 

" He may have said right, sir," 
returned the man, "yet you will not 
reach W in twice that time." 

"How do you mean?" said the 
younger stranger. 

" Why that you may for once force 
a miller to speak truth in spite of 
himself, and make a public house, 
about three miles hence, the end of 
your day's journey." 

** Thank you for the hint," said the 
youth. '* Does the house you speak 
of lie on the road-side 1 " 

"No, sir: the lane branches off 
about two miles hence, and you must 
then turn to the right : but till then, 
our way is the same, and if you would 
not prefer your own company to mine, 
we can trudge on together." 

" With all my heart," r^oined the 
younger stranger ; " and not the less 
willingly from the brisk pace you 
walk. I thought I had few equals in 
pedestrianism ; but it should not be 
for a small wager that I would under- 
take to keep up with you." 

*' Perhaps, sir," said the man laugh- 
ing, " I have had in the course of my 
life, a better usage and a longer 
experience of my heels than you 
have." 

Somewhat startled by a speech of 
80 equivocal a meaning, the youth, 
for the first time, turned round to 
examine as well as the increasing 
darkness would permit, the size and 
appearance of his companion. He 
was not perhaps too well satisfied 
with his survey. His fellow pedestrian 



was about six feet high, and of a 
correspondent girth of limb and 
frame, which would have made him 
fearful odds in any encounter where 
bodily strength was the best means 
of conquest. Notwithstanding the 
mildness of the weather, he was 
closely buttoned in a rough great 
coat, which was well calculated to 
give all due effect to the athletic 
proportions of the wearer. 

^ere was apause of some moments. 

" This is but a wild, savage sort of 
scene for England, sir, in this day of 
new-fashioned ploughs and farming 
improvements," said the tall stranger, 
looking round at the ragged wastes, 
and grim woods, which lay steeped 
in the shade beside and before them. 

" True," answered the youth ; " and 
in a few years agricultural innovation 
will scarcely leave, even in these 
wastes, a ^gle furze-blossom for the 
bee, or a tuft of green-sward for 
the grasshopper ; but, however, un* 
pleasant the change may be for 
us foot travellers, we must not repine 
at what they tell us is so sure 
a witness of the prosperity of the 
country." 

"They tell us! wlu) tell usT 
exclaimed the stranger, with great 
vivacity. " Is it the puny and fruit- 
less artisan, or the debased and 
crippled slave of the counter and the 
till, or the sallow speculator on morals, 
who would mete us out our liberty — 
our happiness— our very feelings, by 
the yard, and inch, and fraction t 
No, no, let ^iem follow what the books 
and precepts of their own wisdom 
teach them ; let them cultivate more 
highly the lands they have already 
parcelled out by dykes and fences, 
and leave, though at scanty intervals, 
some green patches of unpolluted 
land for the poor man's beast, and 
the free man's foot* 

"You are an enthoaiast on this 
subject," said the yoonger traveller, 
not a little surprised at Uie tone and 
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words of the last speech ; " and if I 
were not jnst about to commence the 
world with a firm persuasion that 
enthusiasm on any matter is a great 
obstacle to successi I could be as 
warm, though not so eloquent, as 
yourself." 

** Ah, sir," said the stranger, sinking 
into a more natural and careless tone, 
** I have a better right than I imagine 
you can claim to repine or even to 
inveigh against the boundaries which 
are day by day, and hour by hour, 
encroaching upon what I have learned 
to look upon as my own territory. 
You were, just before I joined you, 
singing an old song; I honour you 
for your taste : and no offence, sir, 
but a sort of fellowship in feeling 
made me take the liberty to accost 
you. I am no very great scholar in 
other things ; but I owe my present 
circumstances of life solely to my 
fondness for those old songs and 
quaint madrigalsi And I believe no 
person can better apply to himself 
Will Shakspeare's invitation : — 

' Under the green wood tree 
Who loves to lie with me, 
And tune his merry note 
Unto the sweet bird's throat. 
Come hither, come hither, come hither ; 
Here shall he tee 
Mo enemy 
But winter and rough weather.' " 

Believed from his former fear, but 
witb increased curiosity at this quota^ 
tion, which was half said, half sung, 
in a tone which seemed to evince a 
hearty relish for the sense of the 
words, the youth replied — 

** Truly, I did not expect to meet 
among the travellers of this wild 
eoiintrywith so well stored a memory. 
And, indeed, I should have imagined 
that the only persons to whom your 
verses could exactly have applied 
were those honourable vagrants fh>m 
the Kile, whom in vulgar language 
we term gipsies.** 

"Precisely bo, sir," answered the 



tall stranger, indifferently ; "precisely 
so. It is to that antient body that I 
belong." 

"The devil you doT quoth the 
youth, in unsophisticated surprise ; 
"the progress of education, is indeed, 
astonishing ! '' 

"Why," answered the stranger, 
laughing, " to tell you the truth, sir, 
I am a gipsy by inclination, not birth. 
The illustrious Bamfyldc Moore Carew 
is not the only example of one of 
gentle blood and honourable education 
whom the fleshpots of Egypt have 
seduced." 

" I congratulate myself," quoth the 
youth, in a tone that might have 
been in jest, "upon becoming ac- 
quainted with a character at once so 
respectable and so novel; and, to 
return your quotation in the way of 
a compliment, I cry out with the 
most fashionable author of Elizabeth's 
days — 

* O for a bowl of fat Canary, 
llich Palermo— sparkling Sherry,' 

in order to drink to our better ac- 
quaintance." 

" Thank you sir,~thank you," cried 
the strange gipsy, seemingly delighted 
with the is|)irit with which his young 
acquaintance appeared to enter into 
his character and his quotation from 
a class of authors at that time much 
less known and appreciated than at 
present; "and if you have seen 
already enough of the world to take 
up with ale when neither Canary, 
Palermo, nor Sherry are forthcoming, 
I will promise, at least, to pledge you 
in large draughts of that homely 
beverage. What say you to passing 
a night with us? our tents are yet 
more at hand than the public-house 
of which I spoke to you." 

The young man hesitated a moment, 
then replied — 

"I will answer you frankly, my 
friend, even though I may find cause 
to repent my confidence. I have a 
b2 
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the fine outline of his chest, and the 
slender symmetry of his frame. 
"*' But it W9A neither his features, nor 
his form, eminently handsome as they 
were, which gave the principal charm 
to the young stranger's appearance — 
it was the strikingly bold, buoyant, 
frank, and almost joyous expression 
which presided over all. There 
seemed to dwell the first glow and 
life of youth, undimmed by a single 
fear, and unbaffled in a single hope. 
There were the elastic spring, the in- 
exhaustible wealth of energies, which 
defied; in their exulting pride, the 
heaviness of sorrow and the harass- 
ments of time. It was a face that, 
while it filled you with some melan- 
choly forebodiug of the changes and 
chances which must, in the inevitable 
course of fate, cloud the openness of 
the un wrinkled brow, and soberise 
the fire of the daring and restless eye, 
instilled also within you some assur- 
ance of triumph, and some omen of 
success :— a vague but powerful sym- 
pathy with the adventurous and 
cheerful spirit, which appeared lite- 
rally to speak in its expression. It 
was a face you might imagine in one 
bom under a prosperous star, and 
you felt, as you gazed, a confidence in 
that bright countenance, which, like 
the shield of the British Prince,* 
seemed possessed with a spell to 
charm into impotence the evil spirits 
who menaced its possessor. 

"Well, sir," said his friend, the 
gipsy, who had in his turn been sur- 
veying with admiration the sinewy 
and agile frame of his young guest, 
"well, sir, how fares your appetite] 
Old Dame Bingo will be mortally 
offended if you do not do ample jus- 
tice to her good cheer." 

"If so,** answered our traveller, 
who, young as he was, had learnt 
already the grand secret of making, 
in every situation, a female friend, * if 

* Prisoe Arthur.— S«e The Fairy Quun. 



SO, I shall be likely to offend her still 
more.** 

"And how, my pretty master T 
said the old crone, with an iron smile. 

" Why I shall be bold enough to 
reconcile matters with a kiss, Mrs. 
Bingo," answered the youth. 

" Ha ! ha !" shouted the tall gipsy ; 
"it is many a long day since my old 
Mort sloped a gallant's face for such 
an affh)nt. But here come our mess- 
mates. Good evening, my mumpers 
— make your bows to this gentleman, 
who has come to bowse with us to- 
night. *6ad, we'll show him that 
old ale's none the worse for keeping 
company with the moon's darlings. — 
Come, sit down, sit down. Where's 
the cloth, ye ill-mannered loons, and 
the knives and platters? Have we no 
holiday customs for strangers, think 
ye) — Mim, my cove, off to my cara- 
van — bring out the knives, and all 
other rattletraps; and harkye, my 
cuffin, this small key opens the inner 
hole, where you will find two barrels ; 
bring one of them. I'll warrant it of 
the best, for the brewer himself drank 
some of the same sort but two hours 
before I nimm'd them. Come, stump, 
my cull, make yourself wings. Ho, 
Dame Bingo, is not that pot of thine 
seething yet?— Ah, my young gentle- 
man, you commence betimes; so 
much the better ; if love's a summer's 
day, we all know how early a summer 
morning begins," added the jovial 
-Egyptian, in a lower voice (feeling 
perhaps that he was only understood 
by himself), as he gazed complacently 
on the youth, who, with that happy 
facility of making himself everywhere 
at home, so uncommon to his countty- 
men, was already paying compliments, 
suited to their understanding, to two 
fair daughters of the tribe, who had 
entered with the new comers. Yet 
had he too much craft or delicacy, 
call it which you will, to continue his 
addresses to that limit where ridicule 
or jealousy, from the male part of the 
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MsenyMage, might coojaeiifie; on the 
QOViiaaj, he seoa iunMd U> the m^, 
and addresfied them wHh a£su&iiiaidty 
80 firank, and so Buited to their taate, 
thai he grew no less rapidly in their 
&T0ur than he had ^leady done in 
that of the womoi, aad when the con- 
tents of the two cauldroBft w^e at 
length set upon the eoarae, but eleaoy 
cloth, which, in honour of his arrival, 
coTered the sod, it was in the midst of 
a loud and uniy^rsal peal of laughter, 
which some broad witticism of the 
young stranger had produced^ that 
the party sat down to their repast. 

Bright were the eyes and sle^ the 
tresses of the damsel who placed her- 
aelf by the side of the stranger, and 
many were the aUuring glanees and 
insinuated coonpliments which replied 
to his open admiration and profuse 
flattery ; but stiU th^re was nothing 
exdusire in his attentions : perhaps 
an ignorance of the customs of his 
entertainers, and a consequent dis- 
creet fear of oiending them, restnuned 
him ; or perhaps he found ample food 
for occupation in the plentiful dainties 
which his host heaped before him. 

"Now tell me," said the gipsy 
chief, (for chief he {Q^>eared to be,) 
"if we lead not a merrier life th^i 
yon dreamt of] or would you have us 
change our coarse &re and our simple 
tentsy our vigorous limbs and free 
hearts, for tho meagre bosurd,. the 
monotonous chamber, the diseased 
frame, and the toiling, careful, and 
withered spirit of some miserable 
mechanic V 

''Change!" cried the youth, with 
an earnestness which, if aflfected, was 
an exquisite counterfeit — "By Heaven, 
I would diange with you my8el£" 

" Braro, my fine cove !" cried the 
host, and all the gang echoed their 
sympathy with his j^plause. 

The youth, continued : " MeaJv and 
tiiat plentiful ; ale, and that stro^; 
women, and those i«etty ones ; what 
can man desire more T 



"Ay," <nried the hosjfc, "and aU for 
nothing; — no, not even a tax; who 
else in this kingd<»i can say that 1 
Come, Mim, push round the ale." 

And the ide tra# pushed round, and 
if coarse the merriment, loud at least 
was the laugh that rung ever and 
anon from the old tent ; and though, 
at moments, something in the guest's 
eye and lip mi^t have seemed, to a 
very shrewd observer, a little wander- 
ing and absent, yet, upon the whole, 
he was almost as much at ease as the 
rest, and if he was not quite as tidka- 
tive, he was to the full as noisy. 

By degrees, as the hour grew later, 
and the barrel less heavy, the conver- 
sation changed into one universal 
clatter. Some told their feats in 
beggary; others; their achievements 
in theft; not a viand they had fed on 
but had its appropriate legend ; even 
the old rabbit, which had been as 
tough as old rabbit can well be, had 
not been honestly taken from his 
burrow; no less a person than Mim 
himself had purloined it from a 
widow's footman, who was carrying it 
to an old maid from her nephew the 
Squire. 

" Silence," cried the host, who loved 
talking as well as the rest, and who, 
for the last ten minutes, had been 
vainly endeavouring to obtain atten- 
tion. " Silence ! my maunders, it's 
late, and we shall have the queer 
cuffins* upon us if we keep it up much 
longer. What, ho, Mim, are you still 
gabbling at the foot of the table, when 
your betters are talking ? As sure as 
my name's King Cole, III choke you 
with your own rabbit skin, if you 
don't hush your prating cheat — nay, 
never look so abashed — if you will 
make a noise, come forward, and sing 
us a gipsy song. You see, my young 
sir, (turning to his guest,) that we are 
not -without our pretensions to the 
fine arts." 
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At this order, Mim started forth, 
and taking his station at the right 
hand of the soirditant King Cole, 
began the following song, the chorus 
uf which was chaunted in fall diapason 
by the whole group, with the addi- 
tional force of emphasis that knives, 
feet, and fists could bestow. 

THE GIPSY'S SONG. 

The king to his hall, and tho stcod to his 
stall. 
And the cit to his hilking boahl : 
But we are not bound to an acre of ground. 

For our home is the houseless sward. 
We sow not, nor toil ; yet we glean from the 
soil 
As much as its reapers do ; 
And wherever we rove, we feed on the cove 
Who gibes at the mumping crew. 

Chorus— So the king to his hall, die. 

We care not a straw for the limbs of the law. 

Nor a fig for the etiffin queer ; 
While Hodge and his neighbour shall lavish 
and labour. 
Our tent is as sure of its cheer. 

Chorus— So the king to his boll, dec. 

Tho worst have an awe of the harman's* 
daw, 
And the best will Hvoid the trap s f 
But our wealth is as free of the bailiff's iee. 
As our necks of the twisting crap. % 

Chorus— So the king to his hall, dec. 

They sny it is sweet to win the meat 

For the which one has sorely wrought ; 
But I never could find that we lack'd the 
mind 
For the food that has cost us nought ! 

Chorus— So the king to lils hall, dtc. 

And when we have ceased from our fearless 
feast. 

Why, our Jigger § will need no bars ; 
Our sentry shall be on the owlet's tree. 

And our lamps the glorious stars. 

Chorus. 
So the king to his hall, and the steed to his 
staU, 
And the dt to his bilking board ; 
But we are not bound to an acre of ground, 
For our home is the houseless sward. 
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Rude as was this lawless stave, the 
spirit with which it was sung atoned 
to the young stranger for its obscurity 
and quaintness ; as for his host, that 
curious personage took a lusty and 
prominent part in the chorus — ^nor 
did the old woods refuse their share 
of the burden, but sent back a merry 
echo to the chiefs deep voice, and the 
harsher notes of his jovial brethren. 

When the glee had ceased. King 
Cole rose, the whole band followed 
his example, the cloth was cleared in 
a trice, the barrel — oh! what a falling 
off was there! — ^was rolled into a 
corner of the tent, and the crew to 
whom the awning belonged began to 
settle themselves to rest ; while those 
who owned the other encampment 
marched forth, with King Cole at 
their head. Leaning with no light 
weight upon his guest's arm, the lover 
of ancient minstrelsy poured inlo the 
youth's ear a strain of eulogy, rather 
eloquent than coherent, upon the 
scene they had just witnessed. 

" What,** cried his majesty, in an 
enthusiastic tone, "what can be so 
truly regal as our state] Can any 
man control usi Are we not above 
all laws 1 Are we not the most des- 
potic of kings 1 Nay, more than the 
kings of earth — are we not the kings 
of Fairy-land itself? Do we not 
realise the golden dreams of the old 
rhj-mers — luxurious dogs that they 
were 1 Who would not cry out — 

Blest silent groves ! O may ye bo 
For ever Mirth's best nursery ! 
May pure Contents 
For ever pitch their tents 
Upon these downs, these meads, these rocks, 
these mountains. 

Uttering this notable extract from 
thethricehonoured Sir Henry Wotton, 
King Cole turned abruptly from the 
common, entered the wood which 
skirted it, and, only attended by his 
guest, and his minister Mim, came 
suddenly, by an unexpected and pic- 
I turesque opening in the trees, upon 
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one of those itinerant yehicles termed 
caravans ; he ascended the few steps 
which led to the entrance, opened the 
door, and was instantly in the arms 
of a pretty and young woman. On 
seeing our hero (for such we fear the 
youth is likely to become), she drew 
back with a blush not often found 
upon regal cheeks. 

" Pooh," said King Cole, half taunt- 
ingly, half fondly, "pooh, Lucy, 
blushes are garden flowers, and ought 
nerer to be found wild in the woods :" 
then changing his tone, he said, 
" Come, pat some fresh straw in the 
comer, this stranger honours our 
palace to-night. — Mim, unload thyself 
of our royal treasures — ^watch without, 
and vanish from within !" 

Depositing on his majesty^s floor 
tlie appurtenances of the regal supper- 
table, Mim made his respectful adieus, 
and disappeared; meanwhile the 
Queen scattered some fresh straw 
over a mattress in the narrow cham- 
ber, and, laying over all a sheet of 
singularly snowy hue, made her guest 
some apology for the badness of his 



lodging; this King Cole interrupted, 
by a most elaborately noisy yawn, and 
a declaration of extreme sleepiness. 
" Now, Lucy, let us leave the gentle- 
man to what he mil like better than 
soft words, even from a queen. Good 
night, sir, we shall be stirring at day- 
break ;" and, with this farewell. King 
Cole took the lady's arm, and retired 
with her into an inner compartment 
of the carLvan. 

Left to himself, our hero looked 
round with surprise at the exceeding 
neatness which reigned over the whole 
apartment. But what chiefly en- 
grossed the attention of one to whose 
early habits books had always been 
treasures, were several volumes, ranged 
in comely shelves, fenced T\ith wire- 
work, on either side of the fire-place. 
" Courage," thought he,a3 he stretched 
himself on his humble couch, "my 
adventures have commenced well ; a 
gipsy tent, to be sure, is nothing very 
new, but a gipsy who quotes poetry, 
and enjoys a modest wife, speaks 
better than books do for the improve- 
ment of the world !" 
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CHAPTER in. 

* Hath not old oustom made this lif^ more sweet 
Than tbat of painted pomp ? "—^i Tou Like U. 



The sun broke cheerfully through the 
small lattice of the caravan, as the 
youth opened his eyes, and e&yr the 
good-humoured countenance of his 
gipsy host bending over him com- 
placently. 

" You slept so soundly, sir, that I 
did not like to disturb you ; but my- 
good wife only waits your rising to 
have all ready for breakfiwt." 

"It were a thousand pities," cried 
the guest, leaping from his bed, "that 
so pretty a fice should look cross on 
my account, so I will not keep her 
waiting an instant" 

The gipsy smiled, as he answered, 
" I require no professional help fr<mi 
the devil, sir, to foretel your fortune." 

"No!— and what is it?" 

"Honour, reputation, success, all 
that are ever won by a soft tongue, if 
it be backed by a bold heart." 

Bright and keen was the flash 
which shot over the countenance of 
the one for whom this prediction was 
made, as he listened to it with a 
fondness for which his reason rebuked 
him. He turned aside with a sigh, 
which did not escape the gipsy, and 
bathed his face in the water which 
the provident nand of the good 
woman had set out for his lavations. 

"Well," said his host, when the 
youth had finished his brief toUet, 
"suppose we breathe the fresh air, 
while Lucy smooths your bed, and 
prepares the breakfast." 

" With all my heart," replied the 
youth, and they descended the steps 
which led into the wood. It was a 
beautiful, fresh morning, the air was 



like a draught from a Spirit's Ibitn- 
tain, and filled the heart with new 
youth, and the blood with & n^hturous 
delight ; the leaves— the green, green 
leaves c^ spring — were quiveriog on 
the trees; among which, the happy 
birds fluttered and breathed the glad- 
ness of their souls in song. While 
the dewdrops that 

strewed 
A baptism o'er the fl ow e r s, 

gave back, in their million mirrors^ 
the reflected smiles of the doudless- 
and rejoicing sun. 

"Nature," said the gipsy, "has 
bestowed on her children a gorgeous 
present in such a morning." 

" True," said the youth ; " and you, 
of us two, perhaps, only deserve it : as 
for me, when I think of the long road 
of dust, heat, and toil, that lies before 
me, I could almost wish to stop here 
and ask an admission into the gipsy's 
tents." 

" You could not do a wiser thing 1 " 
said the gipsy, gravely. 

"But fate leaves me no choice," 
continued the youth, as seriously as if 
he were in earnest; "and I must 
quit you immediately after I have a 
second time tasted of your hospitable 
fare." 

"If it must be so," answered the 
gipsy, " I will see you, at least a mile 
or two on your road." The youth 
thanked him for a promise which his 
curiosity made acceptable, and they 
turned once more to the caravan. 

The meal, however obtained, met 
with as much honour as it could 
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possibly have received from the 
feimer from whom its materials vere 
borrowed. 

It was not without comi^eiLcj 
that the worthy pair beheld the notice 
their guest laviidied upon a fair, 
curly-headed boy of about three years 
old^ the sole child and idol of the 
gipsy potentates. But the^did not 
perceive, when the youth rose to 
depart, that he slipped into the folds 
of the child's dress a ring of some 
value, the only one he possessed. 

" And now/' said he, after having 
ihuiked his entertainers for their 
hospitality, " I must say good-by to 
your flock, and set out upon my day's 
journey," 
. Lucy, despite her bashfulness, shook 
hands with her handsome guest, and 
the latter, accompanied by the gipsy 
chief, strolled down to the encamp- 
ments. 

Open and free was His parting 
farewell to the inmates of the two 
tents, and liberal was the hand which 
showered upon all— especially on the 
damsel who had been his Thais of the 
evening feast — ^the silver coins which 
made no inconsiderable portion of 
his present property. 

It was amidst the oracular wishes 
and &vourable predictions of the 
whole crew, that he recommenced his 
journey with the gipsy chief. 

When the tents were fairly out of 
sight, and not till then. King Cole 
broke the silence which had as yet 
subsisted between them. 

" I suppose, my young gcntleman> 
that you expect to meet some of your 

friends or relations at W >% I 

know not what they will say when they 
hear where you have spent the night" 

" Indeed !" said the youth ; " who- 
ever hears my adventures, relation or 
not, will be delighted with my 
description; but in sober earnest, I 

expect to find no one at W more 

my friend than a sm'Iy innkeeper, 
unless it be his dog." 



^ Why, they surely do not suffer a 
stripling of your youths and evident 
quality to wander alone !** cried King 
Cole, in undisguised surprise. 

The young traveller made no 
prompt answer, but bent down as if 
to pluck a wild flower which grew by 
the road side : after a pause, he 
said — 

'* Kay, Master Cole, you must not 
sat me the example of playing the 
inquisitor, or you cannot guess how 
troublesome I shall be. To tell you 
truth, I am dying with curio^ty to 
know something more about you than 
you may be disposed to t^ me : you 
have already confessed tiiat, however 
boon companions your gipsies saay 
be, it is not among gipsies that you 
were bom and bred." 

King Cole laughed : perhaps he 
was not ill pleased by the curiosity of 
his guest, nor by the opportunity it 
afforded btm of being his own hero. 

"My story, sir," said he, "would 
be soon told, if you thought it worth 
the hearing, nor does it contain 
anything whi^ should prevent my 
telling it." 

"If so," quoth the youth, "I shall 
conceive your satisfying my request 
a still greater favour than those you 
have already bestowed upon me." 

The gipsy relaxed his pace into an 
indolent saunter, as he commenced : 

" The first scene that I remember 
was similar to that which you wit* 
nessed last night. The savage tent, 
and the green moor — the faggot 
blaze — the eternal pot, with its hissing 
note of preparation — the old dame 
who t^ded it, and the ragged urchins 
who learnt from its cont^ts the first 
reward of theft, and the earliest 
temptation to it — all these are 
blended into agreeable confusion as 
the pi'imal impressions of my child* 
hood. The woman who nurtured me 
as my mother was rather capricious 
than kind, and my infancy passed 
away, like that of more favoured 
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scions of fortune, in alternate chastise- 
ment and caresses. In good truth, 
Kinching Meg had the shrillest voice 
and the heaviest hand of the whole 
crew, and I cannot complain of in- 
justice, since she treated me no worse 
than the rest. Notwithstanding the 
irregularity of my education, I grew 
up strong and healthy, and my 
reputed mother had taught me so 
much fear for herself that she left me 
none for any thing else ; accordingly, 
I became bold, reckless,, and adven- 
turous, and at the age of thirteen was 
as thorough a reprobate as the tribe 
oould desire. At that time a singular 
change befel me : we (that is, my 
. mother and myself) were beggings 
not many miles hence, at the door of 
a rich man's house, in which the 
mistress lay on her death-bed. That 
mistress was my read mother, from 
whom Meg had stolen me in my first 
year of existence. Whether it was 
through the fear of conscience, or the 
hope of reward, no sooner had Meg 
learnt the dangerous state of my poor 
mother, the constant grief which they 
said had been the sole, though slow, 
cause of her disease, and the large 
sums which had been repeatedly 
offered for my recovery ; no sooner, I 
say, did Meg ascertain all these par- 
ticulars, than she fought her way up 
to the sick chamber, fell on her knees 
before the bed, owned her crime, and 
produced myselfl Various little proofs 
of time, place, circumstance; the 
clothing I had worn when stolen, and 
which was still preserved, joined to 
the striking likeness I bore to both 
my parents, especially to my father, 
silenced all doubt and incredulity ; I 
was welcomed home with a joy which 
it is in vain to describe. My return 
seemed to recal my mother from the 
grave; she lingered on for many 
months longer than her physicians 
thought it possible, and when she 
died, her last words commended me 
to my father's protection. | 



''My surviving parent needed no 
such request. He lavished upon me 
all that superfluity of fondness and 
food, of which those good people who 
are resolved to spoil their children, 
are so prodigal. He could not bear 
the idea of sending me to school ; 
accordingly he took a tutor for me, a 
simple-hearted, gentle kind man, who 
possessed a vast store of learning 
rather curious than useful. He was 
a tolerable, and at least an enthu- 
siastic, antiquarian — a more than 
tolerable poetaster; and he had a 
prodigious budget full of old ballads 
and songs, which 7t€ loved better to 
teach and / to learn, than all the 
' Latin, Greek, geography, astronomy, 
and the use of the globes,* which my 
poor father had so sedulously bar- 
gained for. 

"Accordingly, I became exceed- 
ingly well-informed in all the 'precious 
conceits' and ' golden garlands' of our 
British ancients, and continued ex- 
ceedingly ignorant of every thing else, 
save and except a few of the most 
fashionable novels of the day, and the 
contentsof six lying volumes of voyages 
and travels, which flattered both my 
appetite for the wonderful, and my 
love of the adventurous. My studies, 
such as they were, were not by any 
means suited to curb or direct the 
vagrant tastes my childhood had 
acquired: on the contrary, the old 
poets, with their luxurious description 
of the 'green wood,' and the forest 
life; the fashionable novelists, with 
their spirited accounts of the wander- 
ings of some fortunate rogue, and the 
ingenious travellers, with their wild 
fables, so dear to the imagination of 
every boy, only fomented within me 
a strong though secret regret at my 
change of life, and a restless disgust 
to the tame home and bounded roam- 
ings to .which I was condemned. 
When I was about seventeen, my 
father sold his property (which he 
had become possessed of in right of 
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my motlier), and transferred the{ 
purchase money to the security of 
the funds. Shortly afterwards he 
died ; the hulk of his fortune became 
mine; the remainder was settled 
upon a sister^ many years older than 
myself, who, in consequence of her 
marriage and residence in a remote 
part of Wales, I had never yet seen. 

"Now, then, I was perfectly free 
and unfettered ; my guardian lived in 
Scotland, and left me entirely to the 
guidance of my tutor, who was both 
too simple and too indolent to resist 
my inclinations. I went to London, 
became acquainted with a set of most 
royal scamps, frequented the theatres, 
and the taverns, the various resorts 
which constitute the gaieties of a blood 
just above the middle class, and was 
one of the noisiest and wildest 'blades' 
that ever heard * the chimes by mid- 
night,' and the magistrate's lecture 
for matins. I was a sort of leader 
among the jolly dogs I consorted 
with. My earlier education gave a 
raciness and nature to my delineations 
of 'life,' which delighted them. But 
somehow or other I grew wearied of 
this sort of existence. About a year 
after I was of age, my fortune was 
more than three parts spent; I fell 
ill with drinking, and grew dull with 
remorse; need I add that my comrades 
left me to myself 1 A fit of the spleen, 
especially if accompanied with duns, 
makes one wofuUy misanthropic ; so, 
when I recovered from my illness, I 
Bet out on a tour through Great 
Britain and France — ^alone, and prin- 
cipally on foot. Oh, the rapture of 
shaking off the half friends and cold 
formalities of society, and finding 
oneself all unfettered, with no com- 
panion but nature, no guide but 
youth, and no flatterer but hope I 

" Well, my young Mend^ I travelled 
for two years, and saw, even in that 
short time, enough of this busy world 
to weary and disgust me with its 
ordinary customs. I was not made 



to be polite, still less to be ambitious. 
I sighed after the coarse comrades 
and the free tents of my first asso- 
ciates, and a thousand remembrances 
of the gipsy wanderings, steeped in 
all the green and exhilarating colours 
of childhood, perpetually haunted my 
mind. On my return from my wan- 
derings, I found a letter from my 
sister, who, having become a widow, 
had left Wales, and had now fixed 
her residence in a well-visited water- 
ing-place in the west of England. I 
had never yet seen her, and her letter 
was a fine lady-like sort of epistle, 
with a great deal of romance and a 
very little sense, written in an ex- 
tremefy pretty hand, and ending with 
a quotation from Pope. (I never 
could endure Pope, nor indeed any 
of the poets of the days of Anne and 
her successors.) It was a beautiful 
season of the year ; I had been inured 
to pedestrian excursions, so I set off 
on foot to see my nearest surviving 
relative. On the way, I fell in (though 
on a very different spot) with the very 
encampment you saw last night. By 
Heavens, that was a merry meeting to 
me; I joined, and journeyed with 
them for several days — never do I 
remember a happier time. Then, 
after many years of bondage and stiff- 
ness, and accordance with the worlds 
I found myself at ease, like a released 
bird; with what zest did I join in 
the rude jokes and the knavish tricks, 
the stolen feasts and the roofless 
nights of those careless vagabonds. 

"I left my fellow-travellers at the 
entrance of the town where my sister 
lived. Now came the contrast. Some- 
what hot, rather coarsely clad, and 
covered with the dust of a long 
summer's day, I was ushered into a 
little drawing-room, eighteen feet by 
twelve, as I was afterwards somewhat 
pompously informed. A flaunting 
carpet, green, red, and yellow, covered 
the floor. A full-length picture of a 
thin woman, looking most agreeably 
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ill-tempered, stared down at me from 
ithe chimney-piece; three stuffed 
birds — how emblematic of domestic 
life ! — stood stiff and imprisoned, even 
after death, in a glass cage. A fire- 
screen, and a bright fire-place; chairs 
covered with holland, to preserve 
them from the atmosphere ; and long 
mirrors, wrapped as to the frame- 
work,* in yellow mnslin, to keep off 
the files, finish the panorama of this 
watering-place mansion. The door 
opened — silks rustled — voice shrieked 
* My Brother !' and a figure — ^a thin 
figure — the original of the picture 
over the chimney-piece — ^rushed in." 

" I can well fiincy her joy," said 
the youth. 

*'Tou can do no such thing, beg^ 
ging your pardon, sir," resumed King 
Cole. " She had no joy at all :— she 
was exceedingly surprised and dis- 
appointed. In spite of my early 
adventures, I had nothing picturesque 
or romantic about me at all. I was 
very thirsty, and I called for beer ; I 
was very tired, and I lay down on the 
sofa ; I wore thick shoes, and small 
buckles ; and my clothes were made, 
God knows where, and were certittnly 
put on God knows how. My sister 
was miserably ashamed of me; she 
had not even the manners to disguise 
it. In a higher rank of life than that 
which she held, she wonld have 
suffered fait less mortification; for I 
fiincy great people pay but little real 
attention to externals. Even if a 
man of rank is vulgar, it makes no 
difference in '&e orbit in which he 
moves; bnt your 'genteel gentle- 
women' are so terribly dependent 
upon what Mrs. Tomkins will say — so 
very uneasy about their relations, and 
the opinion they are held in— «nd, 
above all, so made np of appearances 
and clothes— so undone if th^ do not 
eat, drink, and talk (f-to-mocfe, that I 
can fancy no shame Ske that of my 
poor sister at having found, and being 
found wUh, a vulgar brother. 



" I saw how unwelcome I was, and 
I did not punish myself by a long 
visit. I left her house, and returned 
towards London. On my road, I 
again met with my gipsy friends ; the 
warmth of their welcome enchanted 
me— you may guess the rest. I 
stayed with them so long that I conld 
not bear to leave them ; I re-entered 
their crew: I am one among them. 
Not that I have become altogether 
and solely of the tribe : I still leare 
them whenever the whim seizes me, 
and repair to the great cities and 
thoroughfares of man. There I am 
soon driven back again to my 
fiivourite and fresh fields, as a reed 
upon a wild stream is dashed back 
upon the green rushes from which it 
has been torn. You perceive that I 
hare many comforts and distinctions 
above the rest ; for, alas, sir, there is 
no society, however free and demo- 
cratic, where wealth will not create 
an aristocracy; the remnant of my 
ft)rtune provides me with my un- 
ostentatious equipage, and the few 
luxuries it contains; it repays secretly 
to the poor what my fellow vagrants 
occasionally filch from them; it 
allows me to curb among the crew all 
the grosser and heavier offences 
against the law to which want might 
otherwise compel them ; and it serves 
to keep np that sway and ascendancy 
which my superior education and 
fluent spirits enabled me at first to 
attain. Though not ^^oZZ^ their king, 
I assume that title over the few 
encampments with which I am ac- 
castomed to travel, and yo.u perceive 
that I have given my simple name 
both to the jocular and kingly dignity 
of which the old song will often 
remind you. My story is done.** 

" Not quite," said his companion : 
"your wife 1 How came yon by that 
blessing r 

"Ah ! thereby hangs a pretfy and a 
lovewdck tale, which would not sound 
ill in an ancient baUad; but I will 
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content myself with briefly sketching 
it. Lucy is the daughter of a gentle- 
man farmer : about four years ago I 
fell in love with Tier. I wooed her 
clandestinely, and at last I owned I 
was a gipsy ; I did not add my birth 
nor fortune — ^no, I was fiill of the 
romance of the Nut-brown Maid's 
lover, and attempted a trial of 
woman's affection, which even in 
these days was not disappointed. Still 
her father would not consent to our 
marriage, till veiy luckily things 
went bad with him; com, crops, 
cattle — the deuce was in them all ; 
an execution was in his house, and a 
writ out against his person. I settled 
these matters for him, and in return 
received a father-in-law's blessing, 
and we are now the best friends in 
the world. Poor Lucy is perfectly 
reconciled to her caravan, and her 
wandering husband, and has never, I 
believe, once repented the day on 
which she became the gipsy's wife I " 

"I thank you heartily for your 
history," said the youth, who had 
listened very attentively to this detail ; 
''^and though my happiness and pur- 
suits are centred in that world which 
you despise, yet I confess that I feel 
a sensation very like envy at your 
singular choice ; and I would not dare 
to ask of my heart whether that choice 
is not happier, as it is certainly more 
philosophical, than mine." 

They had now reached a part of the 



road where the country assumed a 
totally different character ; the woods 
and moors were no longer visible, but 
a broad and somewhat bleak extent 
of country lay before them. Here 
and there only a few solitary trees 
broke the uniformity of the wide 
fields and scanty hedge-rows, and at 
distant intervals the thin spires of 
the scattered churches rose like the 
prayers, of which they were the 
symbols, to mingle themselves with 
heaven. 

The gipsy paused : " I will accom- 
pany you,'* said he, "no farther : your 
way lies straight onwards, and you 
will reach W before noon ; fare- 
well, and may God watch over youl" 

" Farewell !" said the youth, warmly 
pressing the hand which was extended 
to him. " If we ever meet again, it 
will probably solve a curious riddle, 
viz., whether you are not disgusted 
with the caravan, and / with the 
world!" 

** The latter is more likely than the 
former," said the gipsy, **for one 
stands a much greater chance of being 
disgusted with others than with 
oneself; so changing a little the old 
lines, I will wish you adieu after my 
own fashion, viz., in verse — 

< Go, Bcrt tby heart on winged wealth, 
<^ nnto hononr's towera aspire ; 
Bat give me freedom and my health. 
And there's the sum of my desire ! ' " 
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CHAPTER IV. 

The letter. Madam— have you none for me 7— The Rendezvous. 
Provide surgeons.— Tft« Lover's Progress. 



Our solitary traveller pursued his 
way with the light step, and gay 
spirits, of youth and health. 

"Turn gipsy, indeed!" he said, 
talking to himself; "there is some- 
thing better in store for me than 
that. Ay, I have all the world before 
me where to choose — not my place of 
rest. No, many a long year will pass 
away ere any place of rest will be my 
choice ! I wonder whether I shall 

find the letter at W ; the letter, 

the last letter I shall ever have from 
home : but it is no home to me now ; 
and /— /, insulted, reviled, trampled 
upon, without even a name ! — Well, 
well, I will earn a still fairer one than 
that of my forefathers. They shall 
be proud to own me yet.*' And with 
these words the speaker broke off 
abruptly, with a swelling chest and a 
flashing eye ; and as, an unknown 
and friendless adventurer, he gazed 
on the expanded and silent country 
around him, he felt, like Oastruccio 
Castrucani, that he could stretch his 
hands to the east and to the west, 
and exclaim, "Oh, that my power 
kept pace with my spirit, then should 
it grasp the comers of the earth." 

The road wound at last from the 
champaign country, through which it 
had for some miles extended itself, 
into a narrow lane, girded on either 
side by a dead fence. As the youth 
entered this lane, he was somewhat 
startled by the abrupt appearance of 
a horseman, whose steed leaped the 
h4dge so close to our hero as almost 
to endanger his safety. The rider, a 
gentleman of about five-and-twenty, 



pulled up, and in a tone of great 
courtesy, apologised for his inad- 
vertency; the apology was readily 
admitted, and the horseman rode on- 
wards in the direction of W . 

Trifling as this incident was, the 
air and mien of the stranger were 
sufficient to arrest, irresistibly, the 
thoughts of the young traveller ; and 
before they had flowed into a fresh 
channel he found himself in the town, 
and at the door of the inn to which 
his expedition was bound. He en- 
tered the bar; a buxom landlady, 
and a still more buxom daughter, 
were presiding over the spirits of the 
place. 

" You have some boxes and a letter 
for me, I believe," said the young 
gentleman to the comely hostess. 

" To youj sir ! the name if you 
please ] " 

*'To— to— to C— L— ," said the 
youth ; "the initials C. L., to be left 
till called for." 

" Yes, sir, we have some luggage — 
came last night by the van, — and a 
letter besides, sir, to C. L. also." 

The daughter lifted her large dark 
eyes at the handsome stranger, and 
felt a wonderful curiosity to know 
what the letter to C. L. could possibly 
be about; meanwhile mine hostess, 
raising her hand to a shelf on which 
stood an Indian slop-basin, the great 
ornament of the bar at the Golden 
Fleece, brought from its cavity a well- 
folded and well-sealed epistle. 

"That is it," cried the youth; 
" show me a private room instantly." 

"What can he want a private 
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room for?" thought the landlady's 
daughter. 

" Show the gentleman to the Griffin, 
No. 4, John Merrylack," said the 
landlady herself. 

With an impatient step the owner 
of the letter followed a slipshod and 
marvellously unwashed waiter into 
No. 4 — a small square asylum for 
town travellers, country yeomen, and 
"single gentlemen;" presenting, on 
the one side, an admirable engraving 
of the Marquis of Granby, and on 
the other an equally delightful view 
of the stable yard. 

Mr. C. L. flung himself on a chair 
(there were only four chairs in No. 4), 
watched the waiter out of the room, 
seized his letter, broke open the seal, 
and read — ^yea, reader, you shall read 
it too — as follows : — 

" Inclosed is the sum to which you 
are entitled ; remember, that it is all 
which you can ever claim at my 
hands ; remember, also, that you have 
made the choice which, now, nothing 
can persuade me to alter. Be the 
name you have so long iniquitously 
borne henceforth and always for- 
gotten ; upon that condition you may 
yet hope, from my generosity, the , 
future assistance which you must 
want, but which you could not as^ 
from my affection. Equally, by my 
heart and my reason, you are for ever 

DISOWNED.** 

The letter fell from the reader's 
hands. He took up the inclosure ; it 
was an order payable in London for 
£1000; to him it seemed like the 
rental of the Indies. 

"Be it sol" he said aloud, and 
slowly; " be it so ! With this will I 
carve my way ; many a name in his- 
tory was built upon a worse foun- 
dation I " 

With these words he carefully put 
op the money, re-read the brief note 
which enclosed it, tore the latter into 

No. 220. c 



pieces, and then, going towards the 
aforesaid view of the stable-yard, 
threw open the window and leant 
out, apparently in earnest admiration 
of two pigs, which marched, grunt- 
ingly, towards him, one goat regaling 
himself upon a cabbage, and a broken- 
winded, emaciated horse, which hav- 
ing just been, what the ostler called, 
" rubbed down," was just going to be, 
what the ostler called, " fed." 

While engaged in this interesting 
survey, the clatter of hoofs was sud- 
denly heard upon the rough pave- 
ment — a bell rang — a dog barked — 
the pigs grunted — ^the ostler ran out, 
and the stranger, whom our hero had 
before met on the road, trotted into 
the yard. 

It was evident from the obsequious- 
ness of the attendants, that the horse- 
man was a personage of no mean 
importance; and indeed there was 
something singularly distinguished 
and high-bred in his air and carriage. 

"Who can that be]" said the 
youth, as the horseman, having dis- 
mounted, turned towards the door 
of the inn : the question was readily 
answered — "There goes pride and 
poverty 1 " said the ostler — " Here 
comes Squire Mordaunt!" said tha 
landlady. 

At the further end of the stable- 
yard, through a narrow gate, the 
youth caught a glimpse of the green 
sward, and springing floweri?, of a 
small garden. Wearied with the 
sameness of No. 4, rather than with 
his journey, he sauntered towards 
the said gate, and, seating himself 
in a small arbour within the garden, 
surrendered himself to reflection. 

The result of this self-conference 
was a determination to leave the 
Golden Fleece by the earliest convey- 
ance which went to that great object 
and emporium of all his plans and 
thoughts, London. As, full of this 
resolution, and buried in the dreams 
which it conjured up, he was returning 
2 
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with downcast eyes and unheeding 
steps through the stable-yard, to the 
delights of No. 4, he was suddenly 
accosted by a loud and alarmed 
voice : 

"For God's sake, sir, look out, 
or " 

The sentence was broken off, the 
intended warning came too late, our 
hero staggered back a few steps, and 
fell, stunned and motionless, against 
the stable door. Unconsciously he 
had passed just behind the heels of 
the stranger's horse, which, being by 
no means in good humour with the 
clumsy manoeuvres of his Shampooer, 
the ostler, had taken advantage of 
the opportunity presented to him of 
working off his irritability, and had 
consequently inflicted a severe kick 
upon the right shoulder of Mr. G. L. 

The stranger, honoured by the 
landlady with the name and title of 
Squire Mordaunt, was in the yard at 
the moment. He hastened towards 
the sufferer, who, as yet, was scarcely 
sensible, and led him into the house. 
The surgeon of the village was sent 
for, and s^peared. This disciple of 
Galen, commonly known by the name 
of Jeremiah Bossolton, was a gentle- 
man considerably more inclined to 
breadth than length. He was exactly 
five feet one inch in height, but thick 
and solid as a milestone ; a wig of 
modem cut^ carefully curled and 
powdered, gave somewhat of a modish, 
and therefore unseemly, grace, to a 
solemn eye ; a mouth drawn down at 
the comers; a nose that had some- 
thing in it exceedingly consequential ; 
eye-brows sage and shaggy ; ears large 
and fiery; and a chin that would 
have done honour to a mandarin. 
Now Mr. Jeremiah Bossolton had a 
certain peculiarity of speech to which 
I fear I shall find it difficult to do 
justice. Nature had impressed upon 
his mind a prodigious love of the 
grandiloquent ; Mr. Bossolton, there- 
fore^ disdained the exact language of 



the vulgar, and built unto himself a 
lofty fabric of words in which his 
sense managed very frequently to lose 
itself. Moreover, upon beginning a 
sentence of peculiar dignity, Mr. Bos- 
solton was, it must be confessed, 
sometimes at a loss to conclude it in 
a period worthy of the commence- 
ment; and this caprice of nature, 
which had endowed him with more 
words than thoughts (necessity is, in- 
deed, the mother of invention), drove 
him into a very ingenious method of 
remedying the deficiency ; this was 
simply the plan of repeating the 
sense by inverting the sentence. 

" How long a period of time," said 
Mr. Bossolton, "has elapsed since 
this deeply- to -be- regretted and se- 
riously-to-be-investigated accident 
occurred ] " 

"Not many minutes," said Mor- 
daunt : "make no further delay, I be- 
seech you, but examine the arm ; it 
is not broken, I trast % " 

"In this world, Mr. Mordaunt," 
said the practitioner, bowing very- 
low, for the person he addressed waa 
of the most ancient lineage in the 
county, " in this world, Mr. Mordaunt, 
even at the earliest period of civiUsa- 
tion, delay in matters of judgment 
has ever been considered of such 
vital importance, and — ^and such im- 
portant vitality, that we find it in- 
culcated in the proverbs of the Greeks, 
and the sayings of the Chaldeans, as 
a principle of the most expedient 
utility, and — ^and — the most useful 
expediency ! " 

" Mr. Bossolton," said Mordaunt, in 
a tone of remarkable and even arti- 
ficial softness and civility, " have the 
kindness immediately to examine this 
gentleman's bralBes." 

Mr. Bossolton looked up to the 
calm but haughty fiice of the speaker, 
and, without a moment's hesitation, 
proceeded to handle the arm, which 
was already stripped for his survey. 

"It frequently occurs," said Mr, 
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BoBBolton, "in tlie course of my pro- 
fession^ Uiat the forcible, sudden, and 
vehement application of any hard 
substance, like the hoof of a quad- 
ruped, to the soft, tender, and car- 
niferous parts of the human frame, 
such as the arm, occasions a pain, a 
pang, I should rather say, of the in- 
tensest acuteness, and — and of the 
acutest intensity." 

" Pray, Mr. Bo8solton> is the bone 
broken]" asked Mordaunt. 

By this time the patient, who had 
been hitherto in that languor which 
extreme pain alwaya produces at first, 
especially on young frames, waa suffi- 
ciently recovered to mark and reply 
to the kind solicitude of the last 
speaker : " I thank you, sir," said he 
with a smile, " for your anxiety, but I 
feel that the Inme is not broken, the 
muscles are a little hurt — ^that is all." 

" Toung gentleman/' said Mr. Bos- 
solton, ''yon nnist permit me to say 



that they who have all their lives 
been employed in the pursuit^ and 
the investigation, and the analysis of 
certain studies^ are, in general, better 
acquainted with those studies than 
they who have neither given them 
any importance of conuderation ; — 
nor — nor any consideration of im- 
portance. Establishing this aa my 
hypothesis, I shall now proceed to — '* 

"Apply immediate remedies, if 
you please, Mr. Bossolton," inter- 
rupted Mr. Mordaunt, in that sweet 
and honied tone which somehow or 
other always silenced even the gar- 
rulous practitioner. 

Driven into taciturnity, Mr. Bossol- 
ton again inspected the arm, and 
proceeded to urge the application of 
liniments and bandages, which he 
promised to prepare with the most 
solicitudinous dispatch, and the most 
dispatchful solicitude. 



CHAPTER Y. 

Tonr name. Sir! 

Ha I my xiame, you say— my nave ? 
*Ti8 wdl— my name— is—nay, I mast conaidexv— PaefHUa. 



This accident occasioned a delay ^ 
Boaae days in the plans of the young 
gentleman, for whom wetrust^ very 
soon, both for our own convenience, 
and that of our reader, to find a 
fitting appellation. 

3£r. Mordaunt, after seeing every 
attention paid to him both surgical 
and hospitable, took his departure 
with a promise to call the next day ; 
leaving behind him a strong imprea- 
sien of curiosity and interest to serve 
onr hero aa some mental occupation 
ontil his return. The bonny landlady 
came up in a new cap, with blue 
riblxms, in the course of the evening, 
to pay a visit of inquiry to the hand- 



some patient, who was removed from 
the Griffin, Ko. 4, to t^e Dragon, 
Nt). 8 — a room whose merits were 
exactly in proportion to its number, 
— viz, twice as great as those of 
No. 4. 

" Well, sir," said Mrs. Taptape, 
with a courtesy, "I trust you find 
yourself better." 

"At (his moment I do," said the 
gallant youth, with a significant 
air. 

" Hem" quoth the landlady. 

A pause ensued. In spite of the 
compliment, a certain suspicion sud- 
denly darted across the mind of the 
hostess. Strong as are the preppsses- 
c 2 
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Bionsof the sex, those of the profession 
are much stronger. 

" Honest folk/' thought the land- 
lady, *' don't travel with their initials 
only; the last 'Whitehall Evening,* 
was fiill of shocking accounts of 
swindlers and cheats ; and I gave nine 
pounds odd shillings for the silver 
tea-pot John has brought him up — as 
if the delf one was not good enough 
for a foot traveller V 

Pursuing these ideas, Mrs. Taptape, 
looking bashfully down, said, 

" By-the-by, sir, Mr. Bossolton asked 
me what name he should put down 
in his book for the medicines ; what 
would you please me to say, sirV 

*' Mr. who 1 " said the youth, elevat- 
ing his eye-brows. 
"Mr. Bossolton, sir, the apothecary." 
" Oh ! Bossolton I very odd name 
that — not* near so pretty as — dear me 
what a beautiful cap that is of yours ! " 
said the young gentleman. 

"Lord, sir, do you think so? the 
ribbon is pretty enough ; but — but, 
as I was saying, what name shall I 
tell Mr. Bossolton to put in his book?" 
This, thought Mrs. Taptape, is coming 
to the point. 

"Well!" said the youth slowly, 
and as if in a profound reverie, "well 
Bossolton is certainly the most singu- 
lar name I ever heard ; he does right 
to put it in a book — it is quite a 
curiosity ! is he clever ?" 

"Very, sir," said the landlady, 
somewhat sharply; "but it is your 
name, not his that he wishes to put 
into his book." 

"Mine!" said the youth — who 
appeared to have been seeking to gain 
time in order to answer a query 
which most men find requires very 
little deliberation — "Mine, you say; 
vty name is Linden — Clarence Linden 
—you understand !" 

"What a pretty name!" thought 
the landlady's daughter, who was 



listening at the key-hole; "but how 
could he admire that odious cap of 
Ma'sr 

"And, now, landlady, I wish you 
would send up my boxes ; and get me 
a newspaper, if you please." 

"Yes, sir," said the landlady, and 
she rose to retire. 

" I do not think," said the youth to 
himself, "that I could have hit on a 
prettier name — ^and so novel a one 
too! — Clarence Linden — why, if I 
were that pretty girl at the bar I could 
fall in love with the very words. 
Shakspcare was quite wrong when he 
said — 

A rose by any other name would smell as 
sweet 

A rose by any name would not 
smell as sweet ; if a rose's name was 
Jeremiah Bossolton, for instance, it 
would not, to jny nerves, at least, 
smell of any thing but an apothecary's 
shop!" 

When Mordaunt called the next 
morning, he found Clarence much 
better, and carelessly turning over 
various books, part of the contents of 
the luggage superscribed C. L. A 
book of whatever description was 
among the few companions for whom 
Mordaunt had neither fastidiousness 
nor reserve; and the sympathy of 
taste between him and the suf- 
ferer gave rise to a conversation less 
cold and common-place than it might 
otherwise have been. And when 
Mordaunt, after a stay of some length, 
rose to depart, he pressed Linden to 
return bis visit before he left that part 
of the country; his place he added, 
was only about five miles distant from 

W , Linden, greatly interested 

in his visitor, was not slow in accept- 
ing the invitation, and, perhaps, for 
the first time in his life, Mordaunt was 
shaking hands with a stranger he had 
only known two days. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Vbile yet a child, and long before hfs time 
He had perceived the presence and the power 
Of greatness. 

« ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

But eagerly he read, and read again. 
« « ♦ ♦ * 

Yet still uppermost 
Nature was at his heart, as if he felt, 
Though yet he knew not how, a wasting power 
In all things that from her sweet influence 
Might seek to wean him. Therefore with licr hues, 
Her forms, and with the spirit of her forms, 
He clothed the nakedness of austere truth . 

Wordsworth. 



Aloebnon Mordaunt was the last 
son of an old and honourable race, 
which had centuries back numbered 
princes in its line. His parents had had 
many children, but all (save Algernon, 
the' youngest) died in their infancy. 
His mother perished in giving him 
birth. Constitutional infirmity, and 
the care of mercenary nurses, con- 
tributed to render Algernon a weakly 
and delicate child ; hence came a taste 
for loneliness and a passion for study; 
and from these sprung, on the one 
hand, the &stidiousness and reserve, 
which render us apparently unamiable, 
and, on the other, the loftiness of 
spirit and the kindness of heart, 
which are the best and earliest gifts 
of literature, and more than counter- 
balance our deficiencies in the " minor 
morals" due to society by their ten- 
dency to increase our attention to the 
greater ones belonging to mankind. 
Mr. Mordaunt was a man of luxurious 
habits and gambling propensities: 
wedded to London, he left the house 
of his ancestors to moulder into deser- 
tion and decay ; but to this home, 
Algernon was constantly consigned 
during his vacations from school; 
and its solitude and cheerlessness gave 



to a disposition naturally melancholy 
and thoughtful, those colours which 
subsequent events were calculated to 
deepen, not efface. 

Truth obliges us to state, despite 
our partiality to Mordaunt, that, 
when he left his school, after a resi- 
dence of six years, it was with the 
bitter distinction of having been the 
most unpopular boy in it. Why, 
nobody could exactly explain, for his 
severest enemies could not accuse him 
of ill nature, cowardice, or avarice, 
and these make the three capital 
offences of a school-boy ; but Algernon 
Mordaunt had already acquired the 
knowledge of himself, and could ex- 
plain the cause, though with a bitter 
and swelling heart. His ill health, 
his long residence at home, his un- 
friended and almost orphan situation, 
his early habits of solitude and reserve, 
all these, so calculated to make the 
spirit shrink within itself, made him, 
on his entrance at school, if not 
unsocial, appear so: this was the 
primary reason of his unpopularity ; 
the second was that he perceived, for 
he was sensitive (and consequently 
acute) to the extreme, the misfortune 
of his manner, and in his wish to 
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rectify it, it became doubly unpre- 
possessing ; to reserve, it now added 
embarrassment, to coldness, gloom; 
and the pain he felt in addressing or 
lieing addressed by another, was 
•naturally and necessarily reciprocal, 
for the effects of sympathy are no 
where so wonderful, yet so invisible, 
as in the manners. 

By degrees he shunned the inter- 
course which had for him nothing but 
distress, and his volatile acquaintances 
were perhaps the first to set him the 
example. Often in his solitary walks 
he stopped afar off to gaze upon the 
sports, which none ever solicited him 
to share : and as the shout of laughter 
and of happy hearts came, peal after 
peal, upon his ear, he turned enviously, 
yet not malignantly, away, with tears, 
which not all his pride could curb, 
and muttered to himself, "And these, 
these hate me ! " 

There are two feelings common to 
all high or affectionate natures, that 
of extreme susceptibility to opinion, 
and that of extreme bitterness at 
its injustice. These feelings were 
Hordaunt's ; but the keen edge which 
one blow injures, the repetiUon 
blunts: and by little and little, 
Algernon became not only accus- 
tomed, but, as he persuaded himself, 
indifferent, to his want of popularity ; 
his step grew more lofty, and his 
address more collected, and that 
which was once diffidence gradually 
hardened into pride. 

His residence at the uniyersity was 
neither without honour nor profit. 
A college life waQ then, as now, either 
the most retired or the most social of 
all others ; we need scarcely say which 
it was to Mordannt, but his was the 
age when solitude is desirable, and 
when the closet forms the mind better 
than the world. Driven upon itself, 
his intellect became inquiring, and its 
resources profound ; admitted to their 
inmost recesses, he revelled among 
the treasures of ancient lore, and in 



his dreams of the Nymph and Naiad, 
or his researches after truth in the 
deep wells of the Stagyrite or the 
golden fountains of Plato, he forgot 
the loneliness of his lot, and exhausted 
the hoarded enthusiasm of his soul. 

But his mind, rather thoughtful 
than imaginative, found no idol like 
"Divine Philosophy." It delighted 
to plunge itself into the mazes of 
metaphysical investigation — to trace 
the springs of the intellect — to 
connect the arcana of the universe — 
to descend into the darkest caverns, 
or to wind through the minutest 
mysteries of nature, and rise, step by 
step, to that arduous elevation on 
which Thought stands dizzy and 
confused, , looking beneath upon a 
clouded earth, and above, upon an 
un^Eithomable heaven. 

Barely wandering from his chamber, 
known personally to few, and inti- 
mately by none, Algernon yet left 
behind him at the university the most 
remarkable reputation of his day. 
He had obtained some of the highest 
of academical honours, and by that 
proverbial process of vulgar minds 
which ever frames the magnificent 
from the unknown, — ^the seclusion in 
which he lived, and the recondite 
nature of his favourite pursuits at- 
tached to his name a still greats 
celebrity and interest than all the 
orthodox and regular dignities he 
had acquired. There are few men 
who do not console themselves for 
not being generally loved, if they can 
reasonably hope ^t they are gene- 
rally esteemed. Mordaunt had now 
grown reconciled to himself and to 
his kind. He had opened to hii 
interest a world in his own breast, 
and it consoled him for his mortifica- 
tion in the world without But, 
better than this, his habits as well as 
studies had strengthened the prin* 
ciples and confirmed the nobility of 
his mind. He was not, it is true, 
more kind, more benevolent, more 
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upright tban before ; but tbose virtues 
now emanated from principle — not 
emotion: and principle to the mind 
is what a free constitution is to a 
people: without that principle, or 
that free constitution, the one may 
be for ,the moment as good — the 
other as happy, but we cannot tell 
how long the goodness and the hap- 
piness will continue. 

On leaving the imiversity, his 
father sent for him to London. He 
staid there a short time, and mingled 
partially in its festivities ; but the 
pleasures of English dissipation have 
for a century been the same, heartless 
without gaiety, and dull without 
refinement. Nor could Mordaunt, 
the most fastidious, yet warm-hearted 
of human beings, reconcile either his 
tastes or his affections to the cold 
insipidities of patrician society. His 
father's habits and evident distresses, 
deepened his disgust to his situation ; 
for the habits were incurable, and the 
distresses increasing; and nothing 
but a circumstance, which Mordaunt 
did not then understand, prevented 
the final sale of an estate, already 
little better than a pompous incum- 
brance. 

It was therefore with the half pain- 
ful, half pleasurable sensation, with 
which we avoid contemplating a ruin 
we cannot prevent, that Mordaunt 
set out upon that continental tour, 
deemed then so necessary a part of 
education. His &ther, on taking 
leave of him, seemed deeply afiected. 
" Go my son,** said he, " may God 
bless you, and not punish me too 
severely. I have wronged you deeply, 
and I cannot bear to look upon your 
face.** 

To these words Algernon attached 
a general, but th^ cloaked a peculiar, 
meaning : in three years, he returned 
to England — his father had be^i 
dead some months, and the significa- 
tion of his parting address was already 
deciph^:«d — but of this hereafter. 



In his travels, Mordaunt encoun- 
tered an Englishman, whose name I 
will not yet mention; a person of 
great reputed wealth — ^a merchant — 
yet a man of pleasure — a voluptuary 
in life, yet a saint in reputation — 
or, to abstain from the antithetical 
analysis of a character, which will not 
be corporeally presented to the reader, 
till our tale is considerably advanced 
^-one who drew from nature a singu- 
lar combination of shrewd, but false 
conclusions, and a peculiar philosophy, 
destined hereafter to contrast the 
colours, and prove the practical 
utility, of that which was espoused by 
Mordaunt. 

There can be no education in which 
the lessons of the world do not form 
a share. Experience, in expanding 
Algernon's powers, had ripened his 
virtues. Nor had the years which 
had converted knowledge into wis- 
dom failed in imparting polish to re- 
finement. His person had acquired 
a greater grace, and his manners an 
easier dignity than before. His noble 
and generous mind had worked its 
impress upon his features, and his 
mien; and those who could over- 
come the first coldness and shrinking 
hauteur of his address, found it re- 
quired no minute examination to 
discover the real expression of the 
eloquent eye, and the kindling lip. 

He had not been long returned, 
before he found two enemies to his 
tranquillity — the one was love, the 
other appeared in the more formida- 
ble guise of a claimant to his estate. 
Before Algernon was aware of the 
nature of the latter, he went to con- 
sult with his lawyer. 

" If the claim be just, I shall not, 
of course, proceed to law," said 
Mordaunt. 

*'But without the estate, sir, you 
have nothing ! " 

" True," said Algernon, calmly. 

But the claim was not just, and to 
law he went. 
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In this law-suit, however, lie had 
oue assistant in an old relation, who 
had seen, indeed, but very little of 
him, but who compassionated his cir- 
cumstances, and, above all, hated his 
opponent. This relation was rich 
and childless; and there were not 
wanting those who predicted that his 
money would ultimately discharge 
the mortgages, and repair the house, 
of the young representative of the 
•Mordaunt honours. But the old kins- 
man was obstinate — self-willed — and 
under the absolute dominion of patri- 
cian pride ; and it was by no means 
improbable that the independence 
of Mordaunt's character would soon 
create a disunion between them, by 
clashing against the peculiarities of 
his relation's temper/ 

It was a clear and sunny morning 
when Linden, tolerably recovered of 
his hurt, set out upon a sober and 
aged pony, which, after some natural 
pangs of shame, he had hired of his 
landlord, to Mordaunt Court. 

Mordaunt's house was situated in 
the midst of a wild and extensive 
park, surrounded with woods, and 
interspersed with trees of the state- 
liest growth, tnow scattered into 
irregular groups, now marshalled into 
sweeping avenues; while, ever and 
anon, Linden caught glimpses of a 
rapid and brawling rivulet, Which, in 
many a slight but sounding waterfall, 
gave a music strange and spirit-like 
to the thick copses and forest glades 
through which it went exulting on 
its way. The deer lay half concealed 
by the fern among which they couched, 
turning their stately crests towards 
the stranger, but not stirring from 
their rest ; while from the summit of 
beeches, which would have shamed 
the pavilion of Tityrus, the rooks — 
those monks of the feathered people 
— ^were loud in their confused, but not 
displeasing, confabulations. 

As Linden approached the house, 
he was str-uck with the melancholy 



air of desolation which spread over 
and around it : fragments of stone, 
above which clomb the rank weed, 
insolently proclaiming the triumph 
of nature's meanest offspring over the 
wrecks of art; a moat dried up, a 
railing once of massy gilding, intended 
to fence a lofty terrace on the right 
from the incursions of the deer, but 
which, shattered and decayed, now 
seemed to ask, with the satirist, — 

To what end did our lavish ancestors 
Erect of old these stately piles of ours ? 

— & chapel on the left, perfectly in 
ruins, — all appeared strikingly to de- 
note that time had outstript fortune, 
and that the years, which alike hallow 
and destroy, had broken the conse- 
quence, in deepening the antiquity,, 
of the House of Mordaunt. • 

The building itself agreed but too 
well with the tokens of decay around 
it; most of the windows were shut 
up, and the shutters of dark oak, 
richly gUt, contrasted forcibly with 
the shattered panes and mouldered 
framing of the glass. It was a house 
of irregular architecture. Originally 
built in the fiftecuih century, it had 
received its last improvement, with 
the most lavish expense, during the 
reign of Anne; and it united the 
Gallic magnificence of the latter pe- 
riod with the strength and grandeur 
of the former ; it was in a great part 
overgrown with ivy, and, where that 
insidious ornament had not reached, 
the signs of decay, and even ruin,, 
were fully visible. The sun itself, 
bright and cheering as it shone over 
nature, making the green sod glow 
like emeralds, and the rivulet flash in 
its beam, like one •f those streams of 
real light, imagined by Swedenborg 
in his visions of heaven, and clothing 
tree and fell, brake and hillock, 
with the lavish hues of infant sum- 
mer ; — ^the sun itself only made more 
desolate, because more conspicuous, 
the venerable fabric, which the youth- 
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fid traveller frequently paused more 
accurately to survey, and its laughing 
and sportive beams playing over chink 
and crevice, seemed almost as inso- 
lent and untimeous as the mirth of 
the young, mocking the silent grief 
of some grey-headed and solitary 
mourner. 

Clarence had now reached the porch, 
and the sound of the shrill bell he 
touched rung with a strange note 
through the general stillness of the 
place. A single servant appeared, and 
ushered Clarence through a screen 
hall, hung round with relics of ar- 
mour, and ornamented on the side 
opposite the music gallery with a 
solitary picture of gigantic size, ex- 
hibiting the full length of the gaunt 
person and sable steed of that Sir 
Piers de Mordaunt who had so sig- 
nalised himself in the field in which 
Henry of Richmond changed his 
coronet for a crown. Through this 
hall Clarence was led to a small 
chamber clothed with uncouth and 
tattered arras, in which, seemingly 
immersed in papers, he found the 
owner of the domain. 

" Your studies," said Linden, after 
the salutations of the day, " seeiQ to 
harmonise with the venerable an- 
tiquity of your home ; '* and he pointed 
to the crabbed characters and faded 
ink of the papers on the table. 

"So they ought," answered Mor- 
daunt, with a faint smile ; " for they 
are called from their quiet archives in 
order to support my struggle for that 
home. But I fear the straggle is in 
vain, and that the quibbles of law 
will transfer into other hands a pos- 
session I am foolish enough to value 
the more from my inability to main- 
tain it." 

Something of this Clarence had be- 
fore learnt from the communicative 
gossip of his landlady ; and, less de- 
sirous to satinfy his curiosity than to 
lead the conversation from a topic 
which he felt must be so unwelcome 



to Mordaunt, he expressed a wish to 
see the state apartments of the house. 
With something of shame at the 
neglect they had necessarily expe- 
rienced, and something of pride at 
the splendour which no neglect could 
efface, Mordaunt yielded to the re- 
quest^ and led the way up a staircase 
of black oak, the walls and ceiling 
of which were covered with frescos oi 
Italian art, to a suite of apartments in 
which time and dust seemed the only 
tenants. Lingeringly did Clarence 
gaze upon the rich velvet, the costly 
mirrors, the motley paintings of a 
hundred ancestors, and the antique 
cabinets, containing, among the most 
hoarded relics of the Mordaunt race, 
curiosities which the hereditary en- 
thusiam of a line of cavaliers had 
treasured as the most sacred of heir- 
looms, and which, even to the phi- 
losophical mind of Mordaunt, pos- 
sessed a value he did not seek too 
minutely to analyse. Here was the 
goblet from which the first prince of 
Tudor had drunk after the field of 
Bosworth. Here the ring with which 
the chivalrous Francis the First 
had rewarded a signal feat of that 
£Etmous Robert de Mordaunt, who, aa 
a poor but adventurous cadet of the 
house, had brought to the "first gen- 
tleman of France" the assistance of 
his sword. Here was the glove which 
Sir Walter had received from the 
royal hand of Elizabeth, and worn in 
the lists upon a crest which the lance 
of no antagonist in that knightly 
court could abase. And here, more 
sacred than all, because connected 
with the memory of misfortune, was 
a small box of silver which the last 
king of a fated line had placed in the 
hands of the grey-headed descendant 
of that Sir Walter after the battle of 
the Boyne, saying, "Keep this. Sir 
Everard Mordaunt, for the sake of 
one who has purchased the luxury of 
gratitude at the price of a throne 1 " 
As Clarence glanced from these 
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relies to the figure of Mordaunt, Trho. 
stood at a little distance leaning 
against the window, with arms folded 
on his breast, and with eyes abstract- 
edly wandering over the noble woods 
and extended park, which spread be- 
low, he could not but feel that if 
birth had indeed the power of setting 
its seal upon the form, it was never 
more conspicuous than in the broad 
front and lofty air of the last de- 
scendant of the race by whose me- 
morials he was surrounded. Touched 
by the fallen fortunes of Mordaunt, 
and interested by the uncertainty 
which the chances of law threw over 
his future fate, Clarence could not 
resist exclaiming, with some warmth 
and abruptness — 

*' And by what subterfuge, or cavil, 
does the present claimant of these 
estates hope to dislodge their rightful 



"Why," answered Mordaunt, "it is 
a long story in detail, but briefly told 
in epitome. My father was a man 
whose habits greatly exceeded his 
fortune, and a few months after his 
death, Mr. Vavasour, a distant rela- 
tion, produced a paper, by which it 
appeared that my father had, for a 
certain sum of ready money, disposed 
of his estates to this Mr. Vavasour, 
upon condition that they should not 
be claimed, nor the treaty divulged, 
till after his death; the reason for 
this proviso seems to have been the 
shame my father felt for his exchange, 
and his fear of the censures of that 
world to which he was always de- 
voted." 

"But how unjust to you!" said 
Clarence. 

" Not so much so as it seems," said 
Mordaunt, deprecatingly ; ** for I was 
then but a sickly boy, and according 
to the physicians, and I sincerely 
believe according also to my poor 
Other's belief, almost certain of a 
premature death. In that case Va- 
vasour would have been the nearest 



heir ; and this expectancy, by the by, 
joined to the mortgages on the pro- 
perty, made the sum given ridiculously 
disproportioned to the value of the 
estate. I must confess that the news 
came upon me like a thunder-bolt. 
I should have yielded up possession 
immediately, but was informed by 
my lawyers that my father had no 
legal right to dispose of the pro- 
perty; the discussion of that right 
forms the gtound of the present law- 
suit. But," continued Mordaunt, 
proudly, yet mournfully, " I am pre- 
pared for the worst; if, indeed, I 
should call that the worst which can 
affect neither intellect, nor health, 
nor character, nor conscience." 

Clarence was silent, and Mordaunt, 
after a brief pause, once more re- 
sumed his guidance. Their tour 
ended in a large library filled with 
books, and this, Mordaunt informed 
his guest, was his chosen sitting-rooml 

An old carved table was covered 
with works which for the most part 
possessed for the yeung mind of 
Clarence, more accustomed to imagine 
than reflect, but a very feeble attrac- 
tion ; on looking over them, he, how- 
ever, found, half hid by a huge folio 
of Hobbes, and another of Locke, a 
volume of Milton's poems : this paved 
the way to a conversation, in whidi 
both had an equal interest, for both 
were enthusiastic in the character 
and genius of that wonderful man, 
for whom "the divine and solemn 
countenance of Freedom " was dearer 
than the light of day, and whose soli- 
tary spell, accomplishing what the 
whole family of earth once vainly 
began upon the plain of Shinar, has 
built of materials more imperishable 
than " slime and brick," " a city and 
a tower whose summit has reached to 
heaven." 

It was with mutual satisfaction 
that Mordaunt and his guest con- 
tinued their commune, till the hour 
of dinner was announced to them by 
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a bell, whkh, formerly intended as 
an alarum, now served the peaceful 
purpose of a more agreeable summons. 

The same servant who had admitted 
Clarence ushered them through the 
great hall into the dining-room, and 
was their solitary attendant during 
their repast. 

The temper of Mordaunt was essen- 
tially grave and earnest, and his con- 
versation almost invariably took the 
tone of his mind; this made their 
conference turn upon less minute and 
common-place topics than one be- 
tween such new acquaintances, espe- 
pecially of different ages, usually does. 

** You will positively go to London 
io-morrow, then ? '* said Mordaunt, as 
the servant, removing the appurte- 
nances of dinner, left them alone. 

" Positively,'* answered Clarence. 
"I go there to carve my own fortunes, 
and, to say truth, I am impatient to 
begin." 

Mordaunt looked earnestly at the 
frank face of the speaker, and won- 
dered that one so young, so well edu- 
cated, and, from his air and manner, 
evidently of gentle blood, should ap- 
pear 80 utterly thrown upon his own 
resources. 

" I wisb you success," said he, after 
a pause ; " and it is a noble part of 
the organisation of this world, that 
by increasing those riches whicJi are 
beyond fortune, we do in general take 
the surest method of obtaining those 
which are in its reach." 

Clarence looked inquiringly at 
Mordaunt, who perceiving it, con- 
tinned, " I see that I should explain 
myself farther. I will do so by using 
the thoughts of a mind not the least 
beautiful and accomplished which this 
country has produced. ' Of all which 
belongs to us/ said Bolingbroke, * the 
lieast valuable parts can alone fall 
under the will of others. Whatever is 

(beet is safest; lies out of the reach of 
human power ; can neither be given 
nor taken away. Such is this great 



and beautiful work of nature, the ^ 
world. Such is the mind of man, ; 
which contemplates and admires the 
world whereof it niakes the noblest I 
part. These are inseparably ours, and / 
as long as we remain in one we shall ' 
enjoy the other.* '* 

"Beautiful, indeed !" exclaimed 
Clarence, with the enthusiasm of a 
young and pure heart, to which every 
loftier sentiihent is always beautiful. 

"And true as beautiful!" said 
Mordaunt. " Nor is this all, for the 
mind can even dispense with that 
world, 'of which it forms a part,* if we 
can create within it a world still 
more inaccessible to chance. But 
(and I now return to and explain my 
former observation) the means by 
which we can effect this peculiar 
world, can be rendered equally sub- 
servient to our advancement and 
prosperity in that which we share in 
common with our race ; for the riches, t 
which by the aid of wisdom we heap f 
up in the storehouses of the mind, 
are, though not the only, the most 
customary coin by which external 
prosperity is bought. So that the 
philosophy, which can alone give in- 
dependence to ourselves, becomes, 
under the name of honesty, the best 
policy in commerce with our kind.'* 

In conversation of this nature, 
which the sincerity and lofty enthu- 
siasm of Mordaunt rendered interest- 
ing to Clarence, despite the distaste to 
the serious so ordinary to youth, the 
hours passed on, till the increasing 
evening warned Linden to depart. 

"Adieu!" said he to Mordaunt. 
"I know not when we shall meet 
again, but if we ever do, I will make 
it my boast, whether in prosperity or , 
misfortune, not to have forgotten the 
pleasure I have this day enjoyed !" 

Returning his guest's farewell with, 
a warmth unusual to his manner, 
Mordaunt followed him to the door, 
and saw him depart. 

Fate ordained that they should 
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pursue, in very different paths, their 
several destinies; nor did it afford 
them an opportunity of meeting 
again, till years and events had severely 



tried the virtue of one, and materially 
altered the prospects of the other. 

The next morning Clarence Linden 
was on his road to London. 



*• Upon my word," cries J<mee» • 
extremely."— FiBLoiNO. 



The rumbling and jolting vehicle, 
-which conveyed Clarence to the 
metropolis, stopped at the door of a 
tavern in Holborn. Linden was 
ushered into a close coffee-room, and 
presented with a bill of fare. While 
he was deliberating between the 
respective merits of mutton chops 
and beef steaks, a man with a brown 
coat, brown breeched, and a brown 
wig, walked into the room; he cast 
a curious glance at Clarence, and then 
turned to the waiter. 

"A pair of slippers!" 

"Yes, sir," and the waiter dis- 
appeared. 

** I suppose," said the brown gentle- 
man to Clarence, " I suppose, sir, you 
are the gentleman just come to 
town]" 

*' You are tight, sir," said Clarence. 

"Very well, very well, indeed," 
resumed the stranger, musingly. " I 
took the liberty of looking at your 
boxes in the passage ; I knew a lady, 
sir, a relation of yours, I think." 

"Sir !" exclaimed Linden, colouring 
violently. 

" At least I suppose, for her name 
was just the same as yours, only, at 
least, one letter difference between 
them : yours is Linden, I see, sir ; 
hers was Minden. Am 1 right in my 
conjecture, that you are related to 
herl" 

'* Sir," answered Clarence, gravely, 
"notwithstanding the similarity of 
our names, we are not related." 



CHAPTER Vn. 
thou art a very odd fellow, and I like thy humour 



" Very extraordinary," replied the 
stranger. 

" Very," repeated Linden. 

" I had the honour, sir," said the 
brown gentleman, "to make Mrs. 
Minden many presents of value, and 
I should have been very happy to 
have obliged you in the same manner, 
had you been anyway connected with 
that worthy gentlewoman." 

" You are very kind," said Linden, 
" you are very kind ; and since such 
were your intentions, I believe I 
must have been connected with Mrs. 
Minden. At all events, as you justly 
observe, there is only the difference of 
a letter between our names ; — a dis- 
crepancy too slight, I am sure, to 
alter your benevolent intentions." 

Here the waiter returned with the 
slippers. 

The stranger slowly unbuttoned 
his gaiters. " Sir," said he to Linden, 
" we will renew our conversation pre- 
sently." 

No sooner had the generous friend 
of Mrs. Minden deposited his feet 
into their easy tenements, than he 
quitted the room. 

" Pray," said Linden to the waiter, 
when he had ordered his simple 
repast, "who is that gentleman in 
brown 1" 

" Mr. Brown," replied the waiter. 

"And who, or what is Mr. Brownl** 
asked our hero. 

Before the waiter could reply, Mr. 
Brown returned, with a large band- 
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box, carefully enveloped in a blue 
handkerchief. " You come from — , 
air V said Mr. Brown, quietly seating 
himself at the same table as I^den. 

" No, sir, I do not.*' 
' "From ^,thenr 

" No, sir !— from W .'* 

" W i—ay— well, I knew a lady 

with a name very like W (the 

late Lady Waddilove) extremely well. 
I made her some valuable presents 
— ^her ladyship was very sensible of 
it." 

"I don't doubt it, sir," replied 
Clarence; " such instances of general 
beneficence rarely occur !" 

" I have some magnificent relics of 
her ladyship in this box," returned 
Mr. Brown. 

"Really! then she was no less 
generous than yourself, I presume]" 

" Yes, her ladyship was remarkably 
generous. About a week before she 
died (the late Lady Waddilove was 
quite sensible of her danger), she 
called me to her — ' Brown,' said she, 
'you are a good creature ; I have had 
my most valuable things from you. I 
am not ungrateful ; I will leave you — 
my mmd! She is as clever as you 
are, and as good.' I took the hint, 
sir, and married. It was an excellent 
bargain. My wife is a charming 
woman; she entirely fitted up Mrs. 
Minden's wardrobe, and I furnished 
the house. Mrs. Minden was greatly 
indebted to us." 

" Heaven help me ! " thought 
Clarence, " the man is certainly mad." 

The waiter entered with the dinner; 
and Mr. Brown, who seemed to have 
a delicate aversion to any conversation 
in the presence of the Ganymede 
of the Holbom tavern, immediately 
ceased his communications; mean- 
while, Clarence took the opportunity 
to survey him more minutely than he 
had hitherto done. 

His new acquaintance was in age 
about forty-eight ; in stature, rather 
under the middle height; and thin, 



dried, withered, yet muscular withal, 
like a man who, in stinting his 
stomach for the sake of economy, 
does not the less enjoy the power of 
undergoing any fatigue or exertion 
that an object of adequate importance 
may demand. We have said already 
that he was attired, like twilight, "in 
a suit of sober brown ;" and there was 
a formality, a precision, and a cat-like 
sort of cleanliness in his garb, which 
savoured strongly of the respectable 
coxcombry of the counting-house. 
His face was lean, it is true, but not 
emaciated; and his complexion, sallow 
and adust, harmonised well with the 
colours of his clothing. An eye of 
the darkest hazel, sharp, shrewd, and 
flashing at times, especially at the 
mention of the euphonious name of 
Lady Waddilove — a name frequently 
upon the lips of the inheritor of her 
Abigail — with a fire that might be 
called brilliant, was of that modest 
species which can seldom encounter 
the straightforward glance of another; 
on the contrary, it seemed restlessly 
uneasy in any settled place, and 
wandered from ceiling to floor, and . 
comer to comer, with an inquisitive, 
though apparently careless glance, as 
if seeking for something to admire or 
haply to appropriate ; it also seemed 
to be the especial care of Mr. Brown 
to veil, as far as he was able, the 
vivacity of his looks beneath an 
expression of open and unheeding 
good nature, an expression strangely 
enough contrasting with the closeness 
and sagacity which nature had in- 
delibly stamped upon features pointed, 
aquiline, and impressed with a strong 
mixture of the Judaical physiognomy. 
The manner and bearing of this 
gentleman partook of the same un- 
decided character as his countenance ; 
they seemed to be struggling between 
civility and importance ; a real eager- 
ness to make the acquaintance of the 
person he addressed, and an assumed 
recklessness of the advantages which 
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that acqaainiAnce could bestow; — it 
was like the behaviour of a man who 
18 desirous of having the best possible 
motives imputed to him, but is fearful 
lest that desire should not be utterly 
fulfilled. At the first glance you 
would have pledged yourself for his 
re^ectability ; at the second, you 
would have half suspected him to be 
a rogue ; and, after you had been half 
an hour in his company, yo^ would 
confess yourself in the obscurest doubt 
which was the better guess, the first 
or the last 

"Waiter T said Mr. Brown, looking 
enviously at the viands upon which 
Linden, having satisfied his curiosity, . 
was now, with all the appetite of' 
youth, regaling himself " Waiter !" 

"Yes, sir r 

" Bring me a sandwich—and*— and, 
waiter, see that I have plenty of — 
plenty of " 

"What, sir r 

"Plenty of mustard, waiter." 

"Mustard'' (and here Mr. Brown 
addressed himself to Clarence) "is 
a very wonderful assistance to the 
digestion. By- the -by, sir, if you 
want any curiously fine mustard, I 
can procure yon some pots quite 
capital — a great fiivour, though — 
they were smuggled from France, 
especially for the use of the late Lady 
Waddilove." 

"Thank you," said Linden drily; 
" I shall be very happy to accept any 
thing you may wish to offer me." 

Mr. Brown took a pocket-book firom 
his pouch. " Six pots of mustard, sir 
— shall I say six T 

"As many as yon please," replied 
Clarence; and Mr. Brown wrote 
down " Six pots of French mus- 
tard." 

" You are a very young gentleman, 
sir," said Mr. Brown, "probably in- 
tended for some profession — I don't 
mean to be impertinent, but if I can 
be of any assistance — " 

"You can, sir," replied Linden, 



"and immediately — have the kind- 
ness to ring the bell." 

Mr. Brown, with a grave smile, did 
as he was desired; the waiter re- 
entered, and receiving a whi^[>ered 
order from Clarence, again disap- 
peared. 

" What profes^n did you say, sirl" 
renewed Mr. Brown, artfully. 

" None 1" replied Linden. 

" Oh, very well — ^very well indeed. 
Then as an idle, independent gentle- 
man, you will of course be a bit of a 
beau — want some shirts, possibly — 
fine cravats, too — gentlemen wear a 
particular pattern now — ^gloves, gold, 
or shall I say gUt chain, wat<rii and 
seals, a ring or two, and a snuff-box]" 

" Sir, you are vastly obliging," said 
Clarence, in undisgmsed surprise. 

" Not at all, I would do any thing 
for a relation oif Mrs. Minden." The 
waiter re-entered ; "Sir," said he to 
Linden, "your room is quite ready." 

"I am glad to hear it," sfdd 
Clarence, rising. "Mr. Brown, I 
have the honour of wishing you a 
good evening." 

"Stay, sir— stay; yon have not 
looked into these things belonging to 
the late Lady Waddilove." 

"Another time," said Clarence, 
hastily. 

" To-morrow, at ten o'clock," mut- 
tered Mr. Brown. 

" I am exceedingly glad I have got 
rid of that fellow," said Linden to 
himself, as he stretched his limbs in 
his easy chair, and drank off the last 
glass of his pint of port. " If I have 
not already seen, I have already 
guessed, enough of the world, to know 
that you are to look to your pockets 
when a man offers you a present; 
they who * give,' also * take away.' So 
here I am in London, with an order 
for £1000 in my purse, the wisdom 
of Dr. Latinas in my head, and the 
health of eighteen in my veins; will 
it not be my own fiiult if I do not both 
enjoy and make myself—* 
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And then, yielding to meditations 
of fatnre success, partaking strongly 
of the inexperienced and sanguine 
tempenonent of th« soliloquist, 



Clarence passed the hours, till his 
pillow summoned him to dreama 
no less ardent, and perhaps no less 
unreal. 



CHAPTER VIII. 
O ! how I long to be employed.— Everp Jfian in his ffumour. 



Clabxrob was sitting the next morn- 
ing over the very unsatisfactory 
breakfast which tea made out of 
broomsticks, and cream out of chalk, 
(adulteration thrived even in 17 — ) 
afforded, when the waiter threw open 
the door, and announced Mr. Brown. 

"Just in time, sir, you perceive," 
said Mr. Brown ; " I am punctuality 
itsdf : exactly a quarter of a minute 
to ten. I have brought you the pots 
of French mustard, and I have some 
yery valuable articles which joumtist 
want, besides." 

** Thank you, sir," said Linden, not 
well knowing what to say; said Mr. 
Brown, untying a silk handkerchief, 
produced three shirts, two pots of 
pqmatum, a tobacco canister, with a 
German pipe, four pair of silk stock- 
ings, two gold seals, three rings, and 
a stuffed parrot 1 

" Beautiful articles these, sir," said 
Mr. Brown, with a snuffle ' of inward 
sweetness long drawn out,' and ex- 
pressive of great admiration of his 
offered treasures ; " beautiful articles, 
sir, ar'n't they?" 

"Very, the parrot in particular," 
said Clarence. 

"Yes, sir," returned Mr. Brown, 
" the parrot is indeed quite a jewel ; 
it belonged to the late Lady Waddi- 
love; I offer it to you with con- 
siderable rcgrety for " 

" Oh I " interrupted Clarence, " pray 
do not rob yourself of such a jewel, it 
really is of no use to me." 

" I know that, sir— I know that," 



replied Mr. Brown ; ** but it will be 
of use to your Mends ; it will be in- 
estimable to any old aunt, sir, any 
maiden lady living at Hackney, any 
curious elderly gentleman fond of a 
nick-nack. I knew you would know 
some one to fiend it to as a present, 
even though you should not want it 
yourself," 

" Bless me !" thought Linden, " was 
there ever such generosity! Not con- 
tent with providing for my wants, he 
extends his liberality even to any 
possible relations I may possess !" 

Mr. Brown now re-tied ' the beau- 
tiful articles' in his handkerchief. 
" Shall I leave them, sir V said he. 

"Why, really," said Clarence, "I 
thought yesterday that you were in 
jest; but you must be aware that I 
cannot accept presents from any gen- 
tleman so much — so much a stranger 
to me as you are." 

" Ko, sir, I am aware of that," re- 
plied Mr. Brown ; ** and in order to 
remove the unpleasantness of such a 
feeling, sir, on your part — ^merely in 
order to do that, I assure you with no 
other view, sir, in the world — I have 
just noted down the articles on this 
piece of paper ; but, as you will per- 
ceive, at a price so low, as still to 
make them actually presents in every 
thing but the name. Oh, sir, I per- 
fectly understand your delicacy, and 
would not, for the world, violate it." 

So saying, Mr. Brown put a paper 
into Linden's hands, the substance of 
which a very little more experience 
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of the world would have enabled 
Clarence to foresee : it ran thus :r— 

Clarbncb Linobn, Esq., Dr. 

To Mr. Morris Brown. 

To Six Pots of French Mustard .£14 

To Three Superfine Holland Shirts, 
with Cambric Bosoms, complete .410 

To Two Pots of Superior French 
Pomatum 10 

To a Tobacco Canister of enamellcid 
Tin, with a finely executed head 
of the Pretender : slight flaw in 
the same 13 6 

To a German Pipe, second hand, as 
good as new, belonging to the lato 
Lady Waddilove 1 18 

To Four Pair of Black Silk Hose, 
ditto, belonging to her Ladyship's 
husband 2 8 

To Two Superfine Embossed Gold 
Watch Seals, with a Chissical 
Motto and Device to each, vtr.. 
Mouse Trap and •• Prenez Garde," 
to one, and ** Who the devil can 
this be from?"* to the other . .110 

To a remarkably fine Antique Ring, 
having the head of a Monkey . . 16 6 

A ditto, with blue stones . . . . 12 6 

A ditto, with green ditto *. ... 12 6 

A Stuffed Green Parrot, a remark- 
able favourite of the late Lady W. 8 8 

Sura Total 15 18 

Deduction for Ready Money . .0 13 C 

16 4 6 
Mr. Brown's Profits- for Brokerage I 10 

Sum Total £16 14 6 

Received of Clarence Linden, Esq., this 
day of 17^ 

It would have been no unamusing 
study to watch the expression of 
Clarence's face as it lengthened over 
each article until he had reached the 
final conclusion. He then carefully 
folded up the paper, restored it to 
Mr. Brown, with a low bow, and said, 
*' Excuse me, sir, I will not take ad- 
vantage of your generosity; keep 
your parrot and other treasures for 
«ome more worthy person. I cannot 

^ One would not have thought these 
ingenious devices had been of so ancient a 
date as the year 17—. 



accept of what you are pleased to 
term your very yalxiMe presents!" 

"Oh, very well, very well," said 
Mr. Brown, pocketing the paper, and 
seeming perfectly unconcerned at the 
termination of his proposals; "per- 
haps I can serve you in some other 
wayl" 

"In none, I thank you,** replied 
Linden. 

"Just consider, sir ! — ^you will want 
lodgings: I can find them for yon^ 
cheaper than you can yourself; or 
perhaps you would prefer going into 
a nice, quiet, genteel family, where 
you can have both board and lodging, 
and be treated in every way as the 
pet child of the master?" 

A thought crossed Linden*s mind. 
He was going to stay in town some 
time ; he was ignorant of its ways ; 
he had neither friends nor relations, 
at least none whom he could visit 
and consult; moreover, hotels, he 
knew, were expensive; lodgings, 
though cheaper, might, if tolerably 
comfortable, greatly exceed the sum 
prudence would allow him to ex- 
pend; would not this plan pro- 
posed by Mr. Brown, of going into a 
'nice, quiet, genteel family,* be the 
most advisable one he could adopt ? 
The generous benefactor of the late 
and ever-to-be-remembered Lady 
Waddilove perceived his advantage, 
and, making the most of Clarence's 
hesitation, continued^ 

"I know of a charming little abode, 
sir, situated in the suburbs of London, 
quite rus in urbe, as the scholars say; 
you can have a delightful little back 
parlour, looking out upon the garden, 
and all to yourself, I dare say." 

"And pray, Mr. Brown,** inter- 
rupted Linden, " what price do you 
think would be demanded for such 
enviable accommodation t — If you 
offer me them as 'a present,' 1 shall 
have nothing to say to them." 

"Oh, sir," answered Mr. Brown, 
" the price will be a trifle— a mere 
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trifle ; but I will inquire, and let you 
know the exact sum in the course of 
the day — all they want is a respect- 
able, gentlemanlike lodger ; and I am 
sure so near a relation of Mrs. Minden 
will, npon my recommendation, be 
received with avidity. Then you 
won't have any of these valuable arti- 
- cles, sir? Youll repent it, sir — take 
my word for it— hem !** 

"Since," replied Clarence drily, 
"your word appears of so much more 
value than your articles, pardon me 
if I prefer taking the former instead 
of the latter.*' 

Mr. Brown forced a smile. — "Well, 
air, very well, very well, indeed. You 
will not go out before two o'clock? 
and at that time I shall call upon you 
respecting the commission you luive 
£EiV0ured me with." 

" I will await you," said Clarence; 
and he bowed Mr. Brown out of the 
room. 

"Now, really," said Linden to him- 
self, as he paced the narrow limits of 
his apartment, "I do not see what 
better pUn I can pursue — but let me 
well consider what is my ultimate 
object. A high step in the world's 
ladder ! — how is this to be obtained? 
Pirst, by the regular method of pro- 
fessions; but what profession should 
I adopt? The church is incompatible 
with my object—the army and navy 
with my means. Next come the 
irregular methods of adventure and 
enterprise — such as marriage with a 
fertone" — ^here he paused, and looked 
St the ghiss — " the speculation of a 
political pamphlet, or an ode to the 
minister — attendance on some dying 
miser of my own name, without a re- 
lation in the world— or, in short, any 
other mode of making money that 
may decently offer itself. Now, 
ntoated as I am, without a friend in 
this great city, I might as well pur- 
ebase my experience at as cheap a 
nte and in as brief a time as possible, 
nor do I see any plan of doing so 
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more promising than that proposed 
by Mr. Brown." 

These and such like reflections, 
joined to the inspiriting pages of the 
"Newgate Calendar," and "The 
Covent Garden Magazine," two works 
which Clarence dragged irom their 
concealment under a black teaHray, 
afforded him ample occupation till 
the hour of two, punctual to which 
time Mr. Morris Brown returned. 

"Well, sir," said Clarence, "what 
is your report?" 

The friend of the late Lady W. 
wiped his brow and gave three long 
sighs before he replied: "A long 
walk, sir — a very long walk I have 
had; but I have succeeded. No 
thanks, sir— no thanks — the lady, a 
most charming, delightful, amiable 
woman, will receive you with pleasure 
— ^you will have the use of a back 
parlour (as I said) all the morning, 
and a beautiful little bed-room en- 
tirely to yourself —think of that, sir. 
You will have an ^gg for breakfast, 
and you will dine with the family at 
three o'clock : quite fashionable hours 
you see, sir." 

"And the terms ^" said Linden, 
impatiently. 

"Why, sir," replied Mr. Brown, 
"the lady was too genteel to talk to 
me about them — ^you had better walk 
with me to her house and see if you 
cannot yourself agree with her." 

" I will," said Clarence. " Will you 
wait here till I have dressed ? " 

Mr. Brown bowed his assent. 

"I might as well," thought Clarence, 
as he ascended to his bed-room, " in- 
quire into the character of this gentle- 
man, to whose good offices I am so 
rashly entrusting myself." He rang 
his bell — the chambermaid appeared, 
and was dismissed for the waiter. 
The character was soon asked, and 
soon g^ven. For our reader's sake; 
we will somewhat enlarge upon it 

Mr. Morris Brown originally came 
into the world with the simple appel- 
3 
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Mon of MoseSj a name wfaieh his 
father — honest man— had, as the 
Mifiories eaa still testifj, honourably 
borne before him. Scarcely, howerer, 
had the little Moses attained the age 
of five, when his father, for caused 
best known to himself) became a 
Christian. Somehow or otliet there 
iA a most potent oonnexi^ betweOn 
liho purse and the oonseieneei aad 
accordingly the blfeasings of heayen 
4eAeended in goldea showers tipon 
the proselyte. "I shall die worth a 
pkim/' said Moses the elder (who had 
ti^en unto himself the Christian cog^ 
llOmen of Brown) } " I shall die worth 
ft plum/' repeated he, as he went one 
fiiie morning to speeulate at the fix- 
change. A change of news, sharp 
and Hnexpected as a change of wind, 
lowered the stocks and blighted the 
pkm. Mr. Brown was in the Gaseite 
tha% week, aad his wife in Weeds for 
him the tiOxft. He left behind him, 
^ides the said wife» serera) debts 
attd his «on Moses. Beggared by the 
former, Onr widow took a small shop 
in Wardonr-street to sopport the 
latter. Patient, but enterprlMng — 
oftniious of riaking poands> inde- 
fatigable in raising pence^the little 
Moses inherited the propensities of 
his Hebrew ancestors; and, though 
ikot so capable as his immediate pro- 
genitor of making a fortune, he was 
at least far less likely to lose ooe^ In 
tpite, hoWerer, of all the industry, 
both of mother and don, the gains of 
the shop were but scanty: to increase 
tiiem capital was required, aad all 
Mr. Moses BrOwn's eapital lay in bis 
brain. " It is a bad foundation," said 
the mother, with a sigh* "Not at 
all r said the son, atnd, lOaTing the 
ehop, he turned broker. Now a 
broker is a man who makes an in^ 
dome out of other people's ftrnds-^ 
a gleaner of stray ext^avagaooes ; and 
by doing tht publie iho hononr of 
liring npon them^ Inay ihirljr be 
tMDMd»ltHi«aofft of attttt Miniattr 



in his wi^. What With hanniiilg 
sales, hawking ehina, selling tho 
enriosities of one old lady, and "pBt* 
chasing the same for anotheri Mr. 
Brown managied to enjoy a rery com- 
fortable esistenoe. Great pains and 
small gains will at last invert their 
antitheses^ and maice little trenblo 
and great profit ; so that by the time 
Mr. Brown had attained his fortieth 
year, the pett^ shop bad become a 
large Warehouse ; and^ if the worthy 
Moses, now christianised into Morris, 
was not so sanguine as his ihtfaer in 
the gathering of plums, he had been 
at leest as fortunate in the collecting 
of Windfiills. To say truth, the Abigi^ 
of the defunct Lady Waddilove bad 
been bo unprofitable helpmate to onr 
broken As ingeniowi as benevolent^ 
she was the owner of eertaib rooma 
of great resort In the neighbourhood 
of 9tt James's ^^roOmd where 01416 
and appointments were made better 
than anywhere else, and where Medit 
was giten, and character lo8t» upma 
terms equally advantageous to M 
aocoramodating Mrs. Brown. 

Meanwhile her husband, continning 
thh>«gh liking what he bad begma 
throngfa necessity, slackened not kii 
indusrtry in augmenting his fOrtnM ; 
on the oontrary, small profits wort 
but a keener indentive to large onei 
— as the glutton only sharpened fagr 
luncheon his appetite for dinner. 0tiU 
was Mr. Brown the very Aloibtadet 
of brokers^=--the universal geftin»>» 
suiting every man to his humonf. 
Btksinesa^ of whatever deftoriptioii^ 
from the purchase Of a boroagh W 
that of a brooeh, was alike the olyecl 
of Mr. Brown's most seaious pufsoifc : 
taverns^ where country cousins pat 
up^rustie habitations, where aneieiifc 
maidens resided—auction, or barter — 
eity, 9t hamlet—all were the same U 
that enterprising spirit, which mada 
out of every acquaintance — a eeoi- 
misaion! Sagaeione and aentOi Mr. 
Browk p«reeiv4d tht vvduo of •ceea- 
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tricit^ to eot^fin^ d«lfii, i&d Ibiliidy 
lyy eipertttiee, iliai irhaMVer wa b« 
Uragb«d ftt « odd will U gi«?ely 
considered m hsrmlMs. BeTMid ii 
ihe broker*^ pectilktflliet fren, there- 
fore, more ftrttficiAl than natunhl; 
and matrf were the tAf burs&iDs 
Whieh he Btnuggfled into effiict uKidtr 
the oomforts^ble eiotk of ftkigulariij. 



No WMder, thon, thai the crafty 
Morria grew gradoally in repute aa a 
pei^oQ of infinite utility and excellent 
qualificattotti; or that the penetrating 
frienda of Lit deceased sire bowed to 
the thrlTing itinerant, with a respect 
which they denied to many in loftier 
pnsfaMiona and more general eateeuL 
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TnMl mt fm hm an cxeeediof fine lodging bflre— very atai and prlrato.— Beit Jonsok. 



It wafi a tolerably long walk to the 
abode of which the worthy broker 
spoke in such high terms of com- 
mendation. At length, at the suburba 
towards Paddington, Mr. Brown 
stopped at a very small house: it 
stood rather retired from its s«r- 
rounding neighbours, which were of 
a loftier and more pretdndifig ai|>eet 
than itself, and, in its aWkwafd shape 
and pitifiH bashfolBess, looked ex- 
ceedingly like a Bchool-boy Undhig 
himself for the first time in & grown 
wff party) and shrinking with all 
ponible expedition into tbo obscurest 
ooftter he oaa diMover. Massing 
tilTOogh a lort of garden, in whioh a 
tpot of grass % in the embraces of a 
irtripo of gravel, Mr. Brown knocked 
mpom a tery Itright knooker at a rery 
tttw door. The latter was opened, 
«ttd a footboy appeared* 

"la Mrs. OoppeitM within r asked 
thebrokoTi 

" Yees, sir," said iko boy. 

^ Show this gentleman and myself 
wtjf atairt,** resumed Brown* 

** Tees," reiterated the Ukskey. 

9p a eingitlariy narrow stalrease, 
iBlo a singularly dimittatlve drawing- 
room, Ckreaoe and his guide were 
«Uiarad. Tbore^ seated on a liUle 
#tarfr by a Uttle work-table, with one 
fiK* #11 » UMleslooi aad one hand on 



a little book, was a little— very little 
lady. 

"This is the young gentleman," 
Said Mr. Brown .: and Clarence bowed 
low, in token of the introduction. 

The lady returned the salutation 
with an a^ctod bend, and said, in a 
mineiag and grotesquely subdued 
tone—" Ton are desirous, sir, of en- 
tering into the bosom of my family 
We possess accommodations of a most 
elegant description; — ^accustomed to 
the genteelest circles — enjoying the 
pure breezes of the Higbgate hills—* 
and presenting to any guest we may 
receive the attractions of a home 
rather than of a lodging, you will 
find our retreat no less eligible than 
unique. You are, I presume, sir, in 
seme profession — some city avocation 
—or-— or trade ] " 

''I havo the misfortune," said he, 
smiliug, " to belong to no profession." 

The lady looked hard at the speaker, 
and then at the broker. With cer- 
tun people, to belong to no profession 
is to be of no respectability. 

" The most unexceptionable refer- 
ences will be given — ^and required^* 
resumed Mrs. Copperas. 

" Certainly," said Mr. Brown, *'ce^ 
tunly, the gentleman is a relation of 
Mrs. Minden^ a veri/ old customer of 
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" In that case/' said Mrs. Copperas, 
** the afiair is settled : " and, rising, 
she rung the bell, and ordered the 
footboy, whom she addressed by the 
grandiloquent name of ds WartiM, to 
show the gentleman the apartments. 
While Clarence was occupied in sur- 
veying the luxuries of a box at the 
top of the house, called a bed-cham- 
ber, which seemed just large and just 
hot enough for a chrysalis, and a cor- 
responding box below, termed 'the 
back parlour, which would certainly 
not have been large enough for the 
said chrysalis, when turned into a 
butterfly, Mr. Morrip Brown, after 



duly expatiating on the merits of 
Clarence, proceeded to speak of the 
terms; these were soon settled, for 
Clarence was yielding, and the lady 
not above three times as extortionate 
as she ought to have been. 

Before Linden left the house, the 
bargain was concluded. That night 
his trunks were removed to his new 
abode, and having with incredible 
difficulty been squeezed into the bed- 
room, Clarence surveyed them with 
the same astonishment with which the 
virtuoso beheld the flies in amber — 

Not that the things were either rich or rmre. 
He wonder*d how the deril the/ got then ! 



CHAPTER X. 

Such aoenes had tempered with a penalve graoCb 

The maiden la4re of that faultless face; 

Had hong a sad and dreamlike spell upon 

The gliding music of her diver tone. 

And tthaded the soft soul which loved to lie 

In the deep pathos of that volumed eye^—CTNeitt, or the JUbel. 

The love thus kindled between them was of no conunon or calculating nature ; it was 
vigorous and delicious, and at times so suddenly Intense as to appear to their young hearta 
for a moment or so, with ahoMst an awful oharaoter.— Jii««<Ua. 



The reader will figure to himself a 
small chamber, in a remote wing of 
a large and noble mansion — the walls 
were covered with sketches, whose 
extreme delicacy of outline and co- 
louring betrayed the sex of the 
artist; a few shelves filled with books 
supported vases of flowers. A harp 
stood neglected at the farther end of 
the room, and just above hung the 
slender prison of one of those golden 
wanderers from the Canary Isles, 
which bear to our colder land some 
of the gentlest music of their skies 
and zephyrs. The window, reaching 
to the ground, was open, and looked 
through the clusters of jessamine and 
honeysuckle which surrounded the 
low verandah beyond, npon thick 
and frequent copses of blossoming 
shrubs, redolent of spring, and Kgurk" 



ling in the sunny tears of a Hay 
shower, which had only just wept 
itself away. Embosomed in these 
little groves lay plots of flowers, gir- 
dled with turf as greeH as ever wooed 
the nightly dances of the fidries; 
and afar off, through one artful open- 
ing, the eye caught the glittering 
wanderings of water, on whose light 
and smiles the universal happiness of 
the young year seemed reflected. 

But in that chamber, heedless of 
all around, and cold to the joy with 
which everything else, equally youth- 
ful, beautiftd, and innocent^ seemed 
breathing and inspired, sat a very 
young and lovely female. Her cheek 
leant upon her hand, and huge tean 
flowed fiuit and bumingly over the 
small and delica^ fingers. The comb 
that had confined hw tressea lay at 
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her feet, and the Idgb dreai which 
eoneealed her Bwelling breast had 
been loosened, to give vent to the 
Bofibcating and indignant throbbings 
which had rebelled against its cincture 
^— all appeared to announce that bit- 
terness of grief when the mind, as it 
were, wreaks its scorn upon the body 
in its contempt for external seemings, 
and to proclaim that the present 
more subdued and softened sorrow 
had only succeeded to a burst far less 
quiet and uncontrolled. Woe to those 
who eat the bread of dependence — 
their tears are wrung from the in- 
most sources of the heart. 

Isabel St Leger was the only child 
of a captain in the army, who died in 
her in&ncy ; her mother had surviyed 
him but a few months; and to the 
reluctant care and cold affections of a 
distant and wealthy relation of the 
same name, the warm-hearted and 
pennyless orphan was consigned. 
Migor-General Cornelius St. Leger, 
whose riches had been purchased in 
. India at the price of his constitution, 
was of a temper as hot as his curries, 
and he wreaked it the more un- 
sparingly on his ward, because the 
superior ill-temper of his maiden 
sister had prevented his giving yent 
to it upon her. That sister. Miss 
Diana St Leger, was a meagre gen- 
tlewoman of about six feet high, with 
a loud yoice and commanding aspect 
Long in awe of her brother, she re- 
joiced at heart to find some one 
whom she had such right and reason 
to make in awe of herself; and from 
the age of four to that of seventeen, 
Isabel suffered every insult and every 
degradation which could be inflicted 
upon her by the tyranny of her two 
protectors. Her spirit, however, was 
&r from being broken by the rude 
shocks it received ; on the contrary, 
her mind, gentleness itself to the 
kind, rose indignantly against the 
unjust. It was true that the sense of 
wrong did not break forth audibly; 



for, though susceptible, Isabel was 
meek, and her pride was concealed by 
the outward softness and feminacy of 
her temper ; but she stole away from 
those who had wounded her heart, 
or trampled upon its feelings, and 
nourished with secret, but passionate, 
tears the memory of the harshness or 
injustice she had endured. Yet she 
was not vindictive — her resentment 
was a noble not a debasing feeling ; 
once, when she was yet a child, MIbs 
Diana was attacked with a fever of 
the most malignant and infectious 
kind ; her brother loved himself far 
too well to risk his safety by attend- 
ing her ; the servants were too happy 
to wreak their hatred under the pre- 
tence of obeying their fears; they 
consequently followed the example of 
their master; and Miss Diana St. 
Leger might have gone down to her 
ancestors " unwept, unhonoured, and 
unsung," if Isabel had not volunteered 
and enforced her attendance. Hour 
after hour her fairy form flitted 
around the sick chamber, or sat mute 
and breathless by the feverish bed; 
she had neither fear for contagion 
nor bitterness for past oppression; 
everything vanished beneath the one 
hope of serving, the one gratification 
of feeling herself, in the wide waste of 
creation; not utterly without use, as 
she had been hitherto without friends. 
Miss St Leger recovered. "For 
your recovery, in the first place," said 
the doctor, " you will thank Heaven ; 
in the second you will thank your 
young relation," and for several days 
the convalescent did overwhelm the 
happy Isabel with her praises and 
caresses. But this change did not 
last long : the chaste Diana had been 
too spoiled by the prosperity of many 
years, for the sickness of a single 
month to effect much good in her 
disposition. Her old habits were 
soon resumed ; and though it is pro- 
bable that her heart was in reality 
softened towards the poor Isabel, that 
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■ofleninir by no smmm otioidtd t» 
ker temp«r. In (rath, the brolher 
and aUter vere iid4 vUkoni Affbotion 
|(Hr QQ« so beaatiful and good, but 
they had beea tMrturiag alwret all 
their liyei* tnd th«r alfoctiA& wat» 
and could bo, b«t that of a task* 
maiter or a planter. 

But Isabel was the only rtlation 
who ever appeared vithln their walb, 
and among the gueat«, with whom 
the luxurious nannon waa orewded* 
she paased no less for the heiresa than 
the dependant; to her, therefore, waA 
offered the homage of many lipa and 
hearts, and if her pride waa per* 
petually galled, and her leelinga in- 
sulted in private, her vanity (had 
that equalled her pride, and her fac- 
ings, in its susceptibility) would in 
no slight measure haTo raeompensad 
her in public. Unhappily, however, 
her vanity waa the leaat prominent 
quality she possauedi and the com* 
pUments <^ mwoenary adulation were 
not more rejected by her heaH than 
despised by her understanding. 

Tet did she bear within her a deep 
fond of buried tendemen, and a mine 
of giriiiA and tnthuiiaaiie romance ; 
^-dangerous gifts to one so situated, 
which, while they gave to her socret 
momenta of solitude a powerful, but 
vague attraction, probably only pre- 
pared for her future years the oiare 
which might betray them into error, 
or the delusion which would colour 
tton with r«gret. 

Among thoae whom the oatenta^ 
tious hospitality of General St. Legw 
attracted to his house, waa one of 
very different character and proton- 
Bions to the rest Formed to be un- 
p<^[mlar with the generality of men, 
the very qualities that made hi«a so 
were those which principally Csscinate 
Uie higher description of women : <^ 
aaoieut birth, which rendered stiU 
more displeasing the pride and cold- 
ness <^ his mien ; of talents peculiariy 
framed to attract Inteeeat ae weU aa 



of a doep am 
BU>rbid melancholy, which, whiW H 
turned from ordinary tiea, incliaod 
yearningly towarda paaaionate aflho* 
tiona; of a tamper, where romanoa 
waa omiy eanc o a i ed from tha mai^> 
to beoome more aaductive to the fcw ; 
unsocial, but bcMfvolAnt; dklUDad, 
but raapeoiad; of the auatarsat da> 
SManovr, but of paia&eoa the mmk 
fwni, though the most earefuUyooQr 
coaled ;"'-thia man united within hktt* 
self all that repela the common aaaa 
of Idaapoeies, and aU t^at irreaiat&ly 
wins iad ftsewaiaB the rare and 
romantic few. To these qualitiaa wwt 
added a carriage and bav-ing of that 
high and commanding order, whkk 
men miatAka for arrogance and pea- 
tension, and women overrate in pro- 
portion ta Ita contract to their own. 
Somethiog of mystery there waa im 
the commencement of the deep and 
etentlal love which took i^aoo h^ 
tween thia persMi and Isabel, whie^ I 
have nevM? been able to learn : vImmU 
ever it waa, it aeemed to eipedito and 
heighten the ordinary prograai ti 
love ; and when in the d^ twUig^ 
benealh Um firat melancholy anile el 
the eariiesi star, their hearts opanod 
audibly to each other, that oonfemion 
had been made eilenUy long since, 
and regiaiered in the lABaest fpnasana 
of theaool 

But thmr pasmsn, wUch begeft in 
prtsperiiy, was soon darkened. Who- 
thor he took o0hnee at the haughtinaaa 
of Isabel's lover, or whether be deoired 
to retain about him an object whidi he 
cottld terment and tyrannise over, no 
sooner did the General discover the 
attachment of his young rehitian, 
tdhan he peremptorily fbrbade ita io« 
dulgenee, and aaeumed bo isaalani 
and overbearing an air towards the 
lover, tJoMt the latter felt he could no 
longer repeat his viaita to, or even 
continue hia aoquaialMfle with, ikA 
nabob. 

To add to ihii» adfcraa elveun- 
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BkMMflB, « MlgtioB «f ikf lover, frtai 
n^m fais ezpeeiatieni ha4 beea large, 
VM ae enraged, net only at the insuU 
mi oousin had received, but at the 
▼eiy idea of his forming an alli^Aiie 
wiuL ene in so dependent a situatioa, 
and connected with such new Ueed, 
M Isahei St Legev, that, with that 
arroganoe which relations, hew«¥er 
distant, think themselves authorised 
to assume, ho enjoined his eousin, 
Jifeia pain of forfeiture ol fevour and 
fortune, te renounce all idea of so 
disparaging an alliance. The one 
thus addressed was not of a temper 
patiently to submit to sueh threats ; 
ke answered them with disdain, and 
the breaeh, so daagerous to his pe- 
euniary intepest, was already begun. 

So far had the history of our lover 
proeeeded at the time in whieh we 
liave introduced Isabel to the reader, 
and described to him the chamb^ to 
whieh, in all her troubles and humili- 
ations, she was acoustmned to fly, as 
to a sad, but still unviolatedysanetuai^r 
of retreat. 

The qniet of this a^lum was first 
broken by a slight rustling aQiong 
the leaves; but Isabel's back was 
tnined towards the window, and ii^ 
the engrossment of bor feelings she 
heard it not. The thick oopse that 
darkened the leftside of the verandah 
was pierced, and a man passed within 
the oovered space, a^d stood still and 
silent before the window, intea% 
gaoag upon the igore whi^ ^hough 
the ftiee was turned (twbsl him) fae-r 
trayed in its proportions t^t beauty 
whieh, in his eyes, had nMther aa 
equal nor a fault. 

¥he figure of the stranger, iiiengh 
Aot very tall, was above the ordinaiy 
height, and gracefully, ratber than 
robustly, formed. He was dressed in 
the darkest colours and the simf^t 
Ihshion, whieh rendered yet Bsore 
striking the nobleness of his mien, as 
well as the elear and almost delicate 
paleness of his eomplexionj his fea- 



tarss )vere flatly and aeeunM? 
formed ; and had not ill beaUb^ l^ff 
travel, m severe thojigbt deepened 
too maoh the lines of th^ cohMa- 
aaac9, and sharpened iu cq^^ttP^ the 
<tottc perfeetion of ikom featvrei 
weui4 have rendered hm unde^i^y^y 
and oven eminently handsome : as ^ 
was, the paleness and the soiiM^wik^ 
worn oharaater of his kfie, joined U^ 
an expression, at first glance, ra^htf 
haughty find repeUent^, made him 1<^ 
in phyeieal what he certiunly gainfMl 
m intellectual beauty. His eyen wMf 
large, deep, and mdiuichQly, and hil4 
the hat which now hung over hii 
brow be^ removed* it would have 
displayed a forehead of r^oaarkabli 
boldness and power. 

Altogether, the face was omi IQ ft 
rare and intellectual mould, and, if 
wanting in those saore luzuriiyftt 
attractions common to the ago ef the 
stranger, who could searcely h«ve 
attuned his twentyrslqith year, it 
betokened, at least, that predoxninaMe 
<tf mind over body, which, in soiae 
eyes, is the most requisite diaraet^r- 
istie of injUMuHne beauty. 

With a soft and noiseiosa step, Ihe 
strafiger moved ^om his station 
without the window, and, ^iteriAg 
the r^om, st^ towards the spot m 
which Isab^ was sitting. He lee^t 
ever her ohair, and hia eye re^^ 
upon hi$ own pieture, agud a letter in 
his avn writing, over which <^ teev 
ef the yo^ag ^phaa flowed fast. 

A n^oment more ef agitated haH' 
piness for (me-^of unconscious aiid 
eontinued sadness for the other-^ 

fis pe«Mifir lavw'P at h.«r feet. 

And what indeed "^ was to them th^ 
world beside, with all its chapgef of 
tlwe 1^4 tidel" Joy — hope — all 
bUsdful and bright sepsations, 1^ 
niogled like meeting waters, in fm 
sunny str^^m of heartlsH and w^ 
fsOiQinahle i^^yme^^ -^ huli ih^i 
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paBBod away, and the remembrance 
of bitterness and evil succeeded. 

" Oh, Algernon !" said Isabel, in a 
low voice, " is this your promise]" 

"Believe me,'* said Mordannt, for 
it was indeed he, " I struggled long 
with my feelings, but in vain ; and 
for both our sakes, I rejoice at the 
conquest they obtained. I listened 
only to a deceitful delusion ^vhen I 
imagined I was obeying the dictates 
of reason. Ah, dearest, why should 
we part for the sake of dubious and 
distant evils, when the misery of 
absence is the most certain, the most 
unceasing evil we can endure 1" 

" For your sake, and therefore for 
mine !" interrupted Isabel, struggling 
with her tears. '' I am a beggar and 
an outcast. You must not link your 
fate with mine. I could bear. Heaven 
knows how willingly, poverty and all 
its evils for you and tiWi you ; but I 
cannot h^ng them upon you." 

"Nor will you," said Mordaunt, 
passionately, as he covered the hand 
he held with his burning kisses. 
" Have I not enough for both of usi 
It is my love, not poverty, that I 
beseech you to share." 

* No ! Algernon, you cannot deceive 
me : your own estate will be torn from 
you by the law : if you marry me, 
your cousin will not assist you : I, 
you know too well, can command 
nothing; and I shall see you, for 
whom in my fond and bright dreams 
I have presaged every thing great and 
exalted, buried in an obscurity from 
which your talents can never rise, and 
suffering the pangs of poverty, and 
dependence, and humiliation like my 
own — and — and — I — should be the 
wretch who caused you all. Never, 
Algernon, never ! — I love you too — 
too well!" 

But the effort which wrung forth 
the determination of the tone in 
which these words were uttered was 
too violent to endure ; and, as the full 
desolation of her despair crowded fiist 



and dark upon the orphan's mind, 
she sank back upon her chair in very 
sickness of soul, nor heeded, in her 
unconscious misery, that her hand 
was yet clasped by her lover, and 
that her head drooped upon his 
bosom. 

" Isabel," he said, in a low, ^weet 
tone, which to her ear seemed the 
concentration of all earthly music — 
"Isabel — look up — my own — my 
beloved — look up and hear me. 
Perhaps you say truly when you tell 
me that the possessions of my house 
shall melt away from me, and that 
my relation will not offer to me the 
precarious bounty which, even if he 
did offer, 1 would reject; but, dearest^ 
are there not a thousand paths open 
to me — the law — the state— the 
armyl — you are silent^ Isabel — 
speak!" 

Isabel did not reply, but the soft 
eyes which rested upon his told, in 
their despondency, how little her 
reason was satisfied by the aiguments 
he urged. 

'* Besides," he continued, " we know 
not yet whether the law may not 
decide in my favour— at all events, 
years may pass before the judgment 
is given — those years make the prime 
and verdure of our lives — ^let us not 
waste them in mourning over blighted 
hopes and severed hearts — let us 
snatch what happiness is yet in our 
power, nor anticipate, while the 
heavens are still bright above us, the 
burden of the thunder or the cloud." 

Isabel was one of the least selfish 
and most devoted of human beings, 
yet she must be foigiven if at that 
moment her resolution faltered, and 
the overpowering thought of being 
in reality his for ever flashed upon 
her mind. It passed from her the 
moment it was formed, and rising 
from a situation in which the touch 
of that dear hand, and the breath of 
those wooing lips endangered the 
virtue, and weakened the stiength, of 
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her resolyes, sbe withdrew herself 
from his grasp, and while she averted 
her eyes, which dared not encounter 
his, she said in a low hnt firm voice — 

" It is in vain Algernon ; it is in 
rain. I can be to you nothing but a 
blight or burthen, nothing but a 
sonree of privation and anguish. 
Think you that I wiU be, this ?— no, I 
will not darken your fair hopes, and 
impede your reasonable ambition. 
Qo, (and here her voice &ltered for 
a moment, but soon recovered its 
tone,) go, Algernon, dear Algernon; 
and, if my foolish heart will not ask 
jon to think of me no more, I can at 
least implore you to think of me only 
as one who would die rather than cost 
jou a moment of that poverty and 
debasement, the bitterness of which 
she has felt herself, and who, for that 
rery reason, tears herself away from 
you for ever." 

"Stay, Isabel, stay!" cried Mor- 
dannt, as he caught hold of her lobe, 
"give me but one word more, and 
yen shall leave me. Say that if I can 
create for myself a new source of 
independence ; if I can carve out a 
road where the ambition you erro- 



neously impute to me can be gratified, 
as well as the more moderate wishes 
our station has made natural to us 
to form — say, that if I do this, I may 
permit myself to hope — say, that wJim^ 
I have done it, I may claim you as 
my own ! " 

Isabel paused, and turned once 
more her face towards his own. Her 
lips moved, and though the words 
died within her heart, yet Mordaunt 
read well their import in the blushing 
cheek and the heaving bosom, and 
the lips which one ray of hope and 
comfort was sufficient to kindle into 
smiles. He gazed, and all obstacles, 
all difficulties, disappeared ; the gulf 
of time seemed past, and he felt 
as if already he had earned and won 
his reward. 

He approached her yet nearer ; one 
kiss on those lipa, one pressure of 
that thrilling hand, one long, last, 
embrace of that shrinking and trem- 
bling form — and then, as the door 
closed upon his view, he felt that the 
sunshine of nature had passed away, 
and that in the midst of the laughing 
and peopled earth he stood in darkness 
and alone. 
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W|i left Clarence solely <l^p<»jite4 w 
his UttW lodgiogs, whetbw frgro 
the he»t of hia apartmeftt or tlie rest- 
}e8sne89 9 migmUon of h^s pro- 
duces in aert^in coqetltutioiis, his 
glumbera on th^ Sret nigbt of bis 
a^val were distiirbe4 and l^ief, lie 
yose early aiid descended to the 
pwrlour; Mr. do Wvens, tho nobly 
«ppellativ«d foot-boy, was laywg the 
breakfast clotb. From three painted 
shelves which constitijted the library 
©f "Copperas Bower," ^ its owners 
graeefully called their habi^iatioB, 
(Harence took down it boolf very 
prettily bonnd ; it was " Poems by a 
KoblemaQr'* Ho sooner had he read 
two pages than he did estacUy what 
the reader would have do»e* mi 
restored the volume respectfully to 
its place. He then drew his Qh^ 
towards the window, and wistfully 
eyed sundry ancient nursery maids, 
who were leading their infant charges 
to the "fresh fields, and pastures 
new," of what is now the Regent*s 
Park. 

In about an hour Mrs. Copperas 
descended, and mutual compliments 
were exchanged; to her succeeded 
Mr. Copperas, who was well scolded 
for his laziness : and to them. Master 
Adolphus Copperas, who was also 
ehidingly termed a naughty darling, for 
the same offence. Now then Mrs. 
Copperas prepared the tea, which she 
did in the approved method, adopted 
by all ladies to whom economy is 
dearer than renown — viz. the least 
possible quantity of the jBoi-diaarU 
Chinese plant was first sprinkled by 
the least possible quantity of hot 



waier i after ^his miiti;u?e h«d b^eomi 
as \M^ and m bitter a« it «kuU4 
possibly b«» without any adjunct fro9 
the apothecary's skill, it was suddenly 
drencihed wit^ a copious diffusm, 
and as suddenly poured forth, we^fc 
washy, and abonunable, into ^ 
e^> severally appertaining wvto th* 
four papliake^ of the matutinal n^^ta^ 

Then ihe conversation began ^ 
flow. Mr«, Copperas was a fine lady, 
and a aentimenjlialist-rr^very obaervani 
of ^e little niceties of phrase W 
manner. Mr. Copperas was a fMkr 
jobber, ajad a wit^ loved a good bit in 
eaeh capacity, wwi very round, ^ery 
short, {^d very much like a John 
Pory, and saw in the features and 
wind of the Uttle Copperas, the e^ae^ 
representative of himself 

"Molpbu^i {ay love, "mi Ksa* 
Copperas, " mind what I told yon and 
sit upright. — Mr. Linden will you 
allow me to cut you a UeUe piece of 
this roll V 

" Thank yon,** said Clarence, " I will 
trouble you rather for the whole of it* 

Conceive Mrs. Copperas's dismay! 
from that moment she saw herself 
eaten out of house and home ; besides, as 
she afterwards observed to her friend 
Miss Barbara York, the "vulgarity of 
such an amazing appetite !" 

" Any commands in the city, Mr. 
Linden 1 " asked the husband : " a 
coach will pass by our door in a few 
minutes — ^must be on 'Change in half 
an hour. Come my lore, another cup 
of tea — ^make haste — I have scarcely 
a moment to take my fare for the 
inside, before coachee takes hu for 
the outside. Ha! ha! ha! Mr. Linden.** 
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^hvi, Mr. etm^mMr mi hk 
lieljimate, *' h^w can jreu b« m aiUjf I 
■tiling suah an Mampl^ io your mmi, 
to o .. .attf ir mind Im, Adolphiii, ay 
loi»-4l0, ehild, ahi*! yoa aahainod «f 
ytamlf t ^ Mf er pat t)M §p««i w 
your cup till you haye done |a»; I 
must rttUy utiul you ft^ KktoAl, to 
loifii M&nnara. — We h^% » v«iy 
pNily UttU colk^ion of bookt hero 
Kr. lAndem, if you would l&e to rmA 
tm kttur or two a£t«r Ure«klMt*«-«y)d, 
teka yonr haadt out of yotir po«kott 
-idl ikb bMl SnglMh oImom, I 
lidiow •«- foftomaefaui, Mid Yowig'v 
Kight Thoughts, and Joseph Androwi^ 
and the Spectator, and Pope's Iliad, 
snd Creech's Lucretius ; but you will 
look over them yourself! This is 
liberty Hall, as well as Copperas 
Bower, Mr. Linden !" 

"Well my love," said the itock- 
jobber, "I believe I must be off. Here 
Tom-— Tom— (Mr. de Warens had just 
entered the room with some more hot 
-water, to weaken ttill farther ''the 
poor remain! of wkat was onee^-^-ifae 
ton l)--*Tom, just ran out and atop the 
ooaefa, it will be by in fivo minutoi.'* 
: ^ Hi^e not I prayed, and besought 
yon, nuyay and many a time, Mr. 
OoppeMt/' said the lady, relwkingly, 
"nM to call De Warena by Us christian 
MBof Dont you know, that aH 
poo^ in fontoel iife, who only keep 
OBO aorvaniy invariably caU him 1^ 
hlo BifBMno, as if he wore tko butler, 
yooknewt" 

^^Now, that is too good, ny lovo,** 
vMOopporae. ^4 will eaH poor Ton 
l^nny aumaoio yon pleaoe, but I 
Mtllf oant pass him off for a butlert 
Hn*-^ha*-<ba-«-yoa must ezcnao mo 
tiiore, my 1o¥0 1 * 

M And pray, why nol, Kr. CopponMl I 
koivo known many a bntler buogto 
■K>io at a oork ^an ho does; and 
pmy toll mo, who did you ever 900 
WBli bolter at dinner 1* 

« He waH at dinner, mj lo¥ol it ia 
moikowkownita.'* 



» Who thMu Mr* Go^eiw)" 

" Why iM* my lovo— it'a we w^ 
wait lor dinneiN^^M^I tbat'f tho oook'a 
ftiiH, not hia.'* 

« fthftw, Mf, Copporaft-Adolpbm, 
my love, lii upright, darling." 

HiM de War«M ^iM from t^ 
bottom of tko siUto— 

« Moftstor, tho 9Bt^h, k« oeming up.** 

«Tboro w9n't bo room for it to 
tnm tk4w;' 9/k4 tho lioetM^ua M^ 
Oopp^na, koking ronnd the apartr 
meat, as if ho took the word^ UtoraU^ 

«<What0OfiffkiBit,boyr 

Kow that waa aot ibo age jw wbioJi 
ooMkoo aooQiod tko dtar, oiFovy half* 
hour, and Mr. Copperas knew the 
name of the coach, as well as he knew 
his own. 

" It be the Swallow coach, sir." 

" Ob, very well : then since I have 
swallowed in the roll, I will now roll 
in the Swallow— ha — ha — ha ! Gk)od- 
bye, Mr. Linden." 

Ko sooner had the witty stock- 
j<d]^ left the room, than Mrs. 
Copperas aoomed to expand into t 
now ofistoneo. ^< My hnaband, air/* 
said she, apologetically, *' ia oo odd, 
but heV an ojEoottent storKng eharao* 
ier ; and thai, yon know, Mr. linden, 
teiio more in tho boaon at a family 
than all the diining quoHlies wkiek 
eaptivato tho imagination. I an 
Buro, Mr. Linden, that Ihe movaliat ia 
right in admonishing ua to pr^^r ^ 
gold to the tinsol. I have now been 
married aome years, and every yoar 
seems happtortiumtlio last I but then, 
Mr. Linden, it is aoeh a pleasure to 
eontomplato Ao growing graees of 
the aweot pledge of onr mutual lovo 
-^Adelphps, my dear, keep your feet 
atiU, and take your handa oniof yonr 
poekotaP 

A short paoso ensnod. 

'' Wo aoe a gveat deal of oompany,'' 
said Mrs. Ck^raa, pompoosly, " and 
of tho very best deseriptian. SuinO' 
times wo are ftiYOured ky the aoetotf 
of tho great Mr. Ta^ot, a gentleman 
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of immense forinnei and quite the 
conrtier: he is, it is true, a little 
eccentric in his dress; but then he 
was a celebrated beau in his young 
days. He is our next neighbour; 
you can see his house out of the 
window, just across the garden — 
there ! We hare also, somelimeB, our 
humble board graced by a yery 
elegant friend of mine. Miss Barbara 
York, a lady of very high connexions, 
her first cousin was a lord mayor — 
Adolphus, my dear, what are you 
about 1 — Well, Mr. Linden, you will 
find your retreat quite undisturbed ; 
I must go about the household affiurs ; 



not that I do anything more than 
superintend, you know, sir; but I 
think no lady should be abore con^ 
suiting her husband's interests — 
that's what I call tnie old English 
conjugal affection. — Come Adolphus, 
my dear.** 

And Clarence was now alone. " I 
ftar," thought he, " that I shall get 
on yery indifferently with these 
people. But it will not do for me to 
be misanthropical, (and, as Dr. Latinas 
was wont to say,) the great merit of 
philosophy, when we cannot command 
circumstances, is to reconcile us to 
them." 



CHAPTER XII. , 

A retired beau is one of the most instructive spectacles in the world. 

STKPHIir MONTAOVB. 



It was quite true that Mrs. Copperas 
saw a great deal of company, for at a 
certain charge, upon certain days, any 
individual might have the honour of 
sharing her family repast ; and many, 
of various callings, though chiefly in 
commercial life, met at her misceU 
laneous board. Clarence must, indeed, 
have been difficult to please, or obtuse 
of observation, if, in the variety of 
her guests, he had not found some- 
thing either to interest or amuse 
him. Heavens! what a motley group 
were accustomed, twice in the week, 
to assemble there? the little dining 
parlour seemed a human oven ;. and 
it must be owned that Clarence was 
no slight magnet of att^iction to 
the female part of the guests. Mrs. 
Copperas's bosom friend in especial, 
the accomplished Miss Barbara York, 
darted the most tender glances on 
the handsome young stranger; but 
whether or not a nose remarkably 
prominent and long, prevented the 
ghmces firom taking full effect, it is 



certain that Clarence seldom repaid 
them with that affectionate ardour 
which Miss Barbara York had ven- 
tured to anticipate. The only persons 
indeed for whom he felt any sympar 
thetic attraction, were of the same 
sex as himself. The one was Mr. 
Talbot, the old gentleman whom 
Mrs. Copperas had described as the 
pericct courtier; the other, a young 
artist of tuo name of Warner. Talbot, 
to Clarence's great astonishment (for 
Mrs. Copperas's eulogy had prepared 
him for something eminently dis- 
pleasing), was a man of birth, fortune, 
and manners peculiarly graceful and 
attractive. It is true, however, that, 
despite of his vicinity, and Mrs. Cop- 
peras's urgent solicitations, he very 
seldom honoured her with his com- 
pany, and he always cautiously sent 
over his servant in the morning to 
inquire the names and number of her 
expected guests: nor was he ever 
known to share the plenteous board 
of the stockjobber's lady whenever 
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any other partaker of its dainties, 
save Clarence and the young artist^ 
were present The latter^ the old 
gentleman really liked: and as, for 
one truly well bom, and well bred, 
there is no Yulgarity except in the 
mind, the slender means, obscure 
birth, and struggling profession of 
Warner were circumstances which as 
they increased the merit of a gentle 
manner and a fine mind, spoke rather 
in his favour than the reverse. Mr. 
Talbot was greatly struck by Clarence 
Linden's conversation and appearance; 
and, indeed, there was in Talbot's 
tastes so strong a bias to aristocratic 
externals, that Clarence's air alone 
would have been sufficient to win the 
good graces of a man who had, 
perhaps, more than most courtiers of 
his time, cultivated the arts of manner, 
and the secrets of address. 

"You will call upon me soonl" 
said he to Clarence, when, after dining 
one day with the Copperases and their 
inmate, he rose to return home. And 
Clarence delighted with the urbanity 
and liveliness of his new acquaint- 
ance, readily promised that he would. 

Accordingly the next day, Clarence 
called upon Mr. Talbot The house, 
as Mrs. Copperas had before said, 
adjoined her own, and was only sepa- 
rated from it by a garden. It was a 
dull mansion of brick, which had 
disdained the frippery of paint and 
white-washing, and bad indeed been 
built many years previously to the 
erection of the modem habitations 
which surrounded it. It was, therefore, 
as a consequence of this priority 
of birth, more sombre than the rest, 
and had a peculiarly forlorn and 
solitaiy look. As Clarence approached 
the door, he was struck with 
the size of the house — it was of 
very considerable extent^ and in 
the more favourable situations of 
London would have passed for a very 
deairable and spacious tenement 
An old man, whose accurate precision 



of dress bespoke the tastes of the 
master, opened the door, and aftei 
ushering Clarence through two long, 
and to his surprise, almost splendidly 
furnished rooms, led him into a third, 
where seated at a small writing-table, 
he found Mr. Talbot That person, 
one whom Clarence then little thought 
would hereafter exercise no small 
influence over his &te, was of a figure 
and countenance well, worthy the 
notice of a description. 

His own hair quite white was care-' 
fully and artificially curled, and gave 
a Grecian cast to features whose 
original delicacy, and exact, though, 
small proportions, not even age could 
destroy. His eyes were laige, bkck, 
and sparkled with almost youthful 
vivacity; and his month, which was the 
best feature he possessed, developed 
teeth, white and even as rows of ivory. 
Though small and somewhat to^ 
slender in the proportions of his 
figure, nothing could exceed the ease 
and the grace of his motions and air ; 
and his dress, though singpilarly rich 
in its materials, eccentric in its 
fiishion, and from its evident study, 
unseemly to his years, served never- 
theless to render rather venerable 
than ridiculous a mien which could 
almost have carried off any absurdity, 
and which the fiwhion of the garb 
peculiarly became. The tout ensemble 
was certainly that of a man who was 
still vain of his exterior, and conscious 
of its effect ; and it was as certainly 
impossible to converse with Mr. 
Talbot for five minutes, without 
merging every less respectAil impres- 
sion, in the magical fiiscination of his 
manner. 

'' I thank you, Mr. Linden," said 
Talbot, rising, " for your accepting so 
readily an old man's invitation. If I 
have felt pleasure in discovering that 
we were to be neighbours, you may 
judge what that pleasure is to-day at 
finding you my visitor." 

Clarence, who, to do him justice. 
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ITM tAwsfJi H&df at fetttr&tn; ft fiA« 
f^^ech, repH^ in ft similttr ilraiR, ftnd 
^e (MmrerBfttloft flowed ob agr««ftMy 
«aiougli. TlMr« wa» iMre ihftn » 
m»d«rat« ooll«oliM of book» Ik tb« 
room, ftUd thit eirottmMaftee lod 
OUrenee to alludo to Uterftty sobjecte; 
ihM6 Mr. Tftlbot took np with ftf idity, 
ftad touehed with ft light but grfteeful 
orifcicisin upon Whtkf Of tho then 
uodero^ and ftomo of tho older, 
writers. He seettOd delighted to fi&d 
himself understood and a{>preeiated 
by Clsrenee, and every moment of 
linden's risii serred to ripen their 
ftcqnaintanee into intimaey^ Ai length 
they talked upon Co^ovM Bower and 
ils inmatos. 

" Yod Will ftnd youf host tnkA 
hostess/' said Hm old gentlomftn, 
"eertainly of a difRfcrent order from 

e persons with whom it le easy to 
yon have assooiftted ) bat, at yonr 
happy ago, a year or two may bo very 
well thrown away npon obeerviRg the 
mannere and ouetums of thoee whom, 
in later life, yon may often be ealled 
npon to coneiliftto, of perhaps to con* 
trol. Thai man will never be a per- 
hex gentleman who lites only with 
gentlemen. To be ft man of the 
World, we maul view that world in 
every grade, and in every perspeotive. 
In short, the moot practical ftri of 
wisdom, is that whioh extraete from 
things tho very qnality they least a^ 
pear to pueeess ; and the aotor in the 
world, like the actor on the stage, 
should find 'a baeket-hilted sword 
very convenient to carry milk in/ * 
As for me, I have enrvtv«d my rete^ 
tions and friends^ I oannot keep kte 
hours, nor adhere to the unhealthy 
oMtoms of good Boeiety; nor do I 
think that, to ft man of my age and 
habits, any remuneration woeld ade- 
quately repfty the flterinee 0t heftlth 
er comfort. I am, therefore^ well 



* See the witty invMitdry of a pUyet^B 
eOedsinUMTatlir. 



oentent to sink into ft bermttage ia 
an obecttre eorner of thie greni iam% 
and only oeeasionally to revite mf 
'past remembrftnces of higher elate/ 
by admitting » few old aoquaintamMe 
to drink my baohelor*« tea» and talk 
over the news of the day. Henoi» 
you eee, Mr. Lteden, I pick np twe er 
thuee novel aneodotee of state it&d 
seandal, and maintain my Importanee 
at Ooppeias Bower, by retaUkig theoi 
seoond hand. Now that yon at« oM 
of the inmatee of that abode, I iMl 
be more frequently its guest. By'tht- 
by, 1 will let you into a seofft : kMV 
that I am somewhat a lever of the 
marvellons^and like to indulge a Mtlle 
embellishing exaggeratSon ter mf 
plaee where there ie no ehanoe 0f 
ftnding me out. Mind, therefore, mj 
dear Mr. Linden, that yon take no 
ungenerous advantage of thte oenft»> 
sion; bat suffer me, now and then, 
to tell my stories my own way, evw 
when you think truth would nq^it 
me to teU them in another.** 

"Certainly,** eaid Clarence, ItHlih 
ing; "let ns make an agi«eme&t: 
yon Khali teU yonr stories as yon 
ploMo, if yon will grant me the came 
liberty in paying my eomplimente; 
and if I laugh alond at the etories, 
yon shall promise me not to laogh 
aloud at the oompliments." 

«It is a bond,** said Talbot; "ftftd 
ft very lit exchange of service it ti. It 
will be ft problem in human natnre to 
eee who has the best of it t yon fthftU 
pay yonr ooun by flattering the people 
present^ and I mine, by abusing these 
absent. Kow, In spite of yonr youtk 
Md curling locks, I will wager that I 
soeceed tho best; for in vanity them 
ie eo great ft mixture of envy thftt M 
eompliment is like ajndicioue ftbnee 
^to enchant yonr aoquaintaueOi tidt» 
eole his friends.** 

"Ah, eir,** eaid Cbrenee, <'tidft 
opinion of yonn is, I traet, a little kk 
the Freneh eehool, where briNitnej H 
flMM emdied thna tmthy md l^en 
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ab HI bpinivB vf oof i^Miea ttlwa^ baa 
^e meril of iNMsbig for proloufi^*" 

Talbot smiled, and shook kls hetA, 
" My dear young friend," said he, " it 
is quite right that you, who are 
coming into the world, should think 
veil of it; and it is also quite right 
that I, who am going out of it^ should 
console myself by trying to despise it 
However, let me tell you, my young 
friend, that he whose opinion of m«in« 
kind is not t^ dletftted Will always 
be the most benevolent, because the 
mmi itt^lg«n«, t6 ih08« erton ihcl 
de&t^ to human imp^e^ion: to 
)llttce out natftft Ih too flattering a 
tie# i« only to eothi dittppointtiient, 
Mtd «&d itt t&isatkthropy. The man 
wIm 9tiA out wHh elpedtlng t6 find 
•H hiA fellow ereatutes heroeA of virtue, 
will conclude by condemiting theta aft 
ittofuiters of vic6; uid, on the con- 
trary, the. least exacting Judge of 
Mliohft WHl be the most iMtidni If 
^M, in his owft perftetiOtt, did not 
8M flo ttany fhdlii^s in \xt, think you 
lt6 w^ld he M gtBciouis to our 
Tirtees?" 

"And yet,** cddd ClsteUce, '*W6 
feioMk 6tery day eeuiiupids of th6 
Idghttt ^xo^tleuce." 

"teft," replied talbot, *'(jf the 
kt^hal, but uot of th6 most tonstant, 
eteMlence. He kuotrs very Utile of 
tild human heatt who hnaglnes ire 
caiinot do a good action ; but, ftlas ! 
ke kBOWs still less of it who supposes 
wft eftn be always doing good actions. 
hk eiaetly the same ratio we see 
efftrf day tfa« greatest crimes are 
oMiffiUted ; but we find no wretch sd 
depnited as to b« Always committing 
cr^ttes. Man o&nnot be perfect even 

In thift ttftnnet Ttlhisi ftud htS 
yttnng visitor oottfersed, till Clarence, 
after & stay of unwarrantable length, 
rMB to depstt. 

"Well," said Tatbfrt, "if w* now 
rightly understend eiftch Othef, we 
ikaH be tke best frieoids in the W<»Id. 



As we skaH eipeet great things from 
each other sometimes, we will hare no 
selnple in exacting a heroic sacrifice 
every now and then ; for instance^ 
I will ask you to punish yourself by 
<m occasional tite-d-tete with an ancient 
gentleman; and, as we can also, by 
itie same reasoning, pardon great 
faults in each other, if they are not 
often committed, so I will forgive you, 
with all my heart, whenever you 
teftwe my invitations, if you do not 
refuse them often. And now fiureweU 
till we meet again.** 

It Seemed singular, and almost un- 
natural to Linden, that a man like 
Talbot, of birth, fortune, and great 
fastidiousness of taste and tempet; 
should have formed any sort of ac- 
quaintance, however slight and dis- 
tant, with the facetious stock-jobber 
and his wife; but the fact is easily 
explained by a reference to the vanity 
which we shall See hereafter made the 
ruling passion of Talbot's nature. 
This vanity, which branching forth 
into a thousand eccentricities, dis- 
played itself in the singularity of his 
dreSs, the studied yet graceful warmth 
of h^ manner, his attention to the 
minutiee of life, his desire, craving 
and insatiate, to receive from every 
one, however insignificant, his obolum 
of admiration; — this vanity, once 
fi&ttered by the obsequious homage it 
obtained from the wonder and rever- 
ence of the Copperases, reconciled 
his taste to the disgust it so frequently 
and necessarily conceived ; and, having 
ih great measure resigned his former 
acquaintance, and wholly outlived his 
friends, he was contented to purchase 
the applause which had become to 
him a necessary of life, at the humble 
market more immediately at his 
command. 

There Is no dilemma in which 
Vanity cannot find an expedient to 
develope its fofm — no stream of cir- 
cumstances in which its buoyant and 
light nature will not rise to float upon 
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the surface. And its ingenuity is as 
fertile as that of the player who (his 
wardrobe allowing him no other 
method of playing the fop) could still 



exhibit the preyalent passion for dis- 
tinction by wearing stockings of di^ 
ferent colours. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

Who dares 
Interpret then my life for me, as 'twere 
One of the undiatinguiahable many ?— Ck>i.saiDox'8 WaUentUin, 



Thb first time Clarence had observed 
the young artist, he had taken a deep 
interest in his appearance. Pale, thin, 
undersized, and slightly deformed, 
the sanctifying mind stUl shed over 
the humble frame a spell more power- 
ful than beauty. Absent in manner, 
melancholy in air, and never con- 
versing except upon subjects upon 
which his imagination was excited, 
there was yet a gentleness about him 
which could not fail to conciliate and 
prepossess; nor did Clarence omit 
any opportunity to soften his reserve, 
and wind himself into his more inti- 
mate acquaintance. Warner, the only 
support of an aged and infirm grand- 
mother (who had survived her imme- 
diate children,) was distantly related 
to Mrs. Copperas ; and that lady ex- 
tended to him, with ostentations 
benevolence, her favour and support. 
It is true, that she did not impoverish 
the young Adolphus to enrich her 
kinsman, but she allowed him a seat 
at her hospitable board, whenever it 
was not otherwise filled ; and all that 
she demanded in return was a picture 
of herself, another of Mr. Copperas, a 
third of Master Adolphus, a fourth of 
the black cat, and from time to time 
sundry other lesser productions of his 
genius, of which, through the agency 
of Mr. Brown, she secretly disposed at 
a price that sufficiently remunerated 
her for whatever havoc the slender 
appetite of the young painter was able 
to effect. 



By this arrangement, Clarence had 
many opportunities of gaining that 
intimacy with Warner which had 
become to him an object; and though 
the painter, constitutionally diffident 
and shy, was at first averse to, and 
even awed by, the ease, boldness, 
fluent speech, and confident address 
of a man much younger than himself 
yet at last he could not resist the 
being decoyed into familiarity; and 
the youthful pair gradually advanced 
from companionship into friendship. 
There was a striking contrast between 
the two; Clarence was bold and fiiknk, 
Warner close and timid. Both had 
superior abilities— but the abilities of 
Clarence were for action, those of 
Warner for art: both were ambitious, 
but the ambition of Clarence was that 
of circumstances rather than charac- 
ter ; compelled to carve his own for- 
tunes without sympathy or aid, he 
braced his mind to the effort, though 
naturally too gay for the austerity, 
and too genial for the selfishness, of 
ambition. But the very essence of 
Warner's nature was the feverish 
desire of fiune ; it poured through his 
veins like lava; it preyed as a worm 
upon his cheek; it corroded his 
natural sleep; it blackened the colour 
of his thoughts ; it shut out, as with 
an impenetrable wall, the wholesome 
energies and enjoyments and olgects 
of living men; and, taking from him 
all the vividness of the present, all 
the tendemeas of the past^ tsonstrained 
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his heart to dwell for erer and for 
erer amidst the dim and shadowy 
chimeras of a future he was fated 
nerer to enjoy. 

But these differences of character, 
so far from disturbing, rather ce- 
mented their friendship; and while 
Warner (notwithstanding his adyan- 
tage of age) paid involuntary deference 
to the stronger character of Clarence, 
he, in his turn, derived that species 
of pleasure by which he was most 
gratified, from the affectionate and 
nnenvious interest Clarence took in 
his speculations of future distinction, 
and the unwearying admiration with 
which he would sit by his side, and 
watch the colours start from the can- 
vas, benteth the real, though uncul- 
tured, genius of the youthful painter. 
Hitherto, Warner had bounded his 
attempts to some of the lesser efforts 
of the art; he had now yielded to 
the urgent enthusiasm of his nature, 
and conceived the plan of an histori- 
cal picture. Oh ! what sleepless nights, 
what struggles of the teeming fancy 
with the dense brain, what labours of 
the untiring thought, wearing and 
intense as disease itself, did it cost 
ihe ambitious artist to work out in 
the stillness of his soul, and from its 
confused and conflicting images, the 
design of this long meditated and 
idolised performance. But when it 
tooa designed; when shape upon shape 
grew and swelled, and glowed from 
the darkness of previous thought upon 
the painter's mind; when, shutting 
his eyes in the very credulity of de- 
light, the whole work arose before 
him, glossy with its fresh hues, bright, 
completed, faultless, arrayed, as it 
were, and decked out for immortality 
— oh ! then what a full and gushing 
moment of rapture broke like a re- 
leased stream upon his soul t What 
a recompense for wasted years, health, 
and hope! What a coronal to the 
▼isiona and transports of Genius; 
brief, it is true, but how steeped in 

No. 222. 



the very halo of a light that might 
well be deemed the glory of heaven ! 

But the vision fades, the gorgeous 
shapes sweep on into darkness, and, 
waking from his reverie, the artist 
sees before him only the dull walls 
of his narrow chamber ; the canvas 
stretched a blank upon its frame ; the 
works, maimed, cnide, unfinished, of 
an inexperienced hand, lying idly 
around; and feels himseU—himaelf, 
but one moment before the creator of 
a world of wonders, the master spirit 
of shapes glorious and majestical 
beyond the shapes of men— hashed 
down from his momentary height, 
and despoiled both of his sorcery and 
his throne. 

It was just in such a moment that 
Warner, starting up, saw Linden, 
(who had silently entered his room,) 
standing motionless before him. 

"Oh! Linden," said the artist, "I 
have had so superb a dream — a dream 
which, though I have before snatched 
some such vision by fits and glimpses, 
I never beheld so realised, so perfect 
as now ; and — but you shall see, you 
shall judge for yourself; I will sketch, 
out the design for you ; '* and with a 
piece of chalk, and a rapid hand, 
Warner conveyed to Linden the out- 
line of his conception. His young 
friend was eager in his praise and his 
predictions of renown, and Warner 
listened to him with a fondness, 
which spread over his pale cheek a 
richer flush than lover ever caught 
from the whispers of his beloved. 

** Yes," said he, as he rose, and his 
sunken and small eye flashed out with 
a feverish brightness, "yes, if my 
hand does not fail my thought, it shall 
rival even — " Here the young painter 
stopped short, abashed at that indis- 
cretion of enthusiasm about to utter 
to another the hoarded vanities hitherto 
locked in his heart of hearts as a sealed 
secret, almost from himself. 

"But come," said Clarence, affec- 
tionately, " your hand is feverish and 
i 4 
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dry, and of lata you haTO seemed more 
languid than you were wont— eome, 
Warner, you want exercise: it is a 
beautiful evening, and you shall ex- 
plain your picture still further to me 
as we walk." 

Aocustomed tc yield to Olarenoe, 
Warner mechanically and abstractedly 
obeyed; they walked out into the 
open streets. 

"Look around ua," said Warner, 
pausing, " look among this toling^ and 
busy, and sordid mass of beings, who 
claim with us the fellowship of clay. 
The poor labour, the rich feast ; the 
only distinction between them is that 
of the insect and the brute; like them 
they fulfil the same end, and share 
the same oblivion; they die, a new 
race springs up, and the very grass 
upon their graves fades not so soon aa 
their memory. Who, that is conscious 
of a higher nature, would not pine 
and fret himself away to be confounded 
with these 1 Who would not burn, 
and sicken, and parch, with a delirious 
longing to divorce himself from so 
vile a herd 1 What have their petty 
pleasures, and their mean aims to 
atone for the abasement of grinding 
down our spirits to their level ] Is 
not the distinction from their blended 
and common name a sufficient recom- 
pense for all that ambition suffers or 
foregoes 1 Oh, for one brief hour (I 
ask no more) of living honour, one 
feeling of conscious, unfearing cer- 
tainty, that Fame has conquered 
Death ; and then for this humble and 
impotent clay, this drag on the spirit 
which it does not assist but fetter, 
this wretched machine of pains and 
aches, and feverish throbbings, and 
vexed inquietudes, why, let the worms 
consume it, and the grave hide — for 
Fame there is no grave." 

At that moment one of those un- 
fortunate women, who earn their pol- 
luted sustenance by beooming the 
hypocrites of passion, abruptly ac- 
costed them. 



"Miserable wretch I " aaid Warner, 
loathingly, as he pushed her aside ; 
but Clarence, with a kindlier feeling, 
noticed that her haggard cheek was 
wet with tears, and that hdr frame, 
weak and trembling, could scarcely 
support itself; he, therefore, with 
that promptitude of charity whicb 
gives ere it discriminates, put some 
pecuniary assistance in her hand, md 
joined his oomradei. 

'' You would not hare spoken m 
tauntingly to the poor girl had you 
remarked her distress," said ClarenM. 

"And why," said Wwner, mourn- 
fully, " why be so cruel as to prolongs 
even for a few hours, an exisience 
which mercy would only seek to bring 
nearer to the tomb] That unfor* 
tunate is but one of the herd, one of 
the victims, to pleasures which debaae 
by their progress, and ruin by their 
end. Yet perhaps she is not worse 
than the usual followers of love]-H)f 
love — that passion the most wor* 
shipped, yet the least divine,^elfish 
and exacting,— drawing its aliment 
from destruction, and ita very nature 
from tears." 

"Nay," said Clarence, ''you oon^ 
found the two loves, the £roa and the 
Anteros, gods whom my good tutor 
was wont so sedulously to distinguish : 
you surely do not inveigh thus against 
ail IoyqV 

"I cry you mercy," said Warner, 
with something of sarcasm in his 
pensivenesa of tone. " We must no4 
dispute, so I will hold my peace ; bot 
make love all you will, what are the 
false smiles of a lip which a few years 
can blight as an autumn leaf 1 whs|» 
the homage of a heart as feeble and 
mortal as your ownl Why, I with % 
few strokes of a little hair, and an 
idle mixture of worthless colours, will 
create a beauty in whose mouth there 
shall be no hollownesa — in whose Up 
there shall be no Ming— there, in 
your admiration you shall have no 
need of flattery* vi^ no fear of 
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falsehood; yon shall not be stang 
with jealousy, nor maddened with 
treachery; nor watch with a breaking 
heart over waning bloom, and depart- 
ing health, till the grave open, and 
your perishable paradise is net. No 
— ^the mimic work is mightier than 
the original, for it outlasts it ; your 
love cannot wither it, or your deser- 
tion destroy — ^your very death, as the 
being who called it into life, only 
stamps it with a holier value." 

"And so then," said Clarence, "you 
would seriously relinqmsh, for the 
mut« copy of the mere features, those 
affections whioh no painting can 
express 1** 

r^ "Ay," said the painter, with an 
energy unusual to his quiet manner, 
and slightly wandering in his ansnrer 
from Clarence's remark, "Ay, one 
serves not two mistresses — ^mine is 
the glory of my art. Oh! what are 
the cold shapes of this tame earth, 
where the footsteps of the gods have 
yaiushed, and left no trace, the ble* 
xoiahed forms, the debased brows, and 
the jarring features, to the glorious 
Md gorgeous images which I can 
conjure up at my wiUI Away with 
human beauties, to him whose nights 
are baumted with the forms of angels 
and wanderers from the stars, the 
spirits of all things lovely and exalted 
14 the universe :— the universe as it 
va4 — ^when to fountain, and stream, 
and hill, and to every tree which the 
««QUMer clothed, was allotted the vigil 
el a Nymph I— when through glade, 
9Dd by vater-&ll, at glossy noontide, 
«r Hoder the silver stars, the forms eS 
Qodiwad and Spijrit were seen to 
wiUk; when the seulptor modelled 
l^ja Biigh^ work from the beauty and 
itireagth «f Heaven, and the poet lay 
in t)ie shade to dream of the Kaiad 
aad. the Fano^ and the Olympian 
dwellers whom he waked in rapture 
to behold ; voA the painter, mot as 
DOW, shaping from shadow and ia 



solitude the dim glories of his heart, ^ 
caught at once his inspiration from 
the glow of earth and its living wan- 
derers, and, lo, the canvas breathed ! 
Oh ! what are the dull realities and 
the abortive offspring of this altered 
and humbled world — the wrorld of 
meaner and dwarfish men — to him 
whoae realms ig*e peopled with visions 
like these 1" 

And the artiat, whose ardour,, long 
excited, and pent within, had at last 
thus audibly, and to Clareno^'a at- 
tonishment, burat forth, paused^, aa if 
to recal himself from his wandenAg 
enthusiasm. Suohk moments of excite- 
ment were, indeed, rare with him, 
except when utter^ alone, and oven 
then, were almost invariably followed 
by that depression of spirit by whidk 
all over-wrought susceptibility is 9»Q- 
ceeded. A change came over hia iaeci, 
like that of a cloud, when the aon- 
beam, which gilded, leaves it, and, 
with a slight sigh, and a subdueii 
tone, he resumed ; 

" So, my friend, you see whai owr 
art can do even for the humblest pro- 
fesaor, "whm I, a poor, friendleai^ 
patronless artist, ean thus indulge 
mj-self by forgetting *li* present. Bat 
I have not yet explained to yo«k the 
attitude (^ m^ principal figure ;"* and 
Warner prooMded onoe more to MaS 
the particulars of his intended pier 
ture. It nvuat be cottfessed that he 
had chosen 4 fine, though an arduous^ 
subject : it was ijke Trial of Charles 
the First; and as the painter, with 
the enthuaias]» of hia professicoi and 
the eloquence peculiar to himaelf, 
dwelt upon the varioua expressions 
of the various f&rma which that estnr 
ordinary judgment court afforded, 
no wonder that Clarence forgot, with 
the artist himself the disadvantages 
Warner had to encounter, in the in- 
experience of an unregulated taste, 
and an imperfect proles^io«£U odo- 
cation. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

All manners take a tincture from our own. 

Or come discoloured through our passions shown. — Popk. 

What ! gire up liberty, property, and, as the Oazetteer says, lie down to be saddled with 
wooden shoes?— Tfcor qf Wake/leld. 



Therb was Bomething in the melan- 
choly and reflective character of 
Warner resembling that of Mordaunt ; 
had they lived in these days, perhaps 
both the artist and the philosopher 
had been poets. But (with regard to 
the latter) at that time poetry was 
not the customary vent for deep 
thought, or passionate feeling. Gray, 
it is true, though unjustly condemned 
as artificial and meretricious in his 
style, had infused into the scanty 
works which he has bequeathed to 
immortality a pathos and a richness 
foreign to the literature of the age; 
and, subsequently, Goldsmith, in the 
aflecting, yet somewhat enervate sim- 
plicity of his verse, had obtained for 
Poetry a brief respite from a school 
at once declamatory and powerless, 
and led her forth for a ''Sunshine 
Holiday," into the village green, and 
under the hawthorn shade. But, 
though the softer and meeker feelings 
had struggled into a partial and occa- 
sional vent, those which partook more 
of passion and of thought, the deep, 
the wild, the fervid, were still without 
" the music of a voice." For the after 
century it was reserved to restore 
what we may be permitted to call the 
spirit of our national literature; to 
for^ke the clinquant of the Fiench 
mimickers of classic gold; to ex- 
change a thrice-adulterated Hippo- 
crene for the pure well of Shakspeare 
and of nature ; to clothe philosophy 
in the gorgeous and solemn majesty 
of appropriate music; and to invest 



passion with a language as burning 
as its thought, and rapid as its im- 
pulse. At that time reflection found 
its natural channel in metaphysical 
inquiry, or political speculation ; both 
valuable, perhaps, but neither pro- 
found. It was a bold, and a free, and 
an inquisitive age, but not one in 
which thought ran over its set and 
stationary banks, and watered even 
the common flowers of verse : not one 
in which Lucretius could have em- 
bodied the dreams of Epicurus; 
Shakspeare lavished the mines of a 
superhuman wisdom upon his &iry 
palaces and enchanted isles; or the 
Beautifier* of this common earth 
have called forth — 

The motion of the spirit that impels 
All thinking things, all objects of aU 
thought ; 

or Disappointment and Satiety have 
hallowed their human griefs by a 
pathos wrought from whatever is 
magnificent, and grand, and lovely 
in the unknown universe; or the 
speculations of a great, but visionary,i* 
mind have raised, upon subtlety and 
doubt, a vast and irregular pile of 
verse, full of dim-lighted cells, and 
winding galleries, in which what 
treasures lie concealed ! That was an 
age in which poetry took one path, 
and contemplation another ; those 
who were addicted to the latter pur- 
sued it in its orthodox roads; and 
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many, whom Nature, perhaps, in- 
tended for poets, the wizard Custom 
conyerted into speculators or critics. 

It was this which gaye to Algernon's 
studies their peculiar hue ; while, on 
the other hand, the taste for the fine 
arts which then universally prevailed, 
directed to the creations of painting, 
rather than those of poetry, more 
really congenial to his powers, the 
intense imagination and passion for 
glory which marked and pervaded 
the character of the artist. 

But as we have seen that that 
passion for glory made the great cha- 
racteristic difference between Clarence 
and Warner, so also did that passion 
terminate any resemblance which 
Warner bore to Algernon Mordaunt 
With the former, a rank and un- 
wholesome plant, it grew up to the 
exclusion of all else : with the latter, 
subdued and regulated, it sJwMered, 
not withered, the virtues by which it 
was surrounded. With Warner, am- 
bition was a passionate desire to sepa- 
rate himself by fame, from the herd 
of other men; with Mordaunt, to 
bind himself by charity yet closer to 
his kind : with the one it produced a 
disgust to his species ; with the other, 
a pity and a love : with the one, power 
was the badge of distinction ; with the 
other, the means to bless ! But our 
story lingers. 

It was now the custom of Warner 
to spend the whole day at his work, 
and wander out with Clarence, when 
the evening darkened, to snatch a 
brief respite of exercise and air. 
Often, aloDg the lighted and populous 
streets, would the two young and un- 
friended competitors for this world's 
high places, roam with the various 
crowd, moralising as they went, or 
holding dim conjecture upon their 
destinies to be. And often would 
they linger beneath the portico of 
some house where, "haunted with 
great resort," Pleasure and Pomp 
held their nightly revels, io listen to 



the music tnat, through the open 
windows, stole over the rare exotics 
with which wealth mimics the southern 
scents, and floated, mellowing by dis- 
tance, along the unworthy streets; 
and while they stood together, silent, 
and each feeding upon separate 
thoughts, the artist's pale lip would 
curl with scorn, as he heard the laugh 
and the sounds of a frivolous and 
hollow mirth ring from the crowd 
within, and startle the air from the 
silver spell which music had laid upon 
it "These," would he say to Cla- 
rence, *' these are the dupes 6f the 
same fever as ourselves : like us, they 
strive, and toil, and vex their little 
lives for a distinction from their race. 
Ambition comes to them, as to all; 
but they throw for a different prize 
than we do ; theirs is the honour of a 
day, ours is immortality; yet they 
take the same labour, and are con- 
sumed by the same care. And, fools 
that they are, with their gilded names 
and their gaudy trappings, they would 
shrink in disdain from that compa- 
rison with us which we, with a juster 
fastidiousness, blush at this moment 
to acknowledge. 

From these scenes they would rove 
on, and, both delighting in contrast, 
enter i some squalid and obscure 
quarter of the city. There, one night, 
quiet observers of their kind, they 
paused beside a group congregated 
together by some common cause of 
obscene merriment or unholy fellow- 
ship—a group on which low vice had 
set her sordid and hideous stamp— to 
gaze and draw strange humours or a 
motley moral from that depth and 
ferment of human nature, into whose 
sink the thousand streams of civi 
lisation had poured their dregs anr 
offal. 

"You survey these,** said the 
painter, marking each with the cu- 
rious eye of his profession: "they 
are a base horde, it is true ; but they 
have their thirst of fame, their aspi- 
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niUonft eveii in the abyet of critpe, or 
itie ioatiiflom^nesb of ^mteh^d mwat. 
Dowu in yon cellftr^ \rhere a ferthing 
nishlighi gUmmen upon hitgfard 
oli«eks> distorted >Tith tko idiotcy of 
^ink-^th^re, in thftt fonl attic, ^m 
whotte casement jrou eee the beggar's 
rags hang to dry, or rather to crumble 
in Ihe reeking and fiUhy air'^farther 
on, within those walU which, black 
and heavy as the hearts they hide, 
olesd our miserable pioepect,-^t-here, 
nyem there, in the mildewed dungeon, 
in the felon's cell, on the rery ficaflfbid 
ae)f--^Ambition huge her own hope, 
or scowls upon hor own despair* Yes ! 
the inmates of those walls had their 
I»erilous ^me of honour, their 'hasard 
of the die,' in which vice wae triumph 
«nd infamy success. We do but share 
their passion, though we direct it to 
a better object." 

Paueing for a moment, as his 
thoughts flowed into a somewhat dif- 
forent channel of hie character, Warner 
oontinued— * We have now caught a 
^mpse of the two great divisions of 
mankind ; they who riol in palaces, 
and they who make mirth hideous in 
rags and hovels: own that it is but 
a poor survey in either. Can we be 
contemptible with these, or loathsome 
with those ? Or rather have we not 
a nobler spark within us, which we 
have but to fon into a flame, that 
shall bum for ever, when these miser- 
able meteors sink into the corruption 
fifom which they rise?" 

"But," observed Clarence, "these 
are the two extremes; the pinnacle 
of civilisation too worn and bare for 
any more noble and vigorous fruit, 
and the base upon which the cloud 
descends in rain and storm. Look 
to the central portion of society; 
there the soil is more genial, and its 
produce more rich." 

**l8 it 80, in truth 1** answered 
Warner ; ** pardon me, I believe not : 
the middling classes are as human as 
the rest There is the region,^the 



heart — of Avarice, — systematistd, 
spf^eadlng, rotting, the very ftrngw 
and leprosy of social statM^-^^uspi- 
cion, craft, hypocrisy, servility to the 
great, oppression to the low, the wax- 
like mimicry of courtly vices, the 
hardness of flint to humble woes ,-— - 
thought, feeling, the faculties and 
impulses of man, all ulcered into one 
great canker— Oain ;— these make the 
general charaeter of the middling 
class, the unleavened mass of thaf 
mediocrity which it has been Um 
wisdom of the shallow to applaud. 
Pah! «M too are of this class, this 
I potter^B earth, this paltry mixture ol 
I mud and stone ; but toe, my friend. 
we will knead gold into our day.** 

" But look,** said Clarence, pointing 
to the group before them ; ** look, yon 
wretched mother, whose voice an 
instant ago uttered the coarsest ac- 
cents of maudlin and intoxicated 
prostitution, is now fostering hei 
infant, with a fondness stamped upon 
her worn cheek and hollow eye, wMcb 
might shame the nice maternity ol 
nobles ;-^4Uttd there too, yon wretch 
whom, in the reckless efiVonteryoi 
hardened abandonment, we onrselvee 
heard a few minutes since boost of his 
dexterity in theft, and openly exhibit 
its token^look, he is now, with a 
Samaritan's own charity, giving the 
very goods for which his miserable 
lif^ was risked, to that attenuated 
and starving stripling I No, Warner, 
no ! even this mass is not unleavened. 
The vilest infimiy is not too deep for 
the Seraph Virtue to descend and 
illumine its abyss f " 

" Out on the weak fools ! " said the 
artist, bitterly : it would be some- 
thing, if they could be consistent erea 
in crime ! " and, placing his arm in 
Linden's, he drew him away. 

As the picture grew beneath the 
painter's hand, Clarence was much 
struck with the outline and expression 
of countenance given to the regicide 
Bradshaw. 
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*'Tkey ard bat an t|iip6Tfect copy 
of the living origi&Al from whom I 
hat« borrowed ikem/' said Warner, 
in Mfiwer lo Clar«iide*s r«mark upon 
the fltemnesii of ih^ f^ature^. '' But 
that original— a relation of mine, is 
coming here to-day — you shall see 
him." 

- While Warner was yet speaking, the 
person in question enteredi His were, 
indeed, the form and face worthy to be 
seleed by the painter. The peculiarity 
of his character made him affeot a plain- 
ness of dress unusual to the day, and 
approaching to the simplicity, but 
not the neatness, of Quakerism. His 
hair,— then, with all the better ranks, 
a principal object of cultiTation, — ^was 
wild, dtsherelled, and, in wiry flakes 
of the sablest hue, rose abruptly from 
a fbrebead on which either thought or 
passion had written its annals with an 
inm pen ; the lower part of the brow, 
which orerhung the eye, was sin- 
gularly sharp and prominent ; while 
the lines, or rather furrows, traced 
under the eyes and nostrils, spoke 
somewhat of exhaustion and internal 
fatigne. But this expression was con- 
trasted and contradicted by the firmly 
o(»npre8sed Up ; the lighted, steady, 
stem eye; the resolute and even 
8ttiblK>m ftxmt, joined to proportions 
strikingly athletic, and a stature of 
uncommon height. 

'*Well, Wolfe," said the young 
painter to the person we have de- 
scribed, ''it is indeed a kindness to 
give me a second sitting." 

" Tush, boy!" answered Wolfe : "all 
men have their vain points, and I own 
that I am not ill pleased that these 
rugged features should be assigned, 
even in fancy, to one of the noblest of 
those men who judged the mightiest 
cause in which a country was ever 
plaintiff, a tyrant criminal, and a 
world witness ! " 

While Wolfe was yet speaking, his 
countenance, so naturally harsh, took 
a yet sterner aspect, and the artist, by 



a happy touch, si.cceeded in trans- 
ferring it to the canvas. 

"But, after all," continued Wolfe, 
^ it shames me to lend aid to an art 
frivolous in itself, and almost culpable 
in times when Freedom want« the 
head to design, and, perhaps, the 
hand to execute, &r other and nobler 
works than the blaioning of her past 
deodsT ipon perishable canvas." 

A momentary auger at the slight 
put upon his art crossed the pale 
brow of the artist ; but he remem- 
bered the character of the man, and 
oontinued his work in silence. 

" You consider then, sir, that these 
are times in whioh liberty is attacked 1" 
said Clarence. 

"Attacked!" repeated Wolfe — 
" attacked !" and then suddenly sink- 
ing his voice into a sort of sneer— 
"why, since the event which this 
painting is dei^gned to commemorate 
— I know not if we have ever had one 
solitary gleam of liberty break along 
the great chaos of jarring prejudice 
and barbarous law which we term, 
forsooth, a glorious constitution. 
Liberty attacked I no, boy — ^but it is 
a time when liberty may be gained." 

Perfectly unacquainted with the 
excited polities of the day, or the 
growing and mighty spirit which 
then stirred through the minds of 
men, Clarence remained silent; but 
his evident attention flattered the 
fierce republican, and he proceeded. 

"Ay," he said slowly, and as if 
drinking in a deep and stern joy 
from his conviction in the truth of 
the words he uttered — " Ay, I have 
wandered over the face of the earth, 
and I have warmed my soul at the 
fires which lay hidden under its quiet 
surface; I have been in the city and 
the desert — the herded and banded 
crimes of the Old World, and the 
scattered, but bold, hearts which are 
found among the savannahs of the 
New; and in either 1 have beheld 
that seed sown which, from a mustard 
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grain, too scanty for a bird's beak, 
shall grow up to be a shelter and a 
home for the whole family of man. I 
have looked upon the thrones of 
kings, and lo, the anointed ones were 
in purple and festive pomp; and I 
looked heneaih the thrones, and I saw 
Want and Hunger, and despairing 
Wrath gnawing the foundations away. 
I have stood in the streets of that 
great city where Mirth seems to bold 
an eternal jubilee, and beheld the 
noble riot while the peasant starved ; 
and the priest build altars to Mam- 
mon, piled from the earnings of 
groaning Labour, and cemented with 
blood and tears. But I looked far- 
ther, and saw, in the rear, chains 
sharpened into swords, misery ripen- 
ing into justice, and fjBonine darken- 
ing into revenge ; and I laughed as I 
beheld, for I knew that the day of 
the oppressed was at hand.'* 

Somewhat awed by the prophetic 
tone, though revolted by what seemed 
to him the novelty, and the fierceness, 
of the sentiments of the republican, 
Clarence, after a brief pause, said — 
** And what of our own countryt" 
Wolfe's brow darkened. "The 
oppression here," said he, "has not 
been so weighty, therefore the reaction 
will be less strong; the parties are 
more blended^ therefore their separa- 



tion will be more arduous; the e> 
tortion is less strained, therefore the 
endurance will be more meek; but, 
soon or late, the struggle must come : 
bloody will it be, if the strife be even; 
gentle and lasting, if the people pre- 
dominate." 

"And if the rulers be the strongest r 
said Clarence. 

"The struggle will be renewed," 
replied Wolfe doggedly. 

" You still attend those oratorical 
meetings, cousin, I think T said 
Warner. 

"I do," said Wolfe; "and if you 
are not so utterly absorbed in your 
vain and idle art as to be indifferent 
to all things nobler, you will leam 
yourself to take interest in what con- 
cerns — I will not say your country — 
but mankind. For you, young man," 
(and the republican turned to Cla- 
rence,) " I would fain hope that life 
has not already been diverted from 
the greatest of human objects ; if so, 
come to-morrow night to our assem- 
bly, and leam from worthier lips 
than mine the precepts and the hopes 
for which good men live or die." 

" I will come at all events to listen, 
if not to learn," said Clarence, eagerly, 
for his curiosity was excited. And 
the republican, having now fulfilled 
the end of his visit, rose and departed. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Bound to suffer persecution 

And martyrdom with resolution, 

T' oppose Alffue^/' against the hate 

And vengeance of the incensed at&te.-^Hudibrat* 



Bosh of respectable, though not 
wealthy, parents, John Wolfe was one 
of those fiery and daring spirits 
which, previous to some mighty re- 
Tolution, Fate seems to scatter over 
-various parts of the earth, even those 
remoyed from the predestined explo- 
sion ; — heralds of the events in which 
they are fitted, though not fated, to 
be actors. The period at which he is 
presented to the reader was one con- 
siderably prior to that French Revo- 
lution so much debated, and so little 
imderstood. But some such event, 
though not foreseen by the common, 
had been already foreboded by the 
more enlightened, eye; and Wolfe, 
from a protracted residence in France, 
among the most discontented of its 
freer spirits, had brought hope to 
that burning enthusiasm which had 
long made the pervading passion of 
his existence. 

Bold to ferocity, generous in devo- 
tion to folly in self-sacrifice, unflinch- 
ing in his tenets to a degree which 
rendered their ardour ineffectual to 
all times, because utterly inapplicable 
to the present, Wolfe was one of those 
zealots whose very virtues have the 
semblance of vice, and whose very 
capacities for danger become harmless 
from the rashness of their excess. 

It was not among the philosophers 
and reasoners of France that Wolfe 
had drawn strength to his opinions: 
whatever such companions might 
have done to his tenets, they would 
at least have moderated his actions. 
The philosopher may aid, or expedite^ 



a change; but never does the philoso- 
pher in any age or of any sect, coun- 
tenance a crime. But of philosophers 
Wolfe knew little, and probably 
despised them for their temperance : 
it was among fanatics — ignorant, but 
imaginative — that he had strength- 
ened the love, without comprehending 
the nature, of republicanism. Like 
Lucian's painter, whose flattery por- 
trayed the one-eyed prince in profile, 
he viewed only that side of the ques- 
tion in which there was no defect, 
and gave beauty to the whole by con- 
cealing the half. Thus, though on 
his return to England herding with 
the common class of his reforming 
brethren, Wolfe possessed many pecu- 
liarities and distinctions of character 
which, in rendering him strikingly 
adapted to the purpose of the novelist, 
must serve as a caution to the reader 
not to judge of the class by the 
individual. 

With a class of Republicans in 
England there was a strong tendency 
to. support their cause by reasoning. 
With Wolfe, whose mind was little 
wedded to logic, all was the offspring 
of turbulent feelings, which, in reject- 
ing argument, substituted declama- 
tion for syllogism. This effected a 
powerful and irreconcileable distinc- 
tion between Wolfe and the better 
part of his comrades ; for the habits 
of cool reasoning, whether true or 
false, are little likefly to bias the mind 
towards those crimes to which Wolfe's 
irregulated emotions might possibly 
urge him, and give to the characters. 
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to which they are a sort of common 
denominator, something of method 
and much of similarity. But the 
feelings — those orators which allow 
no calculation, and baffle the tame- 
ness of comparison — rendered Wolfe 
alone, unique, eccentric in opinion or 
action, whether of vice or virtue. 

Private ties frequently moderate 
the ardour of our public enthusiasm^ 
Wolfe had none. His nearest rela- 
tion was Warner, and it may readily 
be supposed that with the pensive 
and contemplative arkist he had very 
little in common. He had never 
married, nor had ever seemed to 
wander from his stem and sterile 
path, in the most transient pursuit of 
the pleasures of sense. Inflexibly 
honest, rigidly ati8tere-4n his moral 
character his bitterest enemies could 
detect no flaw— poor, even to indi- 
gence, he had invariably refused all 
overtures of the government — thrice 
imprisoned and heavily fined for his 
doctrines, no fear of a f^iture, no re- 



membrance of the past, punishment 
could ever silence his bitter eloquence 
or moderate the passion of his dis- 
tempered zeal — kindly, though rude, 
his scanty means were ever shared by 
the less honest and disinterested 
followers of his faith ; and he had 
been known for days to deprive him- 
self of food, and for nights of shelter, 
for the purpose of yielding food and 
shelter to another. 

Such waa the man doomed to fbi^ 
sake, through a long and wasted life, 
every eubstantial blessing, in pursuit 
of a shadowy good; with the warmest 
benevolenee in hie heart, to relin^uisk 
private afl^tione, and to brood even 
to madness over publie oflbnoe» — ^to 
sacrifice every thing in a generous, 
though erring, devotion for that free- 
dom whose oauM, instead of pro> 
moting, he was calculated to retiffd ; 
and, while he believed himself th« 
martyr of a high and uncompromisi^ 
virtue, to close his career with the 
greatest of human crimes. 



CHAPTER XVL 



" Faith, methinks his humour is good, and his purse will buy good company.** 

TAe Pdrson*t Wtdding. 



Whbn Clarence returned home, after 
the conversation recorded in our last 
chapter, he found a note fh)m Talbot, 
inviting him to meet some friends of 
the latter at supper thftt evening. It 
was the first time Clarence had been 
asked, and he looked forward with 
some curiosity and impatience to the 
hour appointed in the note. 

It is impossible to convey any idea 
of the jealous rancour felt by Mr. and 
Mrs. Copperas on hearing of this dis- 
tinction — a distinction which 'the 
perfect courtier* had never once 
bestowed upon themselves. 

Mrs. Copperas tossed her head, too 
indignant for words; and the stock- 



jobber, id the bitterness of his soul, 
affirmed, with h meaning air, " thai 
he dared say, after all, that the old 
gentleman was not so rich as he 
gave oui." 

On entering Talbot's drawing-room, 
Clarence found about seven or eight 
people assembled: their names, in 
proclaiming the nature of the par^, 
indicated that the aim of the host 
was to combine aristocracy and talent. 
The literary acquirements and wortdly 
tact of Talbot, joined to the adven- 
titious circumstances of birth and 
fortune, enabled him to effbct this 
object, so desirable in polished society, 
ht better than we generally ind it 
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effteted now. The conTensaiion of 
thoR guesia was light and Taiiow. 
The hat bon moi of Chesterfield) the 
last flarcasm of Horace Walpole, 
Goldsmith'* " Traveller," Shenstone's 
"Pastorals/* and the attempt of 
Mrs. Montagu to bring Shakespeare 
into fiishion-^in all these subjects the 
graceful wit and exquisite taste of 
Talbot shone preeminent; and ht 
hivd almost succeeded in convincing a 
profound oritio that Gray was a poet 
more likely to live than Mason, when 
the ftervant announced supper. 

That was the age of suppers t 
Happy age ! Meal of ease and mirth ; 
when Wine and Night lit the lamp 
of Wit! 0, what precious things 
were 'said and looked at those ban- 
quets of the soul ! There epicurism 
was in the lip as well as the palate, 
and one had humour for a hor6 
d'ceuvre, and repartee for an entremet. 
In dinner there is something too 
pompous, too formal, for the true ease 
of Table Talk. One's intellectual 
appetite, like the physical, is coarse 
but dull. At dinner one is fit only 
for eating ; cifler dinner only for poli- 
tics. But supper was a glorious relic 
of the ancients. The bustle of the 
day had thoroughly wound up the 
spirit, and every stroke upon the 
dial-plate of wit was tnie to the 
genius of the hour. The wallet of 
diurtial anecdote was full, and craved 
unloading. The great meal^that 
mlgar first love of the appetite — ^was 
over, and one now only flattered it 
into ooquetting with another. The 
mind, disengaged and free, was no 
longer absorbed in a cutlet or lmr> 
fthened with a joint. The gfrnrmand 
carried the nicety of his physical per- 
ception to his moral, and applauded 
a bon mot instead of a bonne boticke. 

Then too one had no necessity to 
keep a reserve of thought for the 
after evening; supper was the final 
consummation, the glorious funeral 
pyre of dar* Ona could be merrr 



till bed-time without an interregnum. 
Nay, if in the ardour of oonvivialism 
one dld-^I merely hint at the possi- 
bility of Such an event— if one did 
exceed the narrow limits of strict 
ebriety, and open the heart with a 
ruby key, one had nothing to dread 
from the cold, or, what is worse, the 
warm looks of ladies in the drawing- 
room; no fftar that an imprudent 
word, in the amatory fondness of the 
fsrtnented blood, might expose one 
to matrimony and settlements. There 
was no tame, trite medium of pro- 
priety and suppressed confidence, no 
bridge from board to bed, over which 
a fklse step (and your wine cup is a 
marvellous corrupter of ambulatory 
rectitude) might precipitate into an 
irrecoverable abyss of perilous com- 
munication or unwholesome truth. 
One's pillow became at once the 
I legitimate and natural bourne to 'Hhc 
overheated brain j" and the generous 
rashness of the cop.natorial reveller 
was not damped by untimeous caution 
or ignoble calculation. 

But "we have changed all that 
now :" Sobriety has become the suc- 
cessor of suppers ; the great ocean of 
moral encroachment has not left us 
one little ishmd of refuge. Miserable 
supper^overs that we are, like the 
native Indians of America, a scattered 
and daily disappearing race, we 
wander among strange customs, and 
behold the innovating and invading 
Dinner spread gradually over the 
very space of time in which the 
m£^esty of Supper once reigned un* 
disputed and supreme I 

O, ye heavens, be kind. 
And feel, thou earth, for this afflicted race ! 
wurdbwortu* 

As he was sitting down to the table, 
Clarence's notice was arrested by a 
somewhat suspicious and unpleasing 
occurrence. The supper room was 
on the ground floor, and, owing to 
the heat of the weather, one of the 
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windows, facing the small garden, 
was left open. Through this window 
Clarence distinctly saw the face of a 
man look into the room for one in- 
stant, with a prying and curious gaze, 
and then as instantly disappear. As 
no one else seemed to remark this 
incident, and the general attention 
was somewhat noisily engrossed by 
the subject of conversation, Clarence 
thought it not worth while to men- 
tion a circumstance for which the 
impertinence of any neighbouring 
servant, or drunken passer-by, might 
easily account. An apprehension, 
however, of a more unpleasant nature 
shot across him, as hb eye fell upon 



the costly plate which Talbot rather 
ostentatiously displayed, and then 
glanced to the single and aged ser- 
vant, who was, besides his master, the 
only male inmate of the house. Nor 
could he help saying to Talbot, in 
the course of the evening, that he 
wondered he was not afraid of hoard- 
ing so many articles of value in a 
house at once lonely and ill guarded. 

" III guarded I " said Talbot, rather 
affronted, "why, I and my servant 
always sleep here !" 

To this Clarence thought it neither 
prudent nor well-bred to offer farther 
remark. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

Meetings, or public calls, he never mite'd, 
To dictate often, always to assist. 

♦ » 41 ♦ 

To his experience and his native sense, 

He Joined a bold, imperious, eloquence : 

The grave, stem look of men inform'd and wise, 

A full command of feature, heart and eyes. 

An awe-compelling frown, and fear-inspiring size.— Crabbb. 



Thb next evening Clarence, mindful 
of Wolfe's invitation, inquired from 
Warner (who repaid the contempt 
of the republican for the painter's 
calling by a similar feeling for the 
zealot's) the direction of the oratorical 
meeting, and repaired there alone. 
It was the most celebrated club (of 
that description) of the day, and well 
worth attending, as a gratification to 
the curiosity, if not an improvement 
. to the mind. 

On entering, he found himself in 
» long room, tolerably well lighted, 
and still better filled. The sleepy 
countenances of the audience, the 
whispered conversation carried on at 
scattered intervals, the listless atti- 
tudes of some, the frequent yawns of 
others, the eagerness with which 
attention was attracted to the opening 



door, when it admitted some new 
object of interest, the desperate 
resolution with which some of the 
more energetic turned themselves 
towards the orator, and then, with a 
faint shake of the head, turned them- 
selves again hopelessly away — ^were 
all signs that denoted that no very 
eloquent declaimer was in possession 
of the " house." It was, indeed, a 
singularly dull, monotonous voice 
which, arising from the upper end of 
the room, dragged itself on towards 
the middle, and expired ;with a sigh- 
ing sound before it reached the end. 
The face of the speaker suited his 
vocal powers; it was small, mean, 
and of a round stupidity, without 
anything even in fault that could 
possibly command attention, or even 
the excitement of disapprobation : the 
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rery garments of the orator seemed 
dull and heavy, and, like the Melan- 
choly of Milton, had a** leaden look.*** 
Kow and then some words, more 
emphatic than others — stones break- 
ing, as it were, with a momentary 
splash, the stagnation of the heavy 
stream — ^produced from three very 
quiet^ unhappy-looking persons, seated 
next to the speaker, his immediate 
friends, three single isolated '' hears !" 

Th« force of friendship. could no farther go. 

At last, the orator having spoken 
through, suddenly stopped; the whole 
meeting seemed as if a weight had 
been taken from it; there was a 
general buzz of awakened energy, 
each stretched his limbs, and resettled 
himself in his place. 

And turning to his neighbour, said, 
** Rejoice ! " 

A pause ensued — the chairman 
looked round — the eyes of the meet- 
ing followed those of their president, 
with an universal and palpable 
impatience, towards an obscure comer 
of the room : the pause deepened for 
one moment, and then was broken ; a 
voice cried '* Wolfe r and at that signal 
the whole room shook with the name. 
The place which Clarence had taken 
did not allow him to see the object of 
these cries, till he rose from his 
siiaation, and, passing two rows of 
benches, stood forth in the middle 
space of the rooi& ; then, from one to 
one, went round the general roar 
of appUuse; feet stamped, hands 
clapped, umbrellas set their sharp 
points to the ground, and walking- 
sticks thumped themselves out of 
shape in the universal clamour. Tall, 
gaunt, and erect, the speaker pos- 
sessed, even in the mere proportions 
of his frame, that physical power 
which never &ils, in a popular assem- 
bly, to gain attention to mediocrity, 
and to throw dignity over &ults. He 



looked very slowly round the room, 
remaining perfectly still and motion- 
less, till the clamour of applause 
had entirely subsided, and every 
ear, Clarence's no less eagerly than 
the rest, was strained, and thirst- 
ing to catch the first syllables of his 
voice. 

It was then with a low, very deep, 
and somewhat hoarse tone, that he 
began; and it was not till he had 
spoken for several minutes that the 
iron expression of his face altered, 
that the drooping hand was raised, 
and that the suppressed, yet powerful, 
voice began to expand and vary in its 
volume. He had then entered upon 
a new department of his subject. The 
question was connected with the 
English constitution, and Wolfe was 
now preparing to put forth, in long 
and blackened array, the alleged evils 
of an aristocratical form of govern- 
ment. TJien it was as if the bile and 
bitterness of years were poured forth 
in a terrible and stormy wrath — then 
his action became vehement, and his 
eye flashed forth unutterable fire : his 
voice, solemn, swelling and increasing 
with each tone in its height and 
depth, filled, as with something 
palpable and perceptible, the shaking 
walls. The listeners — a various and 
unconnected group, bound by no tie 
of faith or of party, many attracted by 
curiosity, many by the hope of ridicule, 
some abhorring the tenets expressed, 
and nearly all disapproving their 
principles, or doubting their wisdom — 
the listeners, certainly not a g^up 
previously formed or moulded into 
enthusiasm, became rapt and earnest, 
their very breath forsook them. 

Linden had never before that night 
heard a public speaker ; but he was of 
a thoughtful and rather calculating 
mind, and his early habits of decision, 
and the premature cultivation of his 
intellect, rendered him little suscep- 
tible, in general, to the impressions of 
the vulgar : nevertheless, in spite of 
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himself, he was hurried awf^ by the 
stream, and found that the force and 
rapidity of the speaker did not allow 
him even time for the dissent and 
disapprobation which his republican 
maxiins and fiery denunciations per- 
petually excited in a mind aristocratic 
both by creed and education. At 



length, after a peroration of impetuous spirit, 



and magnificent inyectiTe^ the orator 
ceased. 

In the midst of the applause that 
followed, Clarence left the assembly ; 
he oould not endure the thought t)v»t 
any duller or more common-place 
speaker should fritter away the spell 
which yet bound and engrossed hm 



CHAPTER XVIIL 

At the bettom of tli« ttatrcAM was m small door, which gave way before Nigel, m he 
precipitated himsell upoa the scene oi action, a cocked pistol in one hand, Ac. 

Fortunes o/I/'igeL 



Tbb night, though not utterly dark« 
was rendered capricious and dim by 
alternate wind and rain ; and Clarence 
was delayed in his return homeward 
by seeking occasional shelter from the 
rapid and heavy showers which hurried 
by. It was during one of the tem- 
porary cessations of the rain that he 
reached Copperas Bower, and while 
he was searching in his pockets for 
the key which was to admit him, he 
observed two men loitering about his 
neighbour s house. The light was 
not suihoient to give him more than 
a scattered and imperfect view of 
their motions. Somewhat alarmed, he 
stood for several moments at the door, 
watching them as well as he was able ; 
nor did he enter the house till the 
loiterers had left their suspicious 
position, and, walking onwards, wfre 
hid entirely from him by the distance 
and darkness. 

"It really is a dangerous thing for 
Talbot," thought Clarenee, as he 
ascended to his apartment, '' to keep 
so many valuables, and only one 
servant, and that one as old as himself 
too. However, as I am by no means 
sleepy, and my room is by no means 
cool, I may as well open my window, 
and see if those idle fellows make 



their re-appearanee.** Suiting the 
action to the thought, Garenee opened 
his little casement, and leant wistfully 
out. 

He had no light in his room, for 
none was ever left for him. This 
circumstance, however, of eoiune 
enabled him the better to peAetr»le 
the dimness and haxe of the nighty 
and, by the help of the flattariRkgr 
lamps^ he was enabled to take a 
general, though not minute, survey 
of the Bceae below. 

I think I have belere sakl thai 
there was a garden between TilbeV^ 
house and Copperas Bower ; this waa 
bounded by a wall, which eonfiiMd 
Talbot's peculiar territory of garden, 
and this wall, describing a parall^ 
logram, £sced also the roMl. It 
contained two entra»ees-^ose the 
principal adytua, in the shape ef a 
comely iron gats, the other a weedea 
door» whioh* being a private pew^ 
fronted the Intermediate gardea 
before mentioned, and was exaei^y 
opposite to Clarence a window, 

linden had been more than tea 
minutes at his post, and had juai 
begun to think his suspicions witheni 
foundation, and his vigU in vain^ 
when he observed the atme figues he 
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had a«ea bolbra t4nM^ slowly from 
tba distMioe, tAd p»ii«4 by ih« front 
gate of Talbot's siaasion* 

Alarmed and aiuioos, ho redoubled 
Ilia atteatioa ; he stretched himself as 
fisr as his asfety would permit, out of 
the window; the lampa, agitated by 
the wind, whieh swept by in ooca- 
sioaal gu^ts, refused to grant to his 
straining sight more than an in* 
aoeurate and unsatisfying surrey. 
Presently a blast» more violent than 
ordinary, suspended aa it were the 
falling columns of rain, and left 
Clarence in almost total ihurkness ; it 
rolled away, and the momentary calm 
whieh ensued enabled him to see that 
one of the men was stooping by the 
gate, and the other standing appsr 
rently on the watch at a little distance. 
Another gust shook the lamps, and 
again obscured his view : and when it 
had passed onward in its rapid course, 
the men had left the gate, and were 
in the garden beneath his window. 
They crept cautiously, hot swiftly, 
along the oppoaile wall, till they oame 
ta the small dnor we have before 
mentioned; here they halted, and 
one of them appeared to oocupy 
hiasaelf in opening the door. Now 
then, fear was changed into certainty, 
and it seemed without doubt, that 
the men, having found tome difficulty 
or danger in forcing the strongs or 
more publie entrance, had changed 
their quarter of attack. Ko more 
time was to be lost ; Olar^iee shouted 
aland, but the high wind probably 
praTentfid the sound reaching the 
eava el the burglars, or at least 
rendered it dubious and confused. 
Thn next moment, and before Olarenee 
oaold repeat his alarm, they had 
opaned the door, and were within the 
nttghbouring garden, beyond his 
view. Very young men, unless their 
experience has outstripped their 
yonth« seldom have much presenoeof 
mind; that quality, which is the 
opposite to mrpriee, comes to ns in 



thoae years when nothing seems to 
us strange or unexpected. But a 
much older man than Olarenee might 
have well been at a loss to know what 
condoet to adopt in the situation in 
whieh our hero was plaoed. The 
visits of the watchman to that (then) 
obscure and ill-inhabited neighbour* 
hood, were more regulated by his 
indolence than his duty, and Clarence 
knew that it would be in vain to 
listen for his cry, or tarry for his 
assistance. He himself was utterly 
unarmed, bnt the stock-jobber had .<% 
pair of horse pistols, and, aa this 
recollection taahe^ upon him, the 
pause of deliberation ceased. 

With a swift step he descended the 
first flight of stairs, and. pausing at 
the chamber door of the faithful 
couple, knocked upon its panels with 
a loud and hasty summons. The 
second repetition of the noise pro- 
daced the sentence, uttered in a very 
trembling voice, of " Who's there T 

<< It is I, Clarence Linden," replied 
our hero; lose no time in opening 
the door," 

This answer seemed to re<assura 
the valorous stook-jobber. He slowly 
undid the bolt, and turned the key. 

''In Heaven's name, what do you 
want, Mr. Linden t" said ho. 

" Ay," cried a sharp voioe from the 
more internal recesses of the chamber, 
'* what do yoa want, sir, disturbing 
us in the bosom of our family, and at 
the dead of night V* 

With a rapid voice, Clarence re- 

' peated what he had seen, and requested 

the broker to accompany him to 

Talbot's house, or at least to lend him 

his pistols. 

" He shall do no such thing," cried 
Mrs. Copperas. ** Come here, Mr. C. 
and shut the door directly." 

"Stop, my love," said the stock- 
jobber, " stop a moment." 

" For God's sake," cried Clarence, 
''make no delay; the poor old man 
migr be murdered by this time." 
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** It*s no buBiness of mine/' said 
iho stock-jobber. 

** If AdoIphuB had not broken the 
rattle I would not have minded the 
trouble of springing it ; but you are 
very much mistaken if yon think I 
am going to leave my warm bed, in 
order to have my throat cut." 

" Then give me your pistols," cried 
Clarence ; " I will go alone." 

''I shall commit no such folly/' 
said the stock-jobber; "if you are 
murdered, I may have to answer it to 
your friends, and pay for your burial 
Besides, you owe us for your lodgings 
— go to your bed» young man, as I 
shall to mine." And so saying, Mr. 
Copperas proceeded to close the door. 

But enraged at the brutality of the 
man, and excited by the urgency of 
the case, Clarence did not allow 
him so peaceable a retreat. With a 
strong and fierce grasp, he seized the 
astonished Copperas by the throat, 
and shaking him violently, forced 
his own entrance into the sacred 
nuptial chamber. 

"By Heaven," cried Linden, in a 
savage and stem tone, for his blood 
was up, "I will twist your coward's 
throat, and save the murderer his 
labour, if you do not instantly give 
me up your pistols.'* 

The stock-jobber was panic-stricken. 
"Take them," he cried in the 
eztremest terror ; " there they are on 
the chimney-piece, close by." 

"Are they primed and loaded!" 
said Linden, not relaxing his gripe. 

", Yes, yes!" said the stockjobber, 
• loose my throat, or you will choke 
met" and, at that instant, Clarence 
felt himself clasped by the invading 
hands of Mrs. Copperas. 

" Call off your wife," said he, " or I 
will choke you!" and he tightened 
his hold, "and tell her to give me 
the pistols." 

The next moment Mrs. Copperas 
extended the debated weapous towards 
Clarence. He seized them, flung 



the poor stock-jobber against the bed 
post, hurried down stairs, opened the 
back door which led into the garden, 
flew across the intervening space, 
arrived at the door, and entering^ 
Talbot's garden, paused to consider 
what was the next step to be taken. 

A person equally brave as Clarence, 
but more cautious, would not have left 
the house without alarming Mr. de 
Warens, even in spite of the £Btilure 
with his master; but Linden only 
thought of the pressure of time, and 
the necessity of expedition, and he 
would have been a very unworthy 
hero of romance had he felt fear for 
two antagonists, with a brace of 
pistols at his command, and a high 
and good action in view. 

After a brief, but decisive, halt, he 
proceeded rapidly round the house, 
in order to ascertain at which part 
the ruffians had admitted themselves, 
should they (as indeed there was 
little doubt,) have already effected 
their entrance. 

He found the shutters of one of 
the principal rooms on the' ground 
floor had been opened, and through 
the aperture he caught the glimpse 
of a moving light, which was sudd^y 
obscured. As he was about to enter, 
the light again flashed out : he drew 
back just in time, carefully screened 
himself behind the shutter, and, 
through one of the chinks, observed 
what passed within. Opposite to the 
window was a door which conducted 
to the hall and principal staircase ; 
this door was open, and in the hall, 
at the foot of the stairs, Clarence saw 
two men ; one carried a dark lantern, 
from which the light proceeded, and 
some tools, of the nature of which 
Clarence was naturally ignorant: 
this was a middle-sized muscular man, 
dressed in the rudest garb of an 
ordinary Ubourer; the other was 
much taller and younger, and his 
dress was of rather a less ignoble 
fashion. 
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"Hist.! hist! said the taller one, 
in a low tone, did you not hear a noise, 
Benr* 

"Not a pin fall; bat stow your 
whids man ! " 

This was all that Clarence heard in 
a connected form ; but as the wretches 
paused, in evident doubt how to 
proceed, he caught two or three 
detached words, which his ingenuity 
readily formed into sentences. " No, 
no 1 sleeps to the left — old man 
above — plate chest — we must have 
the blunt too. Come, track up the 
dancers, and dowse the glim." And 
at the last words the light was ex- 
tinguished, and Clarence's quick and 
thirsting ear just caught their first 
steps on the stairs — they died away — 
and all was hushed. 

It had several times occurred to 
Clarence to rush &om his hiding-place, 
and fire at the ruffians : and perhaps 
. that measure would have been the 
wisest he could have taken; but 
Clarence had never discharged a pistol 
in his life, and he felt, therefore, that 
his aim must be uncertain enough to 
render a &vourable position and a 
short distance essential requisites. | 
Both these were, at present, denied 
to him ; and although he saw no wea- 
pons about the persons of the villains, 
yet he Imagined they would not have 
yentured on so dangerous an expedi- 
tion without fire-arms; and if he 
failed, as would have been most 
probable, in his two shots, he con- 
cluded that, though the alarm would 
be given, his own &te would be 
inevitable. 

If this was reasoning upon false 
premises, for house-breakers seldom 
or never carry loaded fire-arms, and 
never stay for revenge, when their 
safety demands escape, Clarence may 
be forgiven for not knowing the 
enstoms of housebreakers, and for 
not making the very best of an 
extremely novel and dangerous situa- 
tion. 

No. 228 ] 



No sooner did he find himself in 
total darkness, than he bitterly re- 
proached himself for his late back- 
wardness, and, inwardly resolving 
not again to miss any opportunity 
which presented itself, he entered the 
window, groped along the room into 
the hall, and found his way very 
slowly, and after much circumlocution, 
to the staircase. 

He had just gained the summit, 
when a loud cry broke upon the 
stillness: it came from a distance, 
and was instantly hushed; but he 
caught, at brief intervals, ike sound 
of angry and threatening voices. 
Clarence bent down anxiously, in the 
hope that some solitaiy ray would 
escape through the crevice of the 
door within which the robbers were 
engaged. But though the sounds 
came from the same floor as that on 
which he now trod, they seemed fiu: 
and remote, and not a gleam of light 
broke the darkness. 

He continued, however, to feel his 
way in the direction from which the 
sounds proceeded, and soon found 
himself in a narrow gallery; the 
voices seemed more loud and near as 
he advanced; at last he distinctly 
heard the words — 

" Will you not confess where it is 
placed 1" 

" Indeed, indeed," replied an eager 
and earnest voice, which Clarence 
recognised as Talbot's, " this is all the 
money I have in the house — ^the plate 
is above — my servant has the key — 
take it — take all — but save his life 
and mine." 

"None of your gammon," said 
another and rougher voice than that 
of 'the first speaker: "we know you 
have more blunt than this— a paltry 
sum of fifty pounds, indeed 1 " 

"Hold!" cried the other ruffian, 
" here is a picture set with diamonds, 
that will do, Ben. Let go the old 



Clarence was now just at hand, and 
5 
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probably £nom a efadden dhange in the 
position of the dark lantern within, a 
li^t abruptly broke from beneath 
4Ai6 door, and streamed along the 
passage. 

" No, no, no V* cried ihe old man, 
ki a loud yet tremnions Toioe— ^ No, 
not that, anything else, but I will 
defend that with my lifb." 

"Ben, my lad," said the ruffian, 
''twist the old fool's neck : we have 
no more time to lose/' 

At that yeiy moment €he door was 
flung violently open, and Clarence 
londen stood within three paces of 
tiie reprobates and their prey. The 
taller villain had a miniature in his 
hand, and Hie old man clmig to his 
legs with a convulsive but impotent 
clasp ! the other fellow had already 
%is gripe upon Talbot's neck, and 
Ms right hand grasped a long case- 
knife. 

With a fierce and flashing 0ye, and a 
cheek deadly pale with internal and 
resolute excitement, Clarence con- 
"fronted the robbers. 

^'ThankHeaven," cried he, "lamnot 
too late !" And advancing yet another 
«tep towards the shorter ruffian, who, 
•truck mute with the suddenness of 
the apparition, still retained his grasp 
of the old man, he fired his pistol, 
with a steady and close aim ; the ball 
penetrated the wretch'lB brain, and 
withoutsonndor sigh, he fell down dead, 
at the -very feet of hn just destroyer. 
The remidning robber had already 
meditated, and a second more sufficed 
to aooompliBh, his escape. He spna^ 



towards the door : the l)all wMzzed 
beside him, but touched him not 
With a safe and swift step, long inured 
to darkness, he fled along the passage ; 
and Linden, satisfied with ^e ven- 
geance he had taken upon his 
comrade, did not harass him witii an 
unavailing pursuit. 

Clarence turned to assist Talbtft. 
The old man was stretched upon the 
floor insensible, but his hand grasped 
the miniature which the plunderer 
had dropped in his flight and terror, 
and his white and ashen lip was 
pressed convulsively upon the re- 
covered treasure. 

Linden raised and placed lum on 
his bed, and while employed in 
attempting to revive him, the ancient 
domestic, aUrmed by the report of the 
pistol, came, poker in hand, to his 
assistance. 

By little and little they recovered 
the object of their attention. 

His eyes rolled wildly round the 
room, and he muttered — 

" Off; oflTf ye shall not rob me of 
my only relic of her — where is It V— 
havo you got itl— 4he picture, l3ie 
picture!" 

''It is here, sir, it is here," odd 
the old servant, ** it is in your own. 
hand." 

Talbot's eye fell upon it; he gaaed 
at it for some moments, pressed it to 
his lips, and ^en, sitting erect, and 
looking wildly round, he seemed to 
awaken to the sense of his late danger 
and his present deliveraaoe. 
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JLb,'flefltar far Hum !fleetwt«tonn or steed. 

Or the death they ^eoE, 
The heert which tender thought dotbee like a dove. 

With the wings of oaro ! 
In the battle— in the darknew— 4n Ibeneed, 

BlMdlmine cKng^to thee! 
Kor -olaiB oae flmlle *>r all the oomfoit, ioy«> 

It may bring to tbee !>-&uuxby. 



umnm fbok uxanamK memBAvm m 

" Ton told »e not to write to you. 
Toa know how long, bat mot how use- 
lesely I ha;?e obeyed yoo. Did you 
think, Isabel, thstBty love wuef that 
worldly and oommon eider whioh !«- 
quires a perpetual ^limeut to support 
it! Bid you think that, if you forbade 
the stream to ilow^iably^ its eouroes 
wwiM be exhausted, «&d its ohannel 
dried up ? This May be the pasaon 
of erthers; it is net tuiae. Months 
hare pafiBedriiiee we parted, and sinoe 
then you hnve net seenme: this letter 
is the first tc^en yon lave received 
firom n remeabsance which omsnoi 
die. But do you think that I have 
aet watched, and tended upon you, 
and glnddened my eyes with garii^ 
#a your beaul^, when you have not 
breamed that I was by? Xh, Isabel, 
j9ur heart should have told you of it 
— -frntie wonldv had ymi been se near 
ae! 

" You reoeive so MAers frem me, it 
is true — think yeeu that my hand and 
heart nretheveleze idle) Ko. I write 
to yon a thensand bumuig lines: I 
yonr out my sonl to you : I tell you 
«rnU I anffsr: my t h eH ghli, my «o- 
tiMM, aQT v«iydniuna» are all timced 
v^M. the paper. I send them not to 
ymif h«t I Mad tlhem over and over. 



and when I come in your name» I 
pause, and shut my ^ws, and then 
' EsEncy has her power/ toid lo 4 ' yon 
ave by my side 1 ' 

''Isabel, our love has not been a 
holiday and joyous sentiment; but I 
feel a solemn and uaakerable convic- 
tion that our union is ordained. 

** Others hove many objects to dis- 
tract and occupy the thoughts whioh 
are once forbidden a single directioi^ 
font we haive Mme. At least, to me 
you are ev«;ythmg. Pleasure, aplea- 
doui^ amMtion, all are meiged into 
one great and eternal thought^ and 
thait isyou/ 

''Others have told me, and I be- 
lieved them» that I was hard, and 
cold, and 8toi»-HM perha|M I was 
before I knew you, but now I am 
weaker and softer than a child. Th&ce 
is a stone which is «f all the hardest 
and the ohillest> but when once set 
on file it is unquenchable. You smile 
at my image, perhaps, and I should 
anile if I saw it in the writing of 
another ; for all that I have ridiculed 
in ramaace, as exi^ggerated, seems now 
to me too co<d and toe commonplace 
forreatily. 

" But t^iis is not what I meant to 
write to you ; you are ill, dearest and 
noblest Isabel, you are ill 1 I am the 
cause, and you conceal it from me ; 
and yon would rather j^e away B,nd 
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die than suffer me to lose one of those 
worldly advantages which are in my 
eyes but as dust in the balance, — ^it is 
in Tain to deny it. I heard from 
others of your impaired health ; I haye 
witnessed it myselt Do you remem- 
ber last night, when you were in the 
room with your relations, and they 
made you sing — a song too which you 
used to sing to me, and when you 
came to the second stanza your voice 
&iled you, and you burst into tears, 
and they, instead of soothing, re- 
proached and chid you, and you 
answered not, but wept onl Isabel, 
do you remember that a sound was 
heard at the window, and a groan 1 
Even they were startled, but they 
thought it was the wind, for the night 
was dark and stormy, and they saw 
not that it was /—yes, my devoted, 
my generous love, it was I who gazed 
upon you, and j&om whose heart that 
voice of anguish was wrung; and I saw 
your cheek was pale and thin, and that 
the canker at the core had preyed 
upon the blossom. 

" Think you, after this, that I could 
keep silence or obey your request? 
No, dearest, no ! Is not my happiness 
your object? I have the vanity to 
believe so; and am / not the best 
judge how that happiness is to be 
secured) I tell you, I say it calmly, 
coldly, dispassionately — not from the 
imagination, not even from the heart, 
but solely from the reason — ^that I 
can bear every thing rather than the 
loss of you; and that if the evil of 
my love scathe and destroy you, I 
shall consider and curse myself as 
your murderer ! Save me frx)m this 
extreme of misery, my — yes, my 
Isabel 1 I shall be at the copse where 
we have so often met before, to-mor- 
row, at noon. You will meet me; 
and if I cannot convince you, I will 
not ask you to be perstuided. 

A.M." 

And Isabel read this letter, and 



placed it at her heart, and lelt less 
miserable than she had done for 
months ; for, though she wept, there 
was sweetness in the tears which the 
assurance of hU love, and the tender- 
ness of his remonstrance, had called 
forth. She met him — ^how could she 
refuse? and the struggle was past. 
Though not "convinced," she w(u 
"persuaded;" for her heart, which 
refused his reasonings, melted at his 
reproaches and his grief. But she 
would not consent to unite her fiite 
with him at once, for the evils of that 
step to his interests were immediate 
and near; she was only persuaded to 
permit their correspondence and oo- 
casional meetings, in which, however 
imprudent they might be for hers^ 
the disadvantages to her lover were 
distant and remote. It was of him 
only that she thought: for him she 
trembled ; for him she was the coward 
and the woman : for herself she had 
no fears, and no forethought 

And Algernon was worthy of this 
devoted love, and returned it as it 
was given. Man's love, in general, 
is a selfish and exacting sentiment : it 
demands every sacrifice, and refuses 
all. But the nature of Mordaunt was 
essentially high and disinterested, and 
his honour, like his love, was not that 
of the world : it was the ethereal and 
spotless honour of a lofty and generous 
mind, the honour which custom can 
neither give nor take away; and, 
however impatiently he bore the de> 
ferring of an union, in which he 
deemed that he was the only sufierer, 
he would not have uttered a sigh or 
urged a prayer for that union, could 
it, in the minutest or remotest degree, 
have injured or degraded Aer. 

These are the hearts and natures 
which make life beautiful : these are 
the shrines which sanctify love : these 
are the diviner spirits for whom there 
is kindred and commune with eyexj 
thing exalted and holy in heaven and 
earth. For them, Nature unfolds her 
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hoarded poetiy, and her hidden spells : 
for their steps are the lonely moun- 
tains, and the still woods have a 
mormur for their ears: for them 
there is strange music in the waye, 
and in the whispers of the light 
leaves, and rapture in the voices of 
the hirds : their souls drink, and are 
saturated with the mysteries of the 
Universal Spirit, which the philo- 
sophy of old times believed to be Qod 
himself. They look upon the sky 



with a gifted vision, and its dove-like 
quiet descends and overshadows their 
hearts : the Moon and the Night are 
to them wells of Castalian inspiration 
and golden dreams; and it was one 
of (hem, who, gazing upon the Evening 
Star, felt in the inmost sanctuary of 
his soul, its mysterious harmonies 
with his most worshipped hope, his 
most passionate desire, and dedicated 
it to — LovB. 



CHAPTER XX. 

Maria. Utire*s the brave old man's lore, 
Bianea* That loves the young man. 

The WomafCi Prize t or, the Tamer Tamed, 



"No, my dear Clarence, you have 
placed confidence in me, and it is 
now my duty to return it ; you have 
told me your history and origin, and 
I will inform you of mine, but not 
yet. At present we will tiJk of you. 
Tou have conferred upon me what 
our universal love of life makes us 
regard as the greatest of human obli- 
gations; and though I can bear a 
large burden of gratitude, yet I must 
throw off an atom or two, in using 
my little power in your behalf. Nor 
is this all : your history has also given 
yon another tie upon my heart, and 
in granting you a legitimate title to 
my good offices, removes any scruple 
you might otherwise have had in 
accepting them. 
''I have just received this letter 

fipom Lord , the minister for 

foreign aflSiirs : you will see that he 
has appointed you to the office of 

atUichS at , You will also oblige 

me by looking over this other letter 
at your earliest convenience; the 
trifling sum which it contains will be 
repeated every quarter: it will do 
veiy well for an attoM: when you 



are an ambassador, why, we must 
equip you by a mortgage on Scarsdale; 
and now, my dear Clarence, tell me 
all about the Copperases." 

I need not say who was the speaker 
of the above sentences: sentences, 
apparently of a very agreeable nature ; 
nevertheless, Chirence seemed to think 
otherwise, for the tears gushed into 
his eyes, and he was unable for several 
moments to reply. 

"Come, my young friend," said 
Talbot, kindly ; " I have no near rela- 
tions among whom 1 can choose a son 
I like better than you, nor you any at 
present from whom you might select 
a more desirable fiither: consequently, 
you must let me look upon you as my 
own flesh and blood ; and, as I intend 
to be a very strict and peremptory 
&ther, I expect the most silent and 
scrupulous obedience to my com- 
mands. My first parental order to 
you is to put up those papers, and to 
say nothing more about them ; for I 
have a great deal to talk to you about 
upon other subjects." 

And by these and similar kind-, 
hearted and delicate remonstrances. 
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tliA did maa gained hk point From 
that moment ClaroniM looked upon 
him with the grateful and renerating 
love of a son ; and I question very 
much, if Talhot had really been the 
faUier of our hero, whether he would 
have liked so handBome a suecessor 
half 80 w^ 

The day after tiluB anaangement^ 
Clarenoe paid his debt to the Cop> 
perases, and removed to l^tlbot's 
house. With this event commenced 
a new era in his existence : he was no 
longer an outcast and a wanderer: 
out of alien ties he had wrought the 
link of a close and even paternal 
friendship : life, brilliant in its pros- 
pects, and elevated in its ascent, 
opened flatteringly before him; and 
the fortune and courage, which had 
so well provided for the present^ were 
the best omens and auguries for the 
future. 

One evening, when the opening 
aotnmn had made its i^proachea felt, 
and Linden and his new parent were 
stated alone by a blaang fire, and 
had come to a full pause in their 
conversation, Talbot, shading his &ce 
with the Mendly pages of the '' White- 
hall Evening P^>er," as if to protect 
it from the heat> saidr— 

"I told you, the other day, that I 
would give you, at some eariy oppor- 
tunity, a brief sketdi of my life. This 
confidence is due to you in return for 
yours; and since yon will soon leave 
me, and I am an old man, whose life 
no prudent oalcnlation can fix, I may 
as well choose the inresent time to 
fimmr yon with my confessiona." 

Clarence expressed and looked his 
interest, and the old man thus com- 
menced — 

THl HiraOBT OF A VAIH MAX. 

*' I waathe ihvourite of my parents, 
for I was quick at my lessons^ and 
my ikther said I inherited my gwdus 
f^mhim; aadoamaly in mypeiaon^ 



and my mother said that my good 
looks came frt)m her. So the honest 
pair saw in thmr eldeftt son the union 
of their own attractions^ and thought 
they were making mnch of themselves 
when they Uvished their caresses upon 
me. They had another son, poor 
Arthur — I think I see him now I He 
was a shy, quiets subdued boy, of a 
very plain personal appearance. My 
&ther and mother were vain, showy, 
ambitious people of the world, and 
they were as ashamed of my brother 
as tiiey were proud of myself. How- 
ever, he afterwards entered the army, 
and distinguished himself highly. He 
died in battle, leaving an only 
daughter, who married, cls you know, 
a nobleman of high rank. Her sub- 
sequent fate it is now needless to 
relate. 

"Petted and pampered from my 
childhood, I grew up with a profound 
belief in my own excellences, and a 
feverish and irritating desire to im- 
press every one who came in my way 
with the same idea.. There is a sen- 
tence in 8^ William Temple, which I 
have ofben thought of with a painful 
conviction of its troth : ' A i^sUesa^ 
ness in men's minda to be something 
they are not, and to have something 
they have not^ is the root of all 
immorality.'* At school, I was eon- 
fessedly the deverest boy in my 
remove ; and, what I valued equally 
as mudi, I was the best orioketer <^ 
the best eleven. Here, then, you will 
say my vanity was satisfied — no sudi 
thing ! There was a boy who shared 
my room, and was next me in the 
school; we were, therefore, always 
thrown together. He was a great, 
stupid, lubberly cub, equally ridiculed 
by the masters, and disliked by the 
boys : will yon believe that this indi- 
vidual was the expiees and almoat 
sole object of my envy I He was 
more than my rival, he was n^ 
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sapeiior; and I hated him with all 
the nnlaavened bitterness of my sool. 

**! have said he was my superior — 
it was in one thin^ He could balance 
& sticky nay, a cricket-bat^ a poker, 
upon his oldn, and I could not ; you 
laugh, and so can I now, but it was 
no subject of laughter to me then. 
This circumstance, trifling as it may 
appear to you, poisoned my enjoy- 
ment The boy saw my envy, for I 
eould not conceal it; and as all fools 
are malioious^ and most fools osten- 
taAioufi^ he took a particular pride and 
pleasure in dii^Iaying his dexterity, 
and 'showing off ' my discontent You 
4taB. form no idea of the extent to 
whieh this petty insolence vexed and 
disquieted me. Sven in my sleep, 
the elumsy and grinning features of 
this tormenting imp haunted me like 
» ipeotre; my visions were nothing 
but chins and oricket*bats; — ^walking 
atickB, sustaining themselves upon 
hmaaa excrescences^ and pokeis 
danfiing a hornpipe upon the tip of a 
noae. I assure yon that I have spent 
hours in secret sedusion, practising 
to rival my hated comrade, and my 
&ce— see how one vanity qi^^<^^^ 
wHh another^-was little better than 
a map of bruises and discolorations. 

^I actually became so uncomfort- 
able as to write home, and request to 
leave the school. I was then about 
dzteen, and my indulgent fitther, in 
granting my desire, told me that I 
was too old and too advanced in my 
lfffH>i"g to £^ to any other aoademic 
aatabliahment than the University. 
Tha day before I l^t the school^ I 
gave, as was usually the custom, a 
bxeakfjEwt to all my friends; the cir- 
eonatanoe of my tormentor^s sharing 
my zoom obliged me to invite him 
among the rest However, I was in 
hi^ spirits, and being an universal 
frvonrite mih. my schoolfellows^ I 
■aeoeeded in what was always to me 
9B. al^eet of social ambition, and set 
the table on a roar; yet, when, our 



festival was nearly expired, and I 
began to allude more particularly to 
my i^proaching departure, my vanity 
was &r more giatified, for my feelings 
were fax more touched, by observing 
the regret, and receiving the good 
wishes, of all my companions. I still 
recal that hour as one of the proudest 
and happiest of my life : but it had 
its immediate reverse. My evil 
demon put it into my tormentor's 
head to give me one last parting 
pang of jealousy. A large umbrella 
hi^)pened accidentally to be in my 
room : Crompton— such was my school- 
fellow's name — saw and seized it; 
'Look, Talbot/ said he with his 
taunting and hideous sneer, 'you 
can't do this ;' and placing the point 
of the umbrella upon his forehead, 
just above the eyebrow, he performed 
various antics round the room. 

" At that moment I was standi^ 
by the fire-place, and conversing with 
two boys upon whom, above all others, 
I wished to leave a favourable im- 
pression. My foolish soreness on this 
one subject had been often rem^ked, 
and as I turned, in abrupt and awk- 
ward discomposure, from the exhibi- 
tion, I observed my two schoolfellows 
smile, and exchange looks. I am not 
natucdly passionate, and even at that 
age 1 had, in ordinary cases, great 
self-command ; but this observation, 
and the cause which led to it, threw 
me off my guard. Whenever we are 
utterly under the command of one 
feeling, we cannot be said to have our 
reason : at that instant I literally be- 
lieve I was beside myself. What ! in 
the very flush of the last triumph 
that that scene would ever afford me; 
.amidst the last regrets of my early 
friends, to whom I' fondly hoped to 
bequeath a long and brilliant remem- 
brance, to be thus bearded by a con- 
temptible rival, and triumphed over 
by a pitiful, yet insulting, superiority; 
to close my condolences with laughter; 
to have the final solemnity of my 
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career thus terminating in mockery ; 
and ridicule substituted as an ulti- 
mate reminiscence in the place of an 
admiring regret ; all this, too, to be 
effected by one so long hated, one 
whom I was the only being forbidden 
the comparative happiness of despis- 
ing 1 I could not brook it; the in- 
sult — the insulter were too revolting. 
As the unhappy buffoon approached 
me, thrusting his distorted face 
towards mine, I seized and pushed 
him aside, with a brief curse and a 
violent hand. The sharp point of the 
umbrella slipped ; my action gave it 
impetus and weight; it penetrated 
his eye, and — spare me, spare me the 
rest."* 

The old man bent down, and paused 
for a few moments before he resumed. 

"Crompton lost his eye, but my 
punishment was as severe as his. 
People who are very vain are usually 
equally susceptible, and they who 
feel one thing acutely will so feel 
another. Por years, ay, for many 
years afterwards, the recollection of 
my folly goaded me with the bitterest 
and most unceasing remorse. Had I 
committed murder, my conscience 
could scarce have afflicted me more 
severely. I did not regain my self- 
esteem, till I had somewhat repaired 
the injury I had done. Long after 
that time, Crompton was in prison, in 
great and overwhelming distress. I 
impoverished myself to release him ; 
I sustained him and his family till 
fortune rendered my assistance no 
longer necessary; and no triumphs 
were ever more sweet to me than the 
sacrifices I was forced to submit to, 
in order to restore him to prosperity. 

"It is natural to hope that this 
accident had at least the effect of 
curing me of my fault ; but it requires 
philosophy in yourself, or your ad- 
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visers, to render remorse of future 
avail How could I amend my &ult, 
when I was not even aware of it 1 — 
Smarting under the effects, I inves- 
tigated not the cause, and I attributed 
to irascibility, and vindictiveness, 
what had a deeper and more danger- 
ous origin. 

"At college, in spite of all my 
advantages of birth, fortune, health, 
and intellectual acquirements, I had 
many things besides the one enemy 
of remorse to corrode my tranquillity 
of mind. I was sure to find some one 
to excel me in something, and this 
was enough to embitter my peace. 
Our living Ck)ldsmith is my fiivourlte 
poet, and I perhaps insensibly vene- 
rate the genius the more becanse I 
find something congenial in the in- 
firmities of the man. J can fully 
credit the anecdotes recorded of him. 
/ too could once have been jealous of 
a puppet handling a spontoon ; / too 
could once have been miserable if 
two ladies at the theatre were more 
the objects of attention than myself ! 
You, Clarence, will not despise me 
for this confession; those who knew 
me less would. Fools 1 there is no 
man so great as not to have some 
littleness more predominant than all 
his greatness. Our virtues are the 
dupes, and often only the playthings^ 
of our follies ! 

"I entered the world— with what 
advantages, and what avidity! — ^I 
smile, but it is mournfully, in looking 
back to that day. Though rich, high- 
bom, and good-looking, I possessed 
not one of these three qualities in 
that eminence which could alone 
satisfy my love of superiority, and 
desire of effect. I knew this some- 
what humiliating truth, for, though, 
vain, I was not conceited. Vanity, 
indeed, is the very antidote to con- 
ceit ; for while the former makee us 
all nerve to the opinion of others, the 
latter is perfectly satisfied with its 
opinion of itselt 
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'' I knew this truth, and as Pope, if 
he oonld not be the greatest of poets, 
resolved to be the most correct, so I 
strove, since I could not be the hand- 
somest, the wealthiest, and the 
noblest of my contemporaries, to 
excel them, at least, in the grace and 
consummateness of manner; and in 
this, after incredible pains, after dili- 
gent apprenticeship in the world, and 
intense study in the closet, I at last 
flattered myself that I had succeeded. 
Of all success, While we are yet in the 
flush of youth, and its capacities of 
enjoyment, I can imagine none more 
intoxicating or gratifying than the 
success of society, and I had certainly 
some years of its triumph and idai, 
I was courted, followed, flattered, and 
sought by the most envied and fasti- 
dious circles in England, and even in 
Paris; for society, so indi£ferent to 
those who disdain it, overwhelms 
with its gratitude — ^profuse though 
brief — ^those who devote themselves 
to its amusement. The victim to 
sameness and ennui, it offers, Uke the 
pallid and luxurious Boman, a reward 
for a new pleasure ; and, as long as 
OUT industry or talent can afford the 
pleasure, the reward is ours. At that 
time, then, I reaped the full harvest 
of my exertions; the disappointment 
and vexation were of later aate. 

" I now come to the great era of 
my life — Love. Among my acquaint- 
ance was Lady Mary Walden, a widow 
of high birth, and noble, though not 
powerful connexions. She lived about 
twenty miles from London, in a beau- 
tifhl retreat; and, though not rich, 
her jointure, rendered ample by 
economy, enabled her to indulge her 
love of society. Her house was 
always as full as its size would permit, 
snd I was among the most welcome 
of its visitors. She had an only 
daughter--even now, through the 
dim mists of years, that beautifcd and 
fiory form rises still and shining 
before me, undimmed by sorrow, un- 



faded by time. Caroline Walden was 
the object of general admiration, and 
her mother, who attributed the 
avidity with which her invitations 
were accepted by all the wits and 
fine gentlemen of the day to the 
charms of her own conversation, little 
suspected the &ce and wit of her 
daughter to be the magnet of attrac- 
tion. I had no idea at that time of 
marriage, still less could I have enter- 
tained such a notion, unless the step 
had greatly exalted my rank and 
prospects. 

'< The poor and powerless Caroline 
Walden was therefore the last person 
for whom I had what the jargon of 
mothers terms 'serious intentions.' 
However, I was struck with her ex- 
ceeding loveliness, and amused by 
the vivacity of her manners; more- 
over, my vanity was excited by the 
hope of distancing all my competitors 
for the smiles of the young beauty. 
Accordingly I laid myself out to 
please, and neglected none of those 
subtle and almost secret attentions 
which, of all flatteries, are the most 
delicate and successful: and I suc- 
ceeded. Caroline loved me with all 
the earnestness and devotion which 
characterise the love of woman. It 
never occurred to her that I was only 
trifling with those affections which it 
seemed so ardently my intention to 
win. She knew that my fortune was 
large enough to dispense with the 
necessity of fortune with my wife, 
and in birth she would have equalled 
men of greater pretensions to myself; 
added to this, long adulation had 
made her sensible, though not vain, 
of her attractions, and she listened 
with a credulous ear to the insinuated 
flatteries I was so well accustomed to 
instil. 

" Never shall I forget— no, though 
I double my present years — the 
shock, the wildness of despair with 
which she first detected the selfish- 
ness of my homage; with which she 
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Mur tiiai I had only mocked hor 
trnsting simplicity; and that while 
rile had heen layiahing the richest 
treasures of her heart hefore the 
burning altars of Loye, my idol had 
heen Vanity, and my oflerings deceit 
She tore herself from the profiination 
of my grasp ; she shrouded herself 
from my presence. All intenriews 
with me were rejected ; all my letters 
returned to me unopened; and 
though, in the repentance of my 
heart, I entreated^ I urged her to 
accept YowB that were no longer in- 
sincere, her pride became her punish- 
ment> as well as my own. In a 
moment of bitter and decorate feel- 
ing, she accepted the offers of another, 
and made the manriage bond afrital 
and irreyocable bamer to our recon- 
ciliation and union. 

" Oh ! how I now cursed my in- 
flUiiiation ; how passionately I recalled 
the past ! how coldly I turned from 
tiiie hollow and &lse world, to whose 
serrice I had sacrificed my happiness, 
to muse and madden over the pros- 
pects I had destroyed, and the loving 
and noble heart I had rejected! 
Alas ! after all, what is so ung^tdnl 
as that world for which we renounce 
so much! Its yotaries resemble the 
Qymnosopfaists of old, and while they 
profess to make their chief end 
pleasure, we can only learn thai they 
eQq>ose themselvea to tioery torture 
and eyery pain ! 

''Lord Merton, the man whom 
Caroline now called husband, was 
among the wealthiest and most dissi- 
pated of his ordor; and two years 
after our separation I met onoe more 
with the yiotim of my unworthiness, 
blanng in ' the frdl front' of courtly 
iplendour 1 the leader of its gaieties, 
and the cynosure of her followers. 
Intimate with the same soeiety, we 
were perpetually cast together, and 
Caroline was proud of displaying the 
iMiilibrenee towards me, which, if she 
ISdi not> she had at least leaoU artfully 



to assume. This indifferenoe was 
her ruin. The depths of my eyil 

wion were again sounded and 
aroused, and I resolyed yet to humUe 
the pride and conquer the ooldnees 
which galled to the yeiy quick tiie 
morlnd acuteness of my self-loye. I 
again attached myself to her train — I 
bowed myself to the yery dust before 
her. What to me were her chiHiny 
reply and disdainfrd dvilities 1— only 
still stronger excitements to perseyeva. 

'' I spare you and myself the gp^ixi^ 
progress of my schemes. A woman 
may reeoyer her first passion, it Is 
trae; but then riie must replace it 
with another. That other was denied 
to Caroline : she had not eyen childivn 
to Migross her thoughts and to occupy 
her flections; and the gay worid, 
which to many beeomes an ol:jeet» 
was to her only an escape. 

''Clarence, my triumph came! La^T 
Walden (who had neyer known our 
secret) inyited me to her house: 
Caroline was there. In t^e same spot 
where we had so often stood before, 
and in whidi her earliest affoctioBi 
were insensibly breathed away, in tbait 
same spot I drew from her oolourleas 
and trembling lips the confession of 
her weakness, the restored and per- 
yading power of my remembranoe. 

"But Ckroline was a proud and 
yirtnoua woman: eyen while her heart 
betrayed haiv her mind resisted; aad 
in the very avowal of her unoonquered 
attadunent, she renounced and dis- 
carded me for ever. I was not an 
ungenerous> though a yain man ; bnt 
my generosity was wayward, tainted, 
and imperfect I could have bone 
the separation ; I could have seyered- 
myself from her; 1 could havo flowB 
to the uppermost parts of the eartfi; 
I oould have hoarded there my secrsly 
yet unoatingnished loye, and never 
disturbed her quiet by a murmur ; bvi 
then the fiat of separation must hsw 
oome from me/ If y vani;y could not 
bear OuiAker lips should rqjeet mo; 
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that my part ttm not to be the nobility 
ofsaenfice, but the Bulmiisiion of 
veagnation. HowoTer, my better 
fbelings were aroused, and though I 
could not stifle, I concealed, my selfish 
mpinings. We parted : she returned to 
town, I buried myself in the country ; 
aad, amidst the litenury studies to 
which, though by flts and starts,. I was 
passioaat^y deyoted, I oadeayoured to 
Iwget my ominous and guilty k>Te* 

** But I was then too closely bound 
to iho world not to be perpetually 
iWBinded of its CTents. My retreat 
was thronged with occasional mi- 
giators from London; my books were 
iMJnglftH with the news and scandal of 
the di^« All spoke to me of Lady 
Morton ; not as I loved to picture her 
to myself pale and sorrowful, and 
brooding over my image ; but gay, 
diaaipated, the di^nser of smiles, the 
prototype of joy. I contrasted this 
aoeoont of her with the melaneholy 
and gloom of my own fSsdings, and I 
resented her seeming hi^pineas as an 
iBBnlt to mysel£ 

^ Li this angry and fretful mood I 
rotnmed to London. My empire was 
aoon resumed; and now. Linden, 
comes the most sickening part of my 
confessionB. Yanityis a growing and 
insatiaUe disease : what seems to its 
dssbes as wealth to-day, to-morrow it 
rejects as poyertj. I was at first 
eooiented to know that I was bebved ; 
by degrees, alow, yet sure, I desired 
that others should know it also. I 
longed to di^lay my power otw the 
celebrated and courted Lady Meffton ; 
and to put the last crown to my repu- 
tation and importance. 7he envy of 
others is the food of our own self-loye. 
<Hi, yon know not^ you dream not, of 
tiie galling mortificationB to which a 
proud woman, whose love commaads 
har pfide, is. snl^eeted i I imposed 
iqion Caroline the most humiliatiDg; 
iia most painful trials ; I would allow 
hsr to see, ncme but those I pleaaad; 
to go tano plaooiwhflve I witbheldmy 



consent ; and I hesitated not to ez^ 
and testify my power over her affec- 
tions, in proportion to the publicity 
of the opportunity. 

" Tet, with all tMs littleness, would 
you believe that I loved Caroline with 
the moat ardent and engrossing 
passion % I have paused behind her, 
in order to kiss tiie ground she trod 
on ; I have staid whole nights beneath 
herwindow,.te oatieh one glimpse of her 
passing fomv even though I had spent 
hours of the day time in her society ; 
and, thougbk my love burned and con- 
sumed me,, like a fire, I would not 
breathe a sin^e wish against her 
innocence, or take advantage of my 
power to aoQomplish what I knew, 
fr(un h^ virtue and pride, no atoner 
ment could possibly repay. Such are 
the inconsistsncieB of the heart, and 
such, while they prevent our per- 
fection, redeem us from the uttemess of 
viee ! ikever, even in my wildest days^ 
was I blind to the glory of virtue, yet 
never, till my latest years, have I 
enj(^ed the fiiteulty to av^ myself of 
my perception^ I resembled the mole, 
which by Boyle is supposed to possess 
the idea of light, but to be unable to 
comprehend ^ objects on which it 
shines. 

'' Among the varieties of my pre- 
vailing sin» was a weakness, common 
enough to worldly men. While I 
estentaidou^ played off the love I 
had eaocibed, I ocmld not bear to show 
the love I fdL In our country, and 
perhaps, though in a less degree, in 
all other highly artificial statesi 
enthu^asm, or even feeling of any 
kind, ia ridiculous; and I could not 
endure the thought that my treasured 
and secret affections should be dragged 
from their retreal^ to be cavilled and 
carped at by 

Bvoy beardless, Tain oomparathre* 

''This weakness brougiht on the 
catastrophe of my love; for, mark me, 
Claienee^ itis through onr weaknesses 
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that our vices are punished! One 
night I went to a masquerade ; and, 
while I was sitting in a remote comer, 
three of my acquaintances, whom I 
recognised, though they knew it not, 
approached and rallied me upon my 
romantic attachment to Lady Merton. 
One of them was a woman of a 
malicious and sarcastic wit; the 
other two were men whom I disliked, 
because their pretensions interfered 
with mine; they were diners-out, and 
anecdote-mongers. Stung to the quick 
by their sarcasms and laughter, I re- 
plied in a train of mingled arrogance 
and jest ; at last I spoke slightingly of 
the person in question; and these 
pro&ne and fedse lips dared not only 
to disown the fitintest loyeto that 
being who was more to me than all 
on earth, but even to speak of herself 
with ridicule, and her affection with 
disdain. 

'' In the midst of this, I turned and 
beheld, within hearing, a figure which 
I knew upon the moment. heaven ! 
the burning shame and agony of 
that glance ! — It raised its mask — 
I saw that blanched cheek, and that 
trembling lip ! and I knew that the 
iron had indeed entered into her 
soul. 

** Clarence, I never beheld her again 
alive. Within a week from that time 
she was a corpse. She had borne 
much, suffered much, and murmured 
not ; but this shock pressed too hard, 
came too home, and from the hand of 
him for whom she would have sacri- 
ficed all 1 I stood by her in death ; I 
beheld my work ; and I turned away, 
a wanderer and a pilgrim upon the 
face of the earth. Yerily, I have had 
my reward." 

The old man paused, in great 
emotion; and Clarence, who could 
offer him no consolation, did not 
break the silence. In a few minutes 
Talbot continued — 

"From that time, the smile of 
woman was nothing to me; I seemed 



to grow old in a single day. Life 
lost to me all its objects. A dreary 
and desert blank stretched itself 
before me — the sounds of creation 
had only in my ears one voice — the 
past, the future, one image. I left 
my country for twenty years, and 
lived an idle and hopeless man in the 
various courts of the continent. 

"At the age of fifty I returned to 
England ; the wounds of the past had 
not disappeared, but they were scarred 
over; and I longed, like the rest of 
my species, to have an object in view. 
At that age, if we have seen much of 
mankind, and possess the talents to 
profit by our knowledge, we must be 
one of two sects : a politician or a 
philosopher. Hy time was not yet 
arrived for the latter, so I resolved to 
become the former; but this was 
denied me, for my vanity had assumed 
a different shape. It is true that I 
cared no longer for the reputation 
women can bestow ; but I was eager 
for the applause of men, and I did 
not like the long labour necessary to 
attun it. I wished to make a short 
road to my object^ and I eagerly 
followed every turn but the right one^ 
in the hopes of its leading me sooner 
to my goal. 

^ The great characteristic of a vain 
man, in contradistinction to an ambi- 
tious man, and his eternal obstacle to 
a high and honourable fiune, is this : 
he requires for any expenditure of 
trouble too speedy a reward; he 
cannot wait for years, and climb, step 
by step, to a lofty object : whatever he 
attempts, he must seize at a single 
grasp. Added to this, he is incapable 
of an exclusive attention to one end; 
the universality of his cravings is not 
contented, unless it devours fdl ; and 
thus he is perpetually doomed to 
fritter away his energies by grasping 
at the trifling baubles within his 
reach, and in gathering the worthless 
fruity whieh a single sun nan matore. 

"This, then, was my fiuilt^ and tha 
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cause of my £ulure. I could not give 
myself up to finance^ nor puzzle 
through the intricacies of commerce : 
eyen the common parliamentary 
drudgeries of constant attendance and 
late hours, were insupportable to me ; 
and BO after two or three 'splendid 
orations/ as my Mends termed them, 
I was satisfied with the pufis of the 
pamphleteers, and closed my political 
career. I was, now, then, the wit 
and the conversationalist. With my 
fluency of speech and yariety of 
information, these were easy distinc- 
tions ; and the popularity of a dinner 
table, or the approbation of a literary 
coterie, consoled me for the more 
public and more durable applause I 
had resigned. 

"But eyen this gratification did 
not last long. I fell ill; and the 
friends who gathered round the wit 
fled from the yaletudinarian. This 
disgusted me, and when I was suf- 
ficiently recoyered, I again returned 
to the continent. But I had a fit of 
misanthropy and solitude upon me, 
and so it was not to courts and cities, 
the scenes of former gaieties, that I 
repaired ; on the contrary, I hired a 
house by one of the most sequestered 
of the Swiss lakes, and, ayoiding the 
liying, I surrendered myself, without 
interruption or control, to commune 
with the dead. I surrounded myself 
with books, and pored, with a curious 
and searching eye, into those works 
which treat particularly upon 'man.' 
My x>assions were over, my loye of 
pleasure and society was dried up, 
and I had now no longer the obstacles 
which forbid us to be wise; I 
unlearnt the precepts my manhood 
had acquired, and in my old age I 
commenced philosopher ; Beligion 
lent me her aid, and by her holy 
lamp my studies were conned and my 
hermitage illumined. 

"There are certain characters which, 
in the world, are evil, and in seclusion 
are good: Bousseau, whom I know 



well, is one of them. These persons 
are of a morbid sensitiyeness, which 
is perpetually galled by collision 
with others. In short, they are under 
the dominion of yANiiT; and that 
vanity, never satisfied, and always 
restless in the various competitions 
of society, produces ' envy, malice, 
hatred, and all uncharitableness ! ' 
but, in flolitude, the good and benevo- 
lent dispositions with which our self- 
love no longer interferes, have room 
to expand and ripen without being 
cramped by opposing interests; this 
will account for many seeming dis- 
crepancies in character. There are 
also some men, in whom old age 
stipplies the place of solitude, and 
Rousseau's antagonist and mental 
antipodes, Voltaire, is of this order. 
The pert, the malignant, the arrogant, 
the lampooning author, in his youth 
and manhood, has become, in his old 
age, the mild, the benevolent, and the 
venerable philosopher. Nothing is 
more absurd than to receive the 
characters of great men so implicitly 
upon the word of a biographer ; and 
nothing can be less surprising than 
our eternal disputes upon individuals; 
for no man throughout life is the 
same being, and each season of our 
existence contradicts the character- 
istics of the last. 

'' And now in my solitude and my 
old age, a new spirit entered within 
me ; the game in which I had engaged 
so vehemently was over for me ; and 
I joined to my experience as a player, 
my coolness as a spectator; I no 
longer struggled with my species, and 
I began insensibly to love them. I 
established schools, and founded 
charities ; and, in secret^ but active, 
services to mankind, I employed my 
exertions and lavished my desires. 

** From this amendment I date the 
peace of mind and elasticity which 
I now enjoy ; and in my later years, 
the happiness which I pursued in my 
youth and maturity so hotly, yet so 
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ineffedtnallj, lias flown nmolioiied io 
my breast. 

" About five jwn ago I eacme again 
to England, with the intention of 
breathing my last in the country 
which gave me birth. I retired to 
my &mily home ; I endeaTonred to 
divert myself inagricnltoral imfooye- 
ments, and my rental was consomed 
in specolaUon. This did net please 
me long: I sought 80ciety--«ociety 
in Yorkshire ! Yon may imagine the 
result: I was out of my element; 
the mere distance from the metro- 
poUs, from all genial companioni^ip, 
sickened me with a vague feeling of 
desertion and soHtude : for the first 
time in my life I felt my age and my 
oelibAcy. Onoe more I retnnrad to 
town, a complaint attaidced my lungs, 
the physicians veooBunended the air 
of this neighbourhood, and I choee 
the residence I new inhabit Without 
being exactly in London, I can com- 
mand its advantages, and obtain 
society as a recreation, without buying 
it by restiaini. I am not fend of 
new feces, nor any longer covetous of 
show ; my old servant therefore con- 
tented me: fer the future, I shall, 
however, satisfy your fears, vemove to 
a safer habitation, and obtain a more 
numerous guard. It is, at all events, 
a happiness to me that fete, in castmg 
me here, and exposing me to some- 
thing of danger, las nosed up, in you, 
a friend for my old age, and selected 
from this great univeree of strangers, 
one being to oonvinoe my heart that 
H has net outlived a£feetion« ICy 
tale is done ; may you profit by its 
moral 1* 

WhenHUbotaaid thatoor okaanten 



were undetgoing a perpetual chan^a 
he should have made this reeervation, 
the one ruling passion remadns to the 
last ,* it may be modified, but it never 
departs : and it is these medificaltieiiB 
which do, for the most part, shape oiA 
the channels of our change : or, as 
Helvetius has beautifully expressed 
it, "ire resemble those vessels which 
the w»ves still carry towards the 
south, when the north wind has 
ceased to blow " but in our old age, 
this pamon, having little to feed 
on, bec(mies sometimes dormant and 
inert, and then our good qualities 
rise, as it were from an ineubua^ and 
have UMir sway. 

Yet these cases are not coalman, 
and Talbot was a remarkable inatanoe, 
for he was a remarkable man. His 
mind had not sle|>t while the age 
advanced, and thus it had sweUed as 
it were fiwm the bondage of its earlier 
passions and pr^udices. But Uttkr 
did he think, in the blindness of self- 
delusion — though it ims so obvions- 
to Clarence, that he could have smiled 
if he had not rather inclined to we^ 
at the frailties of human nature-— 
little did he think that the vanilgr 
which had cost him so much remained 
"a monaroh stilV undeposed alike 
by his philosophy, his religion, or his 
remorse; and that, debarred by eir- 
cumstanees frt>m all wider and mece 
dangerous field, H stiU lavished itaelf 
upon trifles unworthy of his powecs, 
and puerilities dishonouring his age. 
Folly is a courtemn whom we oaxttAvm 
seek, whose fevours we solicit at an 
enormous prioe ! and who like Lnia, 
finds philosophers at her deor, 
soaiuely less fraqaently than the vaat 
ofmaiJdndl 
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CHAPTER XXL 

Mfi. TrihkiU What d'ye bay— what d'ye lack, gentlemen ? 
Oloves, ribbons, and esaenoea— ribbons, gloves, and essences.— Btiuebbob. 



" Ahd so, my love," said Mr. Oepperas, 
one morning at breakfast, to his wife, 
hlB xight leg bdng tonied over his 
left, and his deader hand conveying 
to his monith a huge morael of bnttered 
eafce, — ** and so, my love, they say 
that the old fool is going to leave the 
jaokanapes all his fortune V* 

*ThQr do say so, Mr. 0. ; for my 
put I am quite oat of patience ifith 
the art of the young man ; I dare say 
he !b no bettw tlian he ^ould be ; he 
always had a sharp look, and for 
onght I know, there maybe more in 
that robbery than you or I dreamt of, 
Mr. Goppcras. It wa« a pity,^ con- 
tinned Mrs. Copperas, npbndding her 
lord with true matrimonial tenderness 
and justice, for the consequences of 
his having acted from her advice — " it 
was a pity, Mr. C, ttiat you should 
have r<jfuBed to lend Mm the pistols' 
to go to the old fellow's assistance, for 
iketXL who knows but ^' 

"I m^ht have converted them 
s^ poi^oet pistote^" interrupted Mr. 
0.y " and not have oven^ot the msik, 
lay dear— ha, ha, ha !" 

** Lord, Mr. Copperas you are always 
makmg a joke ef everything." 

**lRo, my dear, for once I am 
^•Iring^ % joke of nothing," 

«Well, I declare \V% shameful," 
cried Mrs. CoppenMS, si^ foflowing up 
her own indignant meditatioBB,"and 
after taking such notice of Adolphus, 
t«>,andaUr 

"^Kotice, my dear! mere words," 
retomed Mr. Oepporas, " mere words, 
like ventilators, which make a great 
deal of air, but never raise the wind ; 
but don't put yourself in a sieWf mj 



love, for the doctors say that copperas 
in a stew is pokon ! " 

At this moment Mr. de Wareus, 
throwing open the door, announced 
Mr. Brown ; that gentleman entered, 
with a sedate, but cheerful air. * Well, 
Mrs. €opperas, ^ovx servant; aiQr 
table linen wanted? Mr. Copperas, 
how do you del I can give you a hint 
about the stocks. Master Copperas, you 
are looking bravely; don*t you thinkhe 
wants some new pinbefores, ma'am 1 
But Mr. Clarence Linden, where is 
he 1 Not up yet, I dare say? Ah, the 
present generation is a generation of 
sluggards, as his worthy aunt, Mrs. 
Minden, n«ed to say." 

" I am sure," said Mrs. Copperas, 
Kdth a disdainful toss of the head, 
"I know noticing about the young 
man. He has left us : a very myste- 
rious piece of business indeed, Mr. 
Brown ; and now I think of it, I can't 
help saying Ihst we were by no means 
pleased with your introduction : and, 
by the by, the chairs yon bought for 
us at the sale were a mere take-in, so 
slight that Mr. Walruss broke two of 
them by only sitting down." 

** Indeed, ma'am ?" said Mr. Brown, 
with expostulating gravity; "but 
then Mr. Walruss is so very corpulent. 
But the young gentleman, what of 
him ?" continued the broker, artful^ 
turning fh>m the point in dispute. 

*'LOTd, Mr. Brown, dont ask me : it 
was the nnluckiest step we ever made 
to admit him into the bosom of our 
ftmily ; quite a viper, I assure you ; 
absolutely robbed poor Adolphus." 

"Lord help us!" said Mr. Brown, 
with a look which "cast a browner 
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horror" o*er the room, " who would 
have thought iti and such a pretty 
young man ! " 

"Well," said Mr. Copperas, who, 
occupied in finishing the buttered 
cake, had hitherto kept silence, "I 
must be off. Tom — I mean de Warens 
— have you stopped the coach V 

" Yees, sir." 

" And what coach is it ?" 

" It be the Swallow, sir." 

"Oh, very welL And now Mr. 
Brown, having swallowed in the roll, 
I will e'en roU in the SwdUow — Ha, 
ha, ha ! — At any rate," thought Mr. 
Copperas, as he descended the stairs, 
"Ae has not heard that before." 

"Ha, ha!" gravely chuckled Mr. 
Brown ; "what a very facetious, lively 
gentleman Mr. Copperas is. But 
touching this ungrateful young man, 
Mr. Linden, ma'am ]" 

" Oh don't tease me, Mr. Brown, 
I must see after my domestics : ask 
Mr. Talbot, the old miser, in the 
next house, the Jiavarr, as the French 
say." 

"Well, now," said Mr. Brown, 
following the good lady down stairs — 
" how distressing for me— and to say 
that he was Mrs. Minden's nephew 
tool" 

But Mr. Brown's curiosity was not 
so easily satisfied, and finding Mr. 
de Warens leaning over the " front" 
gate, and " pursuing with wistful eyes" 
the departing " Swallow," he stopped, 
and, accosting him, soon possessed 
himself of the &ct8 that "old Talbot 
had been robbed and murdered, but 
that Mr Linden had brought him to 
life again; and that old Talbot had 
given him a hundred thousand 
pounds, and adopted him as his son ; 
and that how Mr. Linden was going 
to be sent to foreign parts, as an 
ambassador, or governor, or great 
person; and that how meester and 



meeses were quite 'cut up' about 
it" 

All these particulars having been 
duly deposited in the mind of Mr. 
Brown, they produced an immediate 
desire to call upon the young gentle- 
man, who, to say nothing of his being 
so very nearly related to his old cus- 
tomer, Mrs. Minden, was always so 
very great a favourite with him, 
Mr. Brown. 

Accordingly, as Clarence was musing 
over his approaching departure, which 
was now very shortly to take place, he 
was somewhat startled by the appari- 
tion of Mr. Brown — " Charming day, 
sir — charming day," said the Mend 
of Mrs. Minden — "just called in to 
congratulate you. I have a few ar- 
ticles, sir, to present you with-^uite 
rarities, I assure you— quite presents, 
I may say. I picked them up at a 
sale of the late Lady Waddilove's 
most valuable effects. They are just 
the things, sir, for a gentleman going 
on a foreign mission. A most curious 
ivory chest, with an Indian padlock, 
to hold confidential letters — ^belonged 
formerly, sir, to the great Mogul; 
and a beautiful diamond snuff-box, 
sir, with a picture of Louis XIY. on 
it, prodigiously fine, and will look so 
loyal too : and, sir, if you have any 
old aunts in the county, to send a 
fiirewell present to, I have some charm- 
ingly fine cambric, a superb Dresden 
tea set, and a lovely little ' ape,' stuffsd 
by the late Lady W. herself." 

^ My good sir," began Clarence. 

"Oh, no thanks, sir — ^none at all 
— ^too happy to serve a relation <^ 
Mrs. Minden— always proud to keep 
up family connexions. You will be 
at home to-morrow, sir, at eleven — I 
will look in— your most humble ser- 
vant, Mr. Linden." And, almost up- 
setting Talbot, who had just entered, 
Mr. Brown bowed himself out . 
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CHAPTER XXII. 



We talked with open heart and tongue, 

Affectionate and true ; 
A pair of friends, though I was young 

And Matthew seventy-two.— Wordsworth. 



Meanwhile the youug artist pro- 
ceeded rapidly with his picture. De- 
voured by his enthusiasm, and utterly 
engrossed by the sanguine anticipa- 
tion of a fame which appeared to him 
already won, he allowed himself no 
momentary interval of relaxation; 
his food was eaten by starts, and with- 
out stirring from his easel ; his sleep 
was broken and brief by feverish 
dreams; he no longer roved with 
Clarence, when the evening threw 
her shade over his labours; all air 
and exercise, he utterly relinquished ; 
shut up in his narrow chamber, he 
passed the hours in a fervid and 
passionate self-commune, which, even 
in suspense from his work, rivetted 
his thoughts the closer to its object 
An companionship, all intrusion, he 
bore with irritability and impatience. 
Even Clarence found himself excluded 
from the presence of his fiiend ; even 
his nearest relation, who doated on 
the very ground which he hallowed 
with his footstep, was banished from 
the haunted sanctuary of the painter ; 
from the most placid of human beings, 
Warner seemed to have grown the 
most morose. 

Want of rest, abstinence from food, 
the impatience of the strained spirit 
and jaded nerves, all contributed to 
waste the health, while they excited 
the genius, of the artist. A crimson 
spot, never before seen there, burnt 
in the centre of his pale cheek ; his 
eye glowed with a brilliant, but un- 
natural fire ; his features grew sharp 
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and attenuated; his bones worked 
from his whitening and transparent 
skin ; and the soul and frame, turned 
from their proper and kindly union, 
seemed contesting, with fierce strug- 
gles, which should obtain the mastery 
and the triumph. 

But neither his new prospects, nor 
the coldness of his friend, diverted 
the warm heart of Clarence from 
meditating how he could most eflfec- 
tually serve the artist before he de- 
parted from the country. It was a 
peculiar object of desire to Warner 
that the most celebrated painter of 
the day, who was in terms of intimacy 
with Talbot, and who with the bene- 
volence of real superiority was known 
to take a keen interest in the success 
of more youthful and inexperienced 
genius ; — it was a peculiar object of 
desire to Warner, that Sir Joshua 
Reynolds should see his picture before 
it was completed ; and Clarence, aware 
of this wish, easily obtained from 
Talbot a promise that it should be 
effected. That was the least service 
of his zeal : touched by the earnest- 
ness of Linden's friendship, anxious 
to oblige in any way his preserver, 
and well pleased himself to be the 
patron of merit, Talbot readily engaged 
to obtain for Warner whatever the 
attention and favour of high rank or 
literary distinction could best'*!.. 
"As for his picture," said Taioot, 
(when, the evening before Clarence's 
departure, the latter was renewing 
the subject,) " I shall myself become 
o 6 
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the purchaser, and at a price which 
will enable our friend to afford leisure 
and study for the completion of his 
next attempt; but even at the risk 
of offending your friendship, and dis- 
appointing your expectations, I will 
firaiikly tell you, that I think Warner 
OYerrates, perhaps not his talents, 
but his powers; not his ability for 
doing something great hereafter, but 
his capacity of doing it at present. 
In the pride of his heart, he has 
shown me many of his designs, and I 
am somewhat of a judge : they want 
experience, cultivation, taste, and 
above all, a deeper study of the Italian 
masters. They all have the defects 
of a feverish colouring, an ambitious 
desire of effect, a wavering and im- 
perfect outline, an ostentatious and 
unnatural strength of light and 
shadow; they show, it is true, a 
genius of no ordinary stamp, but 
one ill regulated, inexperienced, and 
utterly left to its own suggestions for 
a model. However, I am glad he 
wishes for the opinion of one neces- 
sarily the best judge; let him bring 
the picture here by Thursday ; on that 
day my friend has promised to visit 
me ; and now let us talk of you and 
your departure." 

The intercourse of men of different 
ages is essentially unequal : it must 
always partake more or less of advice 
on one side and deference on the 
other; and although the easy and 
nnpedantic turn of Talbot's con- 
versation made his remarks rather 
entertaining than obviously admoni-. 
tory, yet they were necessarily tinged 
by his experience, and regulated by 
his interest in the fortunes of his 
young friend. 

"My dearest Clarence," said he, 
'affectionately, "we are about to bid 
each other a long &rewell. I will 
not damp your hopes and anticipa< 
tions by insisting on the little chance 
there is that you should ever see me 
again. You are about to enter upon 



the great world, and have within you 
the desire and the power of success ; 
let me flatter myself that you can 
profit by my experience. Among the 
CoUoquia of Erasmus, there is a very 
entertaining dialogue between Apicius 
and a man who, desirous of giving a 
feast to a very large and miscellaneous 
party, comes to consult the epicure 
what will be the best means to give 
satisfaction to all. Now you shall be 
this Spudseus, (so I think he is called,) 
and I will be Apicius ; for the worlds 
after all, is nothing more than a great 
feast of different strangers, with dif- 
ferent tastes, and of different ages^ 
and we must learn to adapt ourselves 
to their minds, and our temptations 
to their passionR, if we wish to fiisci- 
nate or even to content them. Let 
me then call your attention to the 
hints and maxims which I have in 
this paper amused myself with draw- 
ing up for your instruction. Write to 
me from time to time, and I will, in 
replying to your letters, give you the 
best advice in my power. For the 
rest, my dear boy, I have only to 
request that you will be frank, and 
I, in my turn, will promise that, when 
I cannot assist, I will never reprove. 
And now, Clarence, as the hour is 
late, and you leave us early to-morrow, 
I will no longer detain you. God 
bless you and keep you. You are 
going to enjoy life — I to anticipate 
death ; so that you can find in me 
little congenial to yourself; but^ as 
the good Pope said to our Protestant 
countryman, 'Whatever the difference 
between us, I know well that an old 
man's blessing is never without its 
value.'" 

As Chyrence clasped his bene&ctor's 
hand, the tears gushed from his eyes. 
Is there one being, stubborn as the 
rock to misfortune, whom kindneas 
does not affect? For my part, kindness 
seems to me to come with a double 
grace and tenderness from the old; it 
seems in them the hoarded and long 
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purified beneyolenoe of years; as if it 
had survived and conquered the base- 
ness and selfishness of the ordeal it 
had passed ; as if the winds, which 
had broken the form, had swept in 
Tain across the heart, and the frosts, 
which had chilled the blood and 
whitened the thin locks, had possessed 
no power over the warm tide of the 
affections. It is the triumph of 
nature over art ; it is the voice of the 



angel which is yet within us. Kor is 
this all : the tenderness of age is 
twice blessed— blessed in its trophies 
over the obduracy of encrusting and 
withering years, blessed because it 
is tinged with the sanctity of the 
grave; because it tells us that the 
heart will blossom even upon the 
precincts of the tomb, and flatters as 
with the inviolacy and immortality of 
love. 



CHAPTER XXIII, 

CdJinot I create, 
Oumot I form, cannot I fadiion forth 
Another world, another universe ?— -H^ats* 



Tbb next morning Clarice, in his 
way out of town, directed his carriage 
(the laat and not the least acceptable 
present from Talbot) to stop at 
Warner's door. Alihough it was 
BcaneeLj sunrise, the aged grand- 
mother of the artist was stirring, 
and opened the door to the early 
Tiaitor. Clarence passed her with a 
brief salutation— hurried up the nar- 
row stairs, and found himself in the 
artist's chamber. The windows were 
dosed, and the air of the room was 
confined and hot. A few books» chiefly 
of history and poetry, stood in con- 
fused disorder upon some shelves 
oppoffite the window. Upon a table 
beneath them lay a flute, once the 
eherished recreation of the young 
painter, but now long neglected and 
disused ; and, placed exactly opposite 
to Warner, so that his eyes might 
open upon his work, was the high- 
I^ized and abready more than half- 
finished piotura 

Clarence bent over the bed; the 
fhtek <^ the artist rested upon his 
aim in an attitude unconsciously pic- 
tonaque; the other arm was tossed 
off«r the coverlid, and Clarwiee was 
■hoekfid to see howemadated it had 



become. But ever and anon the lips 
of the sleeper moved restlessly, imd 
words, low and inarticulate, broke 
out. Sometimes he started abruptly, 
and a bright, but evanescent flush, 
darted over his fiided and hollow 
cheek ; and once the fingers of the 
thin hand, which lay upon the bed, 
expanded, and suddenly dosed in a 
firm and almost painfiil grasp; it 
was then that, for the first time, the 
words of the i^tist became distinct. 

" Ay, ay," said he, " I have thee, I 
have thee, at last. Long, very long, 
thou hast burnt up my heart like 
fuel, and mocked me, and laughed at 
my idle efforts; but now, now, I have 
thee. Fame, Honour, Immortality, 
whatever thou art called, I have thee, 
and thou canst not escape; but it is 
almost too late ! " And, as if wrung 
by some sodden piun, the sleepsr 
turned heavily roun4> groaned audi- 
bly, and awoke. 

" My firiend," said Clarence, sooth- 
ingly, and ta^ng his hand, '' I have 
come to bid you farewell I am just 
setting off for the continent, but I 
could not leave England without onee 
more seeing you. I have good nawp, 
toot, for you." And Clarence proceeded 
o 2 
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to repeat Talbot's wish that Warner 
should bring the picture to his house 
on the following Thursday, that Sir 
Joshua might inspect it. He added 
also, in terms the flattery of which 
his fiiendship could not resist ex- 
aggerating, Talbot's desire to become 
the purchaser of the picture. 

"Yes," said the artist, as his eye 
glanced delightedly oyer his labour; 
"yes, I believe when it is once seen 
there will be many candidates ! " 

"No doubt," answered Clarence; 
"and for that reason you cannot 
blame Talbot for wishing to forestall 
all other competitors for the prize;" 
and then continuing the encouraging 
nature of the conversation, Clarence 
enlarged upon the new hopes of his 
Mend, besought him to take time, to 
spare his health, and not to injure 
both himself and his performance by 
over anxiety and hurry. Clarence 
concluded by retuling Talbot's assur- 
ance that in all cases and circum- 
stances he (Talbot) considered himself 
pledged to be Warner's supporter and 
friend. 

With something of impatience, 
mingled with pleasure, the painter 
listened to all these details ; nor was 
it to Linden's zeal, nor to Talbot's 
generosity, but rather to the excess 
of his own merit, that he secretly 
attributed the brightening prospect 
afforded him. 

The indifference which Warner, 
though of a disposition naturally 
kind, evinced at parting with a friend 
who had always taken so strong an 
interest in his behalf, and whose tears 
at that moment contrasted forcibly 
enough with the apathetic coldness 
of his own farewell, was a remarkable 
instance how acute vividness on a 
single point will d^en feeling on 
all others. Occupied solely and bum- 
ingly with one intense thought, which 
was to him — love, friendship, health, 
peacO) wealth, Warner could not ex- 
cite feelings, languid and exhausted 



with many and fiery conflicts, to ob- 
jects of minor interest, and perhaps 
he inwardly rejoiced that his musings 
and his study would henceforth be 
sacred even from friendship. 

Deeply affected, for his nature was 
exceedingly unselfish, generous, and 
susceptible, Clarence tore himself 
away, placed in the grandmother's 
hand a considerable portion of the 
sum he had received from Talbot, 
hurried into his carriage, and found 
himself on the high road to fortune, 
pleasure, distinction, and the con- 
tinent. 

But while Clarence, despite of every 
advantage before him, hastened to a 
court of dissipation and pleasure, 
with feelings in which regretful affec- 
tion for those he had left darkened 
his worldly hopes, and mingled with 
the sanguine anticipations of youth, 
Warner, poor, low-bom, wasted with 
sickness, destitute of friends, shut 
out by his temperament from the 
pleasures of his age, burned with 
hopes far less alloyed than those of 
Clarence, and found in them, for the 
sacrifice of all else, not only a recom- 
pense, but a triumph. 

Thursday came. Warner had made 
one request of Talbot, which had 
with d^culty been granted : it was 
that he himself might, unseen, be 
the auditor of the great painter's 
criticisms, and that Sir Joshua should 
be perfectly unaware of his presence. 
It had been granted with difficulty, 
because Talbot wished to spare Warner 
the pain of hearing remarks which 
he felt would be likely to fidl far 
short of the sanguine self-elation of 
the young artist; and it Jiad been 
granted because Talbot imagined that^ 
even should this be the case, the pain 
would be more than counterbalanced 
by the salutary effect it might pro- 
duce. Alasl vanity calculates but 
poorly upon the vanity of others! 
What a virtue we should distil from 
frailty; what a world of pain W9 
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should save our brethren, if we would 
suffer our own weakness to be the 
measure of theirs 1 

Thursday came ; the painting was 
placed by the artist's own hand in 
the most favourable light ; a curtain, 
hung behind it, served as a screen for 
Warner, who, retiring to his hiding- 
place, surrendered his heart to de- 
licious forebodings of the critic's 
wonder, and golden anticipations of 
the future destiny of his darling 
work. Not a fear dashed the full 
and smooth cup of his self-enjoyment. 
He had lain awake the whole of the 
night, in restless and joyous impa- 
tience for the morrow. At day-break 
he had started from his bed, he had 
unclosed his shutters, he had hung 
over his picture with a fondness 
^eater, if possible, than he had ever 
known before; like a mother, he felt 
as if his own partiality was but a part 
of an universal tribute : and, as his 
aged relative turned her dim eyes to 
the painting, and, in her innocent 
idolatry, rather of the artist than his 
work, praised, and expatiated, and 
foretold, his heart whispered, "If it 
wring this worship from ignorance, 
what will be the homage of science V 

He who first laid down the now 
hackneyed maxim, that diffidence is 
the companion of genius, knew veiy 
little of the workings of the human 
heart True, there may have been a 
few such instances, and it is probable 
that in this maxim, as in most, the 
exception made the rule. But what 
could ever reconcile genius to its 
sufferings, its sacrifices, its fevered in- 
quietudes, the intense labour which 
can alone produce what the shallow 
world deems the giant offspring of a 
momentary inspiration; what could 
ever reconcile it to these but the 
haughty and unquenchable conscious- 
ness of internal power; the hope which 
has the fulness of certainty that in 
proportion to the toil is the reward ; 
the sanguine and impetuous anticipa- 



tion of glory, which bursts the boun- 
daries of time and space, and ranges 
immortality with a prophet's rapture 1 
Bob Genius of its confidence, of its 
lofty self-esteem, and you clip the 
wings of the eagle : you domesticate, 
it is true, the wanderer you could not 
hitherto comprehend, in the narrow 
bounds of your household affections ; 
you abase and tame it more to the 
level of your ordinary judgments, but 
you take from it the power to soar ; 
the hardihood which was content to 
brave the thunder-cloud and build its 
eyrie on the rock, for the proud 
triumph of rising above its kind, and 
contemplating with a nearer eye the 
majesty of heaven. 

But if something of presumption 
is a part of the very essence of genius, 
in Warner it was doubly natural, for 
he was still in the heat and flush of a 
design, the defects of which he had 
not yet had the leisure to examine ; 
and his talents, self-taught and self- 
modelled, had never received either 
the excitement of emulation or the 
chill of discouragement from the study 
of the master-pieces of his art. 

The painter had not been long 
alone in his concealment before he 
heard steps ; his heart beat violently, 
the door opened, and he saw, through 
a small hole which he had purposely 
made in the curtain, a man with a 
benevolent and prepossessing coun- 
tenance, whom he instantly recognised 
as Sir Joshua Beynolds, enter the 
room, accompanied by Talbot. They 
walked up to the picture ; the painter 
examined it closely, and in perfect 
silence. *' Silence," thought Warner, 
*' is the best homage of admiration ; " 
but he trembled with impatience to 
hear the admiration confirmed by 
words, — those words came too soon. 

" It is the work of a clever man, 
certainly," said Sir Joshua; "hU** 
(terrible monosyllable) " of one utterly 
unskilled in the grand principles of 
his art: look here, and here, and 
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here, for instance;" and the critic, 
perfectly unconscious of the torture 
he inflicted, proceeded to point out 
the errors of the irork. Oh! the 
agony, the withering agony of that 
moment to the ambitious Artist f — In 
rain he endeaToured to bear up 
against the judgment — ^in rain he 
endeavoured to persuade himself that 
it was the voice of envy which in 
those cold, measured, d^ntnsr accents, 
fell like drops of poison upon his 
heart. He felt at once, and as if by 
a magical inspiration, the truth of 
the verdict; the scales of self-delusion 
fbll from his eyes; by a hideous 
mockery, a kind of terrible panto- 
mime, his goddess seemed at a word, 
a breath, transformed into a monster : 
life, which had been so lately concen- 
trated into a single hope, seemed 
now, at once and for ever, cramped, 
curdled, blistered into a single dis- 
appointment. 

"But," said Talbot, who had in 
vain attempted to arrest the criticisms 
of the painter (who, vciy deaf at all 
times, was, at that time in particular, 
engrossed by the self-satisfaction 
always enjoyed by one expatiating 
on his favourite topic), — " but," said 
Talbot, in a louder voice, "you own 
there is great genins in the design 1 ** 

"Certainly, there is genius," re- 
plied Sir Joshua, in a tone of cafan 



and complacent good-nature; "but 
what is genius without onlture 1 Ton 
say the artist is young, very young ; 
let him take Hme — I do not say let 
him attempt a humbler walk-^et 
him persevere in the lofty one he has 
chosen, but let him first retrace ersrj 
step he has taken; let him devote 
days, months, years, to the most dili- 
gent study of the immortal masters 
of the divine art, before he attempts 
(to exhibit, at least,) another his- 
torical picture. He has mistaken 
altogether the nature of invention : a 
fine invention is nothing more thaa 
a fine deviation from, or enlargement 
on, a fine model : imitation, if noble 
and general, ensures the best hope of 
originality. Above all, let your young 
friend, if he can afford it, visit Italy." 

"He shaU afford it," said Talbot, 
kindly, "for he shall have whatever 
advantages I can procure him ; but 
you see the picture is only half eom- 
pleted — he could alter it ! " 

"JJc had heater hwm it!" replied 
the painter, with a gentle smile. 

And Talbot, in benevolent despair, 
hurried his visitor eut of the room. 
He soon returned to seek and console 
the artist, but the artist was gone ; 
the despised, the fiitid pieturei, the 
blessing and curse of so many aoxioiis 
and wasted hours, had vanklwd also 
with its creator. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 



What is this aool, then? Whence 
Came it ?— It does not seem my own, and I 
Have no self-passion or identity ! * 
Seme fsarfnl end must b»— 

* « * « « 

There never lived a mortal man, who bent 
His appetite beyond his natural spherei 
But starved and died. — KaATt% Endj/mion, 



Oh entering his home, Wftrner pushed 
aside, for the first time in his life 
witii disrespect, his aged and kindly 
relation, who, as if in mockery of the 
unfortunate artist, stood prepared to 
welcome and congratulate his return. 
Bearing his picture in his arms, he 
rushed up stairs, hurried into his 
room, and locked the door. Hastily 
he tore aside the cloth whieh had 
been drawn oyer the picture ; hastily 
and tremblingly he placed it upon the 
frame ttccustomed to support it, and 
then, with a long, long, eager, search- 
ing, scrutinizing glance, he surveyed 
the once beloyed mistress of his wor- 
ship. Presumption, vanity, exagge- 
rated self-esteem, are, in their punish- 
ment, supposed to excite ludicrous, 
not sympathetic, emotion ; but there 
is an excess of feeling, produced by 
whatever cause it may be, into which, 
in spite of ourselves, we are forced to 
enter. Even fear, the most con- 
temptible of the passions, becomes 
tragic the moment it becomes an 
agony. 

« Well, well I " sidd Warner at hist, 
speaking very slowly, "it is over — ^it 
was a pleasant dream>-4)ut it is over 
— I ought to be thankful for the 
lesson.'* Then suddenly changing his 
mood and tone, he repeated, "Thank- 
ful ! for what? that I am a wretch—a 
wretch more utterly hopeless, and 
miserable, and abandoned, than a 
man who freights with all his wealth. 



his children, his wife, the hoarded 
treasures and blessings of an existence, 
one ship, one frail, worthless ship, and« 
standing himself on the shore, sees 
it suddenly go down ! Oh, was I not 
a fool — a right noble fool — ^a vain fool 
— an arrogant fool — a very essence 
and ooncMitration of all things that 
make a fool, to believe such delidoos 
marvels of myself ! What, man I — 
(here his eye saw in the opposite glass 
his features, livid and haggard with 
disease, and the exhausting feelings 
which preyed within him) — ^what, 
man ! would nothing serve thee but 
to be a genius — thee, whom I^ature 
stamped with her curse! Dwarf-like 
fuid distorted, mean in stature and in 
lineament, thou wert> indeed, a 
glorious being to perpetuate grace 
and beauty, the majesties and dreams 
of art ! Fame for tliee, indeed — ^ha 
— 'ha ! Glory — ha — ha I a place with 
Titian, Correggio, Raphael— -ha — ^ha — 
ha ! 0, thrice modest, thrice reason- 
able fool 1 But this vile daub ; this 
disfigurement of canvas ; this loathed 
and wretched monument of disgrace ; 
this notable candidate for— ha — ha 
— immortality ! — ^this I have, at least, 
in my power." And seizing the pic- 
ture, he dashed it to the ground, and 
trampled it with his feet upon the 
dusty boards, till the moist colours 
presented nothing bat one confused 
and dingy stain. 
This sight seemed to recal him for 
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a moment. He paused, lifted up the 
picture once more, and placed it on 
the table. " But, " he muttered, 
"might not this critic be envious? 
am I sure that he judged rightly — 
fiurlyl The greatest masters have 
looked askant and jealous at their 
pupil's works. And then, how slow, 
how cold, how damned cold, how in- 
differently he spoke ; why, the very 
art should have warmed him more. 

Could he have No, no, no : it was 

true, it was ! I felt the conviction 
thrill through me like a searing iron. 
Bum it— did he say — ay — ^bum it — 
it shall be done this instant." 

And, hastening to the door, he un- 
did the bolt. He staggered back as 
he beheld his old and nearest sur- 
viving relative, the mother of his 
&ther, seated upon the ground beside 
the door, terrified by the exclama- 
tions she did not dare to interrupt. 
She rose slowly, and with difficulty, 
as she saw him; and, throwing around 
him the withered arms which had 
nursed his infancy, exclaimed, " My 
child! my poor — poor child! what 
has come to you of late ? you, who 
were so gentle, so mild, so quiet — 
you are no longer the same — and oh, 
my son, how ill you look: your father 
looked so just before he died ! " 

* 111 1 " said he, with a sort of fear- 
ful gaiety, "ill — no — minever was so 
well — I have been in a dream till now 
— ^but I have woke at last Why, it 
is true that I have been silent and 
shy, but I will be so no more. I will 
laugh, and talk, and walk, and make 
love, and drink wine, and be all that 
other men are. Oh, we will be so 
merry. But stay here, while I fetch 
a light." 

" A light, my child, for what 1 " 

" For a funeral ! " shouted Warner, 
and, rushing past her, he descended 
the stairs, and returned almost in an 
instant with a light. 

Alarmed and terrified, the poor old 
woman had remained motionless, and 



I weeping violently. Her tears Warner 
I did not seem to notice; he pushed her 
' gently into the room, and began deli- 
I berately, and without uttering a syl- 
lable, to cut the picture into shreds. 

** What are you about, my child 1 ** 
cried the old woman ; " you are mad, 
it is your beautiful picture that you 
are destroying ! " 

Warner did not reply, but, going to 
the hearth, piled together, with nice 
and scrupulous care, several pieces of 
paper, and stick, and matches, into a 
sort of pyre ; then, placing the shreds 
of the picture upon it, he applied the 
light, and the whole was instantly in 
ablaze. 

"Look, look!" cried he, in an 

hysterical tone, "how it bums, and 

crackles, and blazes ! What master 

ever equalled it now 1 — ^no fault now 

in those colours — ^no false tints in that 

light and shade ! See how that flame 

darts up and soars ! — that flame is my 

, spirit ! Look — is it not restless i — 

does it not aspire bravely 1 — why, all 

' its brother flames are grovellers to it! 

I — ^and now — why don't you look 1 — 

it fidters — fedes — droops — and — ^ha 

— ^ha — ha! — poor idler, the fuel is 

consumed — and — ^it is darkness ! " 

As Warner uttered these words his 
eyes reeled; the room swam before 
him; the excitement of his feeble 
frame had reached its highest pitch ; 
the disease of many weeks had attained 
its crisis ; and, tottering back a few 
paces, he fell upon the floor, the 
victim of a delirious and raging 
fever. 

But it was not thus that the young 
artist was to die. He was reserved 
for a death, that, like his real nature, 
had in it more of gentleness and 
poetry. He recovered, by slow de- 
grees, and his mind, almost in spite 
of himself, returned to that profession 
from which it was impossible to 
divert the thoughts and musings 
of many years. Not that he resumed 
the pencil and the easel ; on the con- 
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trary, he could not endure them in 
his sight : they appeared, to a mind 
festered and sore, like a memorial 
and monument of shame. But he 
nursed within hima strong and ardent 
desire to become a pilgrim to that 
beautiful land of which he had so 
often dreamed, and which the inno- 
cent destroyer of his peace had 
pointed out as the theatre of inspira- 
tion, and the nursery of future fame. 

The physicians who, at Talbot's 
instigation, attended him, looked at 
his hectic cheek and consumptive 
frame, and readily flattered his desire : 
and Talbot, no less interested in 
Warner's behalf on his own account, 
than bound by his promise to 
Clarence, generously extended to the 
artist that bounty which is the most 
precious prerogative of the rich. 
Notwithstanding her extreme age, 
his grandmother insisted upon at- 
tending him : there is in the heart of 
woman so -deep a well of love, that 
no age can freeze it. They made the 
voyage : they reached the shore of 
the myrtle and the vine, and entered 
the imperial city. The air of Rome 
seemed at first to operate fia.vourably 
upon the health of the English 
artist. His strength appeared to 
increase, his spirit to expand; and 
though he had relapsed into more 
than his original silence and reserve, 
he resumed, with apparent energy, 
the labours of the easel : so that they 
who looked no deeper than the sur- 
&ce might have imagined the scar 
healed, and the real foundation of 
future excellence begun. 

But while Warner most humbled 
himself before the gods of the pic- 
tured world ; while the true principles 
of the mighty art opened in their 
fullest glory on his soul ; precisely at 
this very moment shame and de- 
spondency were most bitter at his 
heart : and while the enthusiasm of 
the painter kindled, the ambition of 
the man despaired. But still he went 



on, transfusing into his canvas the 
grandeur and simplicity of the Italian 
school ; still, though he felt palpably 
within him the creeping advance of 
the deadliest and surest enemy to 
fame, he pursued, with an unwearied 
ardour, the mechanical completion of 
his task; still, the morning found 
him bending before the easel, and the 
night brought to his solitary couch 
meditation, rather than sleep. The 
fire, the irritability which he had 
evinced before his illness, had va* 
nisbed, and the original sweetness of 
his temper had returned ; he uttered 
no complaint, he dwelt upon no anti- 
cipation of success, hope and regret 
seemed equally dead within him; and 
it was only when he caught the fond, 
glad eyes of his aged attendant that 
his own filled with tears, or that the 
serenity of his brow darkened into 
sadness. 

This went on for some months; 
till one evening they found the 
painter by his window, seated oppo- 
site to an unfinished picture; the 
pencil was still in his hand; the 
quiet of settled thought was still 
upon his countenance; the soft breeze 
of a southern twilight waved the hair 
livingly from his forehead — the 
earliest star of a southern sky lent to 
his cheek something of that subdued 
lustre which, when touched by en- 
thusiasm, it had been accustomed to 
wear ; but these were only the 
mockeries of life : life itself was no 
more 1 He had died, reconciled, per- 
haps, to the loss of fame — ^in disco- 
vering that Art is to be loved for it- 
self — and not for the rewards it may 
bestow upon the Artist. 

There are two tombs close to each 
other in the stranger's burial-place 
at Kome : they cover those for whom 
life, unequally long, terminated in the 
same month. The one is of a woman, 
bowed with the burthen of many 
years : the other darkens over the 
dust of the young artist. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

Think upon my grief, 
And on the Justice of my flying hence, 
lb keep me from a most unholy match.— SBABtPS^mn. 



" Bin are you quite sore," said 
€feneral St. Leger, "are you quite 
sure that this girl still permits Mor- 
daunt's addressess?" 

"Sure!" cried Miss Diana St. 
Leger, "sure. General I I saw it with 
nay own eyes. They were standing 
together in the copse, when I, who 
had long had my suspicions, crept up, 
and saw them ; and Mr. Mordaunt 
held her hand, and kissed it every 
moment. Shocking and indecorous ! " 

" I hate that man f as proud as 
Lucifer," growled the GeneraL " Shall 
we lock her up, or starve her 1 " 

" No, General, something better 
than that.'' 

" What, my love 1 flog her ! " 

" She's too old for that, brother ; 
well marry her." 

"Marry her r 

"Yes, to Mr. Glumfbrd ; you know 
that he has asked her several times." 

" But she cannot bear liim.** 

" We'll make her bear him. Gene- 
ral St. Leger." 

" But if she marries, I shall have 
nobody to nurse me when I have the 
gout." 

" Yes, brother : I know of a nice 
little girl, Martha Bichardson, your 
second cousin's youngest daughter; 
you know he has fourteen children, 
and you may have them all, one after 
another, if you like." 

"Very true, Diana— let the jade 
marry Mr. Glumford." 

"She shall," said the sister; "and 
m go about it this very moment : 



meantime I'll take care that she does 
not see her lover any more." 

About three weeks after this con- 
versation, Mordaunt, who bad in vain 
endeavoured to see Isabel, who had 
not even heard from her, whose letters 
had been returned to him unopemed, 
and who, consequently, was in de- 
spair, received the following note : 

" Tb3B is the first time I have beoi 
able to write to you, at least to get 
my letter conveyed : it is a strange 
messenger tiiat I have employed, Imt 
I happened formerly to make his ao> 
quaintance, and accidentally seeing 
him to<lay, the extremity of the case 
induced me to give him a commisdoii 
which I could trust to no one else. 
Algernon, are not the above sentences 
written with admirable calmness 1 
are they not very explanatory, very 
consistent, very cooH and yet do 
you know that I firmly believe I am 
going mad. My brain turns round 
and round, and my hand bums so 
that I almost think that, like our old 
nurse's stories of the fiend, it wUl 
scorch the paper as I write. And I 
see strange fiuses in my sleep, and in 
my waking, all mocking at me, and 
they torture and haunt me; and when 
I look at those faces, I see no human 
relenting, no! though I weep and 
throw myself on my knees, and im- 
plore them to save me. Algernon, 
my only hope is in you. You know 
that I have always hithorto refused 
to ruin you ; and even now, though I 
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implore you to deliver me, I will not 
be BO selfish as — as — I know not 
what I write, but if I cannot be your 
wife — ^I will not be his ! No ! if they 
drag me to church, it shall be to my 
graye, not my bridal. 

'* Isabel St. Legbr.'* 

When Mordaunt had read this 
letter, which, in spite of its incohe- 
rence, his fears rtadily explained, he 
rose hastily; his eye rested upon a 
sobovlooking man, clad in brown. 
Tke proud love no spectators to tMr 
emotions. 

"Who are you, tirV* said Alger- 
non, quickly. 

"Morris Brown," replied the 
rtranger, coolly and oiTilly. "Brought 
that letter to you, sir ; shall be very 
happy to serve you with any thing 
else ; just fitted out a young gentle- 
man as ambassador, a nephew to Mrs. 
Miaden — ^very old friend of mine. 
Beantifnl slabs you have here, sir, 
bntUiey want a few nick-nacks; shall 
be most happy to supply you ; got a 
krrely little ape, sir, stuffed by the 
late Lady Waddilove ; it would look 
Planning with this old-fiishioned 
eawing : give the room quite the air 
of a museum 1" 

" And so," said Mordaunt, for whose 
oar the eloquence of Mr. Brown oon- 
taiBed only one sentence, "and so 
jon brought this note, and will take 
back my answer t'' 

''Yea, sir; anything to keep up 
fiunily contteaiiono'"I knew a Lady 



Morden very^ well — ^very well indeed, 
sir— a relation of yours, I presume, 
by the similarity of the name ; made 
her many valuable presents ; shall be 
most happy to do the same to you, 
when you are married, sir. You will 
refurnish the house, I suppose 1 Let 
me see — fine proportions to this room, 
sir — about thirty-six feet by twenty- 
eight; I'll do the thing twenty per 
cent, dieaper than the trade; and 
touching the lovely little — " 

" Here," intermpted Mordaunt, **you 
will take back tlds note, and be sure 
that Miss Isabel St. Leger has it aa 
soon as possible ; oblige me by ac- 
cepting this trifle*-^ trifle indeed 
compared with my gratitude, if this 
note reaches its destination safely." 

" I am sure," said Mr. Brown, look- 
ing with surprise at the gift, which 
he held with no unwilling hand, " I 
am sure, sir, that you are very 
generous, and strongly remind me 
of your relation, Lady Morden ; and 
if you would like the lovely little 
ape as a present — I mean really a 
present — you shall have it, Mr. 
Mordaunt." 

But Mr. Mordaunt had left the 
room, and the sober Morris, looking 
round, and cooling in his generosity, 
said to himself, " It is well he did not 
hear me, however ; but I hope he will 
marry the nice young lady, for I love 
doing a kindness. This house must 
be re-furnished — ^no lady will like 
these old-fi»hioned chairs." 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 
Squire and fool are the same thing here — Farquhar. 

In such a night 
Bid Jeasica steal from the wealthy Jew, 
And, with an unthrtft love, did run from Venice— Shakbpsark. 



Tee persecntions which Isabel had 
undergone had indeed preyed upon 
her reason as well as her health; and, 
in her brief intervals of respite from 
the rage of the uncle, the insults of 
the aunt, and, worse than all, the 
addresses of the intended bridegroom, 
her mind, shocked and unhinged, re- 
verted with such intensity to the suf- 
ferings she endured as to give her 
musings the character of insanity. It 
was in one of these moments that she 
had written to Mordaunt; and had 
the contest continued much longer 
the reason of the unfortunate and per- 
aecuted girl would have totally de- 
serted her. 

She was a person of acute, and even 
poignant, sensibilities, and these the 
imperfect nature of her education had 
but little served to guide or to cor- 
rect ; but as her habits were pure and 
good, the impulses which spring from 
habit were also sinless and exalted, 
and, if they erred, "they leant on 
virtue's side,'' and partook rather of 
a romantic and excessive generosity 
than of the weakness of womanhood 
or the selfishness of passion. AU the 
misery and debasement of her equivo- 
cal and dependent situation had not 
been able to drive her into compliance 
with Mordaunt's passionate and urgent 
prayers ; and her heart was proof even 
to the eloquence of love, when that 
eloquence pointed towards the worldly 
injury and depreciation of her lover : 
but this new persecution was utterly 
unforeseen in its nature and intole- 



rable from its cause. To marry 
another — ^to be torn for ever from one 
in whom her whole heart was wrapped 
— to be forced not only to forego his 
love, but to feel that the very thought 
of him was a crime ; all this, backed 
by the vehement and galling insults 
of her relations, and the sullen and 
unmoved meanness of her intended 
bridegroom, who answered her can- 
dour and confession with a stubborn 
indifiference and renewed overtures, 
made a load of evil which could 
neither be borne with resignation nor 
contemplated with patience. 

She was sitting, after she had sent 
her letter, with her two relations, 
for they seldom trusted her out of 
their sight, when Mr. Qlumford was 
announced. Kow, Mr. Qeorge Olnm* 
ford was a country gentleman of 
what might be termed a third-rate 
family in the county : he possessed 
about twelve hundred a year, to say 
nothing of the odd pounds, shillings, 
and pence, which, however, did not 
meet with such contempt in his me- 
mory or estimation ; was of a race 
which could date as far back as 
Charles the Second; had been edu- 
cated at a country school with sixty 
others, chiefly inferior to himself in 
rank ; and had received the last finish 
at a very small hall at Oxford. In 
addition to these advantages, he had 
been indebted to nature for a person 
five feet eight inches high, and stout 
in proportion; for hair very short, 
very straight, and of a red hue, which 
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even through powder cast out a 
mellow glow ; for an obstinate dogged 
sort of nose, beginning in snub, and 
ending in bottle; for cold, small, 
grey eyes, a very small mouth, pinched 
up and ayaricious; and yery large, 
very freckled, yet rather white hands, 
the nails of which were punctiliously 
cut into a point every other day, with 
a pair of scissors which Mr. Glumford 
often boasted had been in his posses- 
sion since his eighth year; viz. for 
about thirty-two legitimate revolu- 
tions of the sun. 

He was one of those persons who 
are equally close and adventurous; 
who love the edat of a little specula- 
tion, but take exceeding good care 
that it should be, in their own grace- 
ful phrase, " on the safe side of the 
hedge."* In pursuance of this charac- 
teristic of mind, he had resolved to 
fall in love with Miss Isabel St, Leger; 
for she being very dependent, he 
could boast to her of his disinterested- 
ness, and hope that she would be eco- 
nomical through a principle of grati- 
tude ; and being the nearest relation 
to the opulent Qeneral St. Leger, and 
his unmarried sister, there seemed to 
be every rational probability of her 
inheriting the bulk of their fortunes. 
Upon these hints of prudence spake 
Mr. George Glumford. 

Kow, when Isabel, partly in her 
ingenuous frankness, partly from the 
passionate promptings of her despair, 
revealed to him her attachment to 
another, and her resolution never, 
with her own consent^ to become his, 
it seemed to the slow, but not uncal- 
culating, mind of Mr. Glumford not 
by any means desirable that he should 
forego his present intentions, but by 
all means desirable that he should 
make this reluctance of Isabel's an 
excuse for sounding the intentions 
and increasing the posthumous libe- 
rality of the East Indian and his 
sister. 

« The girl is of my nearest blood,*' 



said the major-general, "and if I 
don't leave diy fortune to her, who 
the devil should I leave it to, sir ) " 
and so saying, the speaker, who was 
in a fell paroxysm of the gout, looked 
so fiercely at the hinting wooer, that 
Mr. George Glumford, who was no 
Achilles, was somewhat frightened, 
and thought it expedient to hint no 
more. 

"My brother," said Miss Diana, "is 
so odd ; but he is the most generous 
of men : besides, the girl has claims 
upon him." 

Upon these speeches, Mr. Glumford 
thought himself secure, and inly re- 
solving to punish the fool for her 
sulkiness and bad taste, as soon as he 
lawfully could, he continued his daily 
visits, and told his sporting acquaint- 
ance that his time was coming. 

Reoenona d nos moutons, forgive 
this preliminary detail, and let us 
return to Mr. Glumford himself, whom 
we left at the door, pulling and fum- 
bling at the glove which covered his 
right hand, in order to present the 
naked palm to Miss Diana St. Leger. 
After this act was performed, he ap- 
proached Isabel, and drawing his 
chair near to her, proceeded to con- 
verse with her as the . Ogre did with 
Puss in Boots ; viz. " as civilly as an 
Ogre could do." 

This penance had not proceeded 
far, before the door was again opened, 
and Mr. Morris Brown presented 
himself to the conclave. 

" Your servant. General ; your 
servant. Madam. I took the liberty 
of coming back again. Madam, be- 
cause I forgot to show you some very 
fine silks, the most extraordinaiy 
bargain in the world — quite presents; 
and I have a Sevres bowl here, a 
superb article, from the cabinet of the 
late Lady Waddilove.'* 

Now Mr. Brown was a very old 
acquaintance of Miss Diana St. Leger, 
for there is a certain class of old maids 
with whom our fiur readers are no 
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doabt acquainted, who join to a great 
love of expense a great love of bar- 
gains, and who never purchase at the 
regular place if they can find any 
irregular vendor. They are great 
friends of Jews and itinerants, hand- 
in -glove with smugglers. Ladles 
Bountiful to pedlars, are diligent 
readers of puff^ and advertisements, 
and eternal haunters of sales and 
auctions. Of this class was Miss 
Diana a most prominent individual ; 
judge, then, how acceptable to her 
was the acquaintance of Mr. Brown. 
That inde&tigable merchant of mis- 
cellanies had, indeed, at a time when 
brokers were perhaps rather more 
rare and respectable than now, a nu- 
merous country acquaintance, and 
thrice a year he performed a sort of 
circuit to all his customers and con- 
nections ; hence his visit to St. Leger 
House, and hence Isabel's opportunity 
of conveying her epistle. 

"Pray," said Mr. Qlumford, who 
had heard much of Mr. Brown'a 'pre- 
sents' from Miss Diana — "pray don't 
you furnish rooms, and things of that 
sortr" 

'* Certainly, sir, certainly, in the best 
manner possible." 

" Oh ! very well, I shall want some 
rooms fhmished soon; a bed-room, 
and a dressing-room ; and things of 
that sort, you know. And so— per- 
haps yon may have something in your 
box that will suit me, gloves, or 
handkerchiefis, orshirta, or things of 
that sort" 

" Yes, sir, everything, I sell every- 
thing," said Mr. Brown, opening his 
box. — ** I beg pardon, Miia Isabel, I 
have dropt my handkerchief by your 
chair; allow me to stoop," and Mr. 
Brown, stooping under the table^ 
managed to effect his purpose; unseen 
by the rest, a note was slipped into 
Isabel's hand, and, under pretence of 
stooping too, she managed to seenre 
the treasure. Love need well be 
honeet if, even when it is 



true, it leads ua into so much that is 
&lse! 

Mr. Brown's box waa now unfolded 
before the eyes of the crafty Mr. 
Glumford, who, having selected three 
pair of gloves, offered the exact half 
of the sum demanded. 

Mr. Brown lifted up his hands and 
eyes. 

" Tou see," said the imperturbable 
Qlumford, " that if you let me have 
them for that, and they last me w^ 
and don't come unsewn, and stand 
cleaning, you'll have my custom in 
furnishing tho house, and rooms, and 
-^things of that sort" 

Struck with the grandeur of this 
opening, Mr. Brown yielded, and the 
gloves were bought 

"The fooll" thought the noble 
George, laughing in his sleeve, "as 
if I should ever furnish the house 
from his boxl" 

Strange that some men should be 
proud of being mean. 

The mom^t Isabel escaped to dress 
for dinner, she opened her lover's 
note. It was as follows : 

" Bo in ^ room, your retreat^ at 
nine this evening. Let the window 
be left unclosed. Precisely at that 
hour I will be with you. I shall hare 
every thing in readiness for yoor 
flight Bo sure, dearest Isabel, that 
nothing prevents your meeting im 
there, even if all your house follow oir 
attend you. I will bear you from aU. 
Oh, Isabel ! in spite of the mystecy 
and wretchedness of your letter, I fs^ 
too happy, too blest at the thought 
that our fries will be at length uaitod, 
and that the union is at hand. 
Remember nine. 

"A.M." 

Love is a feeling which has so litUe 
to do with the world, a 'passion so 
little rogulated by the known laws vi 
our more steady and settled emotioai^ 
that the tho«f hits which it pioduees 
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are always more or less connected 
with exaggeration and romance. To 
the secret spirit of enterprise which, 
however chilled hy his pursoits and 
hahitSy still homed within Mordaunt's 
breast, there was a wild pleasure in 
the thought of hearing off his mistress 
and his bride from the vexy home and 
hold of her false friends and real foes ; 



while in the contradictions of the 
same passion, Isabel, so far from ex- 
ulting at her approaching escape^ 
trembled at her dimger, and blushed 
for her temerity; and the fear and the 
modesty of woman almoat triumphed 
over her brief energy and fluctuating 
resolve. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

We haste— the chosen snd the lovelj hringfaig ; 

Love still goes with her from her plsoe of hirth ! 
Deep, silent Joy, within her soul is springing. 

Though in her glance the light no more is mirth.— Mrs. Hkhumb, 



" Damn it ! " said the generaL 

"The vile creature I** cried Miss 
Diana. 

*' I don't understand things of that 
sort," ejaculated the bewildered Mr. 
Olumford. 

" She has certainly gone," said the 
yaliant generaL 

" Gertoinly 1 " grunted Miss Diana. 

''Gone!" echoed the bridegroom 
not to be. 

And she was gone! never did more 
kmng and tender heart forsake all, 
and cling to a more loyal and generous 
nature. The skies were darkened 
with clouds, 

And the dim stars rushed through them 
rare and fast ; 

and the winds wailed with a loud and 
ominous voice ; and the moon came 
forth, with a fidnt and sickly smile, 
from her chamber in the mist, and 
then ihmnk back, and was seen no 
more ; but neither omen nor fear was 
npon Mordaunt's breast, as it swelled 
beneath the dark locks of Isabel, 
which were pressed against it. 

At Faith dings the more to the 
eross of life, while the wastes deepen 
axoond her steps, and the adders 
creep forth iqpon her path, so love 



clasps that which is its hope and 
comfort the closer, for the desert 
which encompasses, and the dangers 
which harass its way. 

They had fled to London, and 
Isabel had been placed with a very 
distant, and very poor, though very 
high-bom rektive of Algernon, till 
the necessary preliminaries could be 
passed, and the final bond knit — ^Tet 
still the generous Isabel would have 
refused— despite the injury to her 
own fiune, to have ratified an union 
which filled her with gloomy pre- 
sentiments for Mordaunt's iate ; and 
still Mordaunt by little and little 
broke down her tender scruples and 
self-immolating resolves, and ceased 
not his eloquence and his suit till the 
day of his nuptials was set and 
come. 

The morning rose bright and dear 
— ^the autumn was drawing towards 
its close, and seemed willing to leave 
its last remembrance tinged with the 
warmth and softness of its parra&t 
summer, rather than with the stem 
gloom and severity of its chilling 
successor. 

And they stood beside the altar, 
and their vows were exchanged. A 
slight tremor came over Algernon's 
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frame, a slight shade darkened his 
countenance ; for even in that bridal 
honr an icy and thrilling foreboding 
curdled to his heart ; it passed — ^the 
ceremony was over, and Mordannt 
bore his blushing and weeping bride 
from the church. His carriage was 
in attendance ; for, not knowing how 
long the home of his ancestors might 
be hiB, he was impatient to return to it. 
The old Countess D'Arcy, Mordaunt's 
relation, with whom Isabel had been 
staying, called them back to bless 
them; for, even through the coldness 
of old age, she was touched by the 
singularity of their love, and affected 
by their nobleness of heart. She laid 
her yraxL and shrivelled hand upon 



each, as she bade them farewell, and 
each shrunk back involuntarily, for 
the cold and light touch seemed like 
the fingers of the dead. 

Fearful indeed is the vicinity of 
death and life — ^the bridal chamber 
and the chamel That night the old 
woman died. It appeared as if Fate 
had set its seal upon the union it had 
so long fbrbidden, and had woven a 
dark thread even in the ' marriago- 
bond. At least, it tore from two 
hearts, over which the cloud and the 
blast lay couched in a " grim repose," 
the last shelter, which, however frail 
and distant, seemed left to them upon 
the inhospitable earth ! 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 



Live while ye may, yet happy pair : enjoy 

Short pleasures, for long woes are to succeed.— Milton. 



Thb autumn and the winter passed 
away ; Mordaunt's relation continued 
implacable. Algernon grieved for 
thJB, independent of worldly circum- 
stances; for, though he had seldom 
seen that relation, yet he loved him 
for former kindness — ^rather promised, 
to be sure, than yet shown — with the 
natural warmth of an affection which 
has but few objects. However, the 
old gentleman, (a very ^hort, very fat 
person — very short, and very fet 
people, when they are surly, are the 
devil and all; for the humours of 
their mind, lik^ those of their body, 
have something corrupt and unpurge- 
Me in them) — wrote him one bluff, 
contemptuous letter, in a witty strain 
— ^for he was a bit of a humourist — 
disowned his connection, and very 
shortly afterwards died, and left all his 
fortune to the very Mr. Vavasour who 
was at law with Mordaunt, and for 
whom he had always openly expressed 
the strongest personal dislike— spite 



to one relation is a marvellous tie tc 
another. Meanwhile the law-suit went 
on less slowly than law-suits usually 
do, and the final decision was yciy 
speedily to be given. 

We said the autumn and the winter 
were gone ; and it was in one of thoae 
latter days in March, when, like a 
hoyden girl subsiding into dawning^ 
womanhood, the rude weather mel- 
lows into a softer and tenderer month, 
that, by the side of a stream, over- 
shadowed by many a brake and tree;^ 
sate two persons. 

"I know not^ dearest Algernon," 
said one, who was a female, <Mf this 
is not almost the sweetest month in 
the year, because it is the month of 
Hope." 

" Ay, Isabel ; and they did it wrong 
who called it harsh, and dedicated it 
to Mars. I exult even in the fresh 
winds which hardier frames than 
mine shrink from, and I love feeling 
their wild breath fan my check as I 
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ride against it* I remember/' con- 
tinned Algernon, musingly, ** that on 
this very day three years ago, I was 
travelling through Germany, alone 
and on horseback, and I paused, not 
&r from Ens, on the banks of the 
Danube; the waters of the river were 
disturbed and fierce, and the winds 
came loud and angry against my face, 
dashing the spray of the waves upon 
me, and filling my spirit with a 
buoyant and glad delight; and at 
that time I had been indulging old 
dreams of poetry, and had laid my 
philosophy aside ; and, in the inspira- 
tion of the moment, I lifted up my 
hand towards the quarter whence the 
winds came, and questioned them 
audibly of their birth-place, and their 
bourne; and, as the enthusiasm in- 
creased, I compared them to our 
himian life, which a moment is, and 
then is not; and, proceeding from 
folly to folly, I asked them, as if they 
were the interpreters of heaven, for a 
lype and sign of my future lot." 

"And what said theyl" inquired 
Isabel, smiling, yet smiling timidly. 

" They answered not," replied Mor- 
daunt ; ** but a voice within me seemed 
to say — 'Look above!' and I raised 
my eyes,^but I did not see thee, love 
— so the Book of Pate lied." 

'* Nay, Algernon, what did you see 1 " 
asked Isabel, more earnestly than the 
question deserved. 

^ I saw a thin cloud, alone amidst 
many dense and dark ones scattered 
around ; and as I gazed it seemed to 
take the likeness of a funeral proces- 
aion — coffin, bearers, priest, all — as 
elear in the cloud as I have seen them 
on the earth : and I shuddered as I 
saw ; but the winds blew the vapour 
onwards, and it mingled with the 
broader masses of cloud; and then, 
Isabel, the sun shone forth for a 
moment, and I mistook, love, when I 
said you were not there, for tJutt sun 
was you; but suddenly the winds 
ceased, and the rain came on &st and 
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heavy: so my romance cooled, and 
my fever slaked — I thought on the 
inn at Ens, and the blessings of a 
wood fire, which is lighted in a 
moment, and I spurred on my horse 
accordingly." 

" It is very strange," said Isabel. 

" What, love? " whispered Algernon, 
kissing her cheek. 

" Nothing, dearest, nothing." 

At that instant, the deer, which 
lay waving their lordly antlers to and 
fro beneath the avenue which sloped 
upward from the stream to the house, 
rose hurriedly and in confusion, and 
stood gazing, with watchful eyes, 
upon a man advancing towards the 
pair. 

It was one of the servants with a 
letter. Isabel saw a faint change 
(which none else could have seen) in 
Mordaunt's countenance, as he recog- 
niped the writing and broke the seal. 
When he had read the letter, his 
eyes fell upon the ground, and then, 
with a slight start, he lifted them up, 
and gazed long and eagerly around. 
Wistfully did he drink, as* it were, 
into his heart the beautiful and ex- 
panded scene which lay stretched on 
either side ; the noble avenue which 
his fore&thers had planted as a shelter 
to their sons, and which now, in its 
m^'estic growth and its waving 
boughs, seemed to say, " Lo ! ye are 
repaid ! " and the never silent and 
silver stream, by which his boyhood 
had sat for hours, lulled by its music, 
and inhaling the fragrance of the reed 
and wild-flower that decoyed the bee 
to its glossy banks ; and the deer, to 
whose melancholy helling he had lis- 
tened so often in the grey twilight 
with a rapt and dreaming ear; and 
the green fern waving on the gentle 
hill, from whose shade his young feet 
had startled the hare and the infant 
fawn; and far and faintly gleaming 
through the thick trees, which clasped 
it as with a girdle, the old Hall, so 
associated with vague hopes and 
7 
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Bmsing dreamS) and the dim legends 
of gone time, and the lofty prejudices 
of ancestral pride ; aU seemed to sink 
within him, as be gazed, like the last 
llooks of departing Mends ; and when 
Isabel, who had not dared to break a 
silence which partook so strongly of 
gloom, at length laid her hand upon 



his arm, and lifted her daxk, de^, 
tender eyes to ha, he snid, as he ditiir 
her towards him, and a £unt and 
sickly smile played upon his lips — 

'^ It is past, Isabd : henceforth we 
haTe BO wealth but in each other. 
The cause has been decided— and — 
and— we are beggars I " 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

We expose our lite to a quotidian ague of frig44 impertinences, whfch v/wOA main 
a wise man tromblo to think of.— Ctow«y. 



We must suppose a lapse of four years 
from the date of those events which 
concluded tiie la^ chapter; and, to 
recompense the reader, who, I know, 
has a little penchant for " High Life,*' 
even ia the last century, for having 
hitherto shown, him human beings in a 
state of society not wholly artificial, I 
beg him to picture to himself a large 
room, bnlliantly illuminated, and 
crowded' " with the magnates of the 
land." Here (some in saltatory mo- 
tion, some in sedentary rest) are dis- 
persed various groups of young ladies 
and attendant swains, talking upon 
the subject of Lord Bodiester's cele- 
brated poem, mz, '.—*' Notliing r'— 
and, loimging around the doors^ me- 
ditating, pro^bly, upon the same 
subject^ stand those unhappy victims 
of dancing daughters, denomiiiated 
^Papj^.". 

The music has ceaeed— the dances 
have broken up, and there is a general 
but gentle sweep towards the refresh- 
ment room. In the crowd — having 
just entered — there glided a young 
man of an air more distinguished and 
somewhat more joyous than the rest 
"How do you do, Mr. Linden r' 
aaid a tall and (though somewhat 
petae6e) very handsome wonum, blazing 
with diamonds; ''are you just oome 1 " 
And here, by the way, I cannot resist 



pausing to observe, that a friend of 
mine, meditating a novel, submitted 
a part of the MS. to a friendly piid)- 
lisher. ''Sir," sud the bookseller, 
"your book is very clever, but it 
wants dialog^ue." 

"Dialogue?" cried my friend — 
"you mistake — Si is all dialogue." 

"Ay, sir, but not whatju^e call dia- 
logue ; we want a little conversation, 
in fa^ioni^e life — a little el^;aat 
chit-chat or so: and, as you must 
have se<HL so mueh ef the heam monde, 
you could do it to the life : we must 
have something light, and witty, aad 
entertaining." 

" Light, witty, and entertaining ! " 
said our poor frknd ; " and how tJie 
deuce then is it to be like convecatr 
tion in ' fashionaUe life V When the 
very best conversation one can get is 
so insufferably dull, how do you think 
pe<^le will be amused by reading a 
copy of the very worst 1 " 

"They aare amused, sir," said the 
publisher, " and works of this kind 

" I am convinced," said my friend ; 
for he was a maa of a placid temper : 
he took the hint, and his book did 
seU! 

I^ow this anecdote rushed into b^ 
mind after the paining of the little 
address of tiie U4y in diam(mda — 
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^ How do yoxr do, TSr, Ua9oD. 1 Are 
you just, come ] " — and it Teeeivod 2a 
additional ireigiit from iny utter 
inability to put into the mootk of 
Mr. Linden — notwithstandisig my 
desire of representing lum in l^e 
most brilliant coiocrs — any more 
liappy and eloquent answer ih&n — 
** Only this instant ! * 

Howerer, as this is in the true spirit 
of elegant dialogue, I tnwt my reikden 
lind it as light, witty, and entertain- 
ing as, acconfing to the sadd puV 
^her, the said dialogiie is always 
found by the public. 

While Clarence was engaged in 
talking with this lady, a very pretty, 
Hvely, animated gfarl, with hraghing 
blue eyes, which, joined to the 
dazzling Mmess of her complexion, 
gave a Hebe-Hke youth to her fea- 
tures and expression, was led up to 
the said lady by a tall young man, 
and consigned, with the ceremonious 
bow of the vietUe wur, to her pro- 
tection. 

** Ah, TKt. Linden," cried the young 
lady, " I am very ^d to see you — 
such a beautiful ball! — Brerybody 
here that I most Irke. Hare you had 
any refreshments, mamma t But I 
need not ask, for I am sure 7011 hare 
not; do come, Mr. Linden idR be 
our cavalier." 

" Well, Flora, as you ptease," saod 
tbe elder lady, with a proud and load 
look at her beautiful daughter ; and 
fJiey proceeded to the ceireshment 
room. 

ISo sooner were they Beari;6d at one 
of the tables, tiian they were accosted 
by Lord St. George, a nobleman 
whom Clarence, before he left England, 
had met more iSxan once at Mr. 
Talbot*8. 

" London," said his lordship, to her 
of the diamonds, ''has not seemed 
like the same place since Lacfy West- 
borough arrived; your presence 
brings out all the other luminartes : 
and therefore a young acquaintamce 



of miae — CM bless me, there he is, 
seated by Lady Flora — very juatiy 
called ywi * the evening star.' " 

^Was that Mr. Linden's prett|^ 
saying]" said Li4y Westboroogl^ 
smiling. 

" It was," answered Lord St. George ; 
^aad, by the bye, he is a very sensi- 
ble, pleasant person, and greatly in^ 
fvowed since he kft England last* 

** What ! " said Lady Weatborongh, 
in a low tone (for Clarence, though 
in earnest ctmversation with Lady 
Flora, was within hearing), and 
making room lor Lord St. George 
beside her, ''YTfaai! did yeu know 

him before he went to 1 You 

can probably tdl me, then, who— 
that is to say — what fiunily he is ex- 
actly of— the Lindens of DevonsUm, 
or — or — " 

''Why, really," said Lord St Geoige, 
a little confiised, for no man likes to 
be acquadnted with persons whose 
pedigree he canziet explain, *' 1 don't 
know what ma^ be his fumUy : I met 
him at Talbot's four or five years ago; 
he was then a mere boy, but he 
struck me as being very clever, and 
Talbot since told me that he was a 
nephew of his own." 

" f albot," stud Lady Westborough, 
musing^, •'what Talbot? " 

''Oh! Ike Talbot— the ci-devmat 
jeunehammeP* 

"What, that charming, clever, 
animated old gentleman, who used to 
dress so oddly, and had been so cele- 
brated a heau gar^on in his day ] " 

" Exactly so," said Lord St. Gearge, 
taking snuff, and delighted to find 
he had set his young acquaintance on 
so honourable a footing. 

" I did not know he was still alive," 
said Lady Westborough; and then, 
tvming her eyes towards Clarenco 
and her daughter, she added care- 
lessly, " Mr. Talbot is ¥ery ridi, is he 
netr 

^Rich as Cnesus," repliad Lord 
St. George, with a sigh. 

H 2 
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''And Mr. Linden is his heir, I 
suppose?" 

"In all probability," answered 
Lord St. George ; " though I believe 
I can boast a distant relationship to 
Talbot. However, I could not make 
him fully understand it the other 
day, though I took particular pains 
to explain it." 

While this conversation was going 
on between the Marchioness of West- 
borough and Lord St Greorge, lb dia- 
logue equally interesting to the 
parties concerned, and, I hope, 
equally light, witty, and entertaining 
to readers in general, was sustained 
between Clarence and Lady Flora. 

" How long shall you stay ii^ 
England ] " asked the latter, looking 
down. 

" I have not yet been able to de- 
cide," replied Clarence, " for it rests 
with the ministers, not me. Directly 
Lord Aspeden obtains another ap- 
pointment, I am promised the office 
of Secretary of Legation; but till 
then, I am — 

A captive in Augusta's towers 
To beauty and her train.** 

" Oh ! " cried Lady Flora, laughing, 
" you mean Mrs. Desborough and her 
train : see where they sweep I Pray 
go and render her homage." 

" It is rendered," said Linden, in a 
low voice, "without so long a pil- 
grimage, but perhaps despised." 

Lady Flora's laugh was hushed; 
the deepest blushes suffused her 
cheeks, and the whole character of 
that fiice, before so playful and joyous, 
seemed changed, as by a spell, into a 
grave, subdued, and evenjbimid look. 

Linden resumed, and his voice 
scarcely rose above a whisper. — A 
whisper ! delicate and fairy sound I 
music that speaketh to the heart, as 
if loth to break the spell that binds 
it while it listens! Sigh breathed 
into words, and freighting love in 
tones languid^ like homeward bees, 



' by the very sweets with which they 
are charged I 

" Do you remember," said he, " that 

evening at when we last parted? 

and the boldness which at that time 
you were gentle enough to forgive V* 

Lady Flora replied not. 

"And do you remember," con- 
tinued Clarence, "that I told you 
that it was not as an unknown and 
obscure adventurer that I would daim 
the hand of her whose heart, as an 
adventurer, X had won 1 " 

Lady Flora raised her eyes for one 
moment, and encountering the ardent 
gaze of Clarence, as instantly dropped 
them. 

" The time is not yet come," said 
Linden, "for the fulfilment of this 
promise; but may I — dare I hope, 
that when it does I shall not be " 

" Flora, my love," said Lady West- 
borough, "let me introduce to you 
Lord Borodaile." 

Lady Flora turned — the spell was 
broken; and the lovers were instantly 
transfbrmed into ordinary mortals. 
But, as Flora, after returning Lord 
Borodaile's address, glanced her eye 
towards Clarence, she was struck with 
the sudden and singular change of 
his countenance ; the flush of youth 
and passion was fled, his complexion 
was deadly pale, and his eyes were 
fixed with a searching and unaccount- 
able meaning upon the face of the 
young nobleman, who was alternately 
addressing, with a quiet and some- 
what haughty fluency, the beautiful 
mother, and the more lovely, though 
less commanding daughter. Directly 
Linden perceived that he was ob- 
served, he rose, turned away, and 
was soon lost among the crowd. 

Lord Borodaile, the son and heir 
of the powerful Earl of Ulswater, was 
about the age of thirty, small, slight, 
and rather handsome than otherwise, 
though his complexion was dark and 
sallow; and a very aquiline nose 
gave a stem and somewhat severe air 
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to his countenance. He had been 
for several years abroad^ in varions 
parts of the continent, and (no other 
field for an adventurous and fierce 
spirit presenting itself) had served 
with the gallant Earl of Effingham, 
in the war between the Turks and 
Bussians, as a volunteer in the armies 
of the latter. In this service he had 
been highly distinguished for courage 
and conduct ; and, on .his return to 
England about a twelvemonth since, 
had obtained the command of a 
cavalry regiment. Passionately fond 
of his profession, he entered into its 
minutest duties with a zeal not ex- 
ceeded by the youngest and poorest 
subaltern in the army. 

His manners were very cold, 
haughty, collected, and self-possessed, 
and his conversation that of a man 
who has cultivated his intellect, 
rather in the world than the closet. 
I mean, that, perfectly ignorant of 
things, he was driven to converse 
solely upon persons, and, having im- 
bibed no other philosophy than that 
which worldly deceits and disappoint- 
ments bestow, his remarks, though 
ehrewd, were bitterly sarcastic, and 
partook of all the ill-nature for which 
ft very scanty knowledge of the world 
gives a sour and malevolent mind so 
ready an excuse. 

"How very disagreeable Lord 
Borodaile is ! " said Lady Flora, when 
the object of the remark turned 
away, and rejoined some idlers of his 
corps. 

"Disagreeable!" said Lady West- 
borough. "I think him charming; 
he is so sensible. How true his re- 
marks on the world are ! " 

Thus is it always : the young judge 
harshly of those who undeceive or 
revolt their enthusiasm ; and the 
more advanced in years, who have 
not learned by a diviner wisdom, to 
look upon the human follies and 
errors by which they have sufiered, 
with a pitying and lenient eye, con- 
sider every maxim of severity on 



I those frailties as the proof of a supe* 
rior knowledge, and praise that as a 
profundity of thought which in 
reality is but an infirmity of temper. 

Clarence is now engaged in a 
minuet de la cour, with the beautiful 

Countess of , the best dancer of 

the day in England. Lady Flora is 
flirting with half a dozen beaux, the 
more violently in proportion as she 
observes the animation with which 
Clarence converses, and the grace 
with which his partner moves ; and, 
having thus left our two principid 
personages occupied and engaged, 
let us turn for a moment to a room 
which we have not entered. 

This is a forlorn, deserted chamber, 
destined to cards, which are never 
played in this temple of Terpsichore. 
At the far end of this room, opposite 
to the fire-place, are seated four men, 
engaged in earnest conversation. 

The tallest of these was Lord 
Quintown, a nobleman, remarkable 
at that day for his personal advan- 
tages, his good fortune with the beau 
aexe, his attempts at parliamentary 
eloquence, in which he was lament- 
ably unsuccessful, and his adherence 
to Lord Korth. Next to him sat 
Mr. St. George, the younger brother 
of Lord St. Qeorge, a gentleman to 
whom power and place seemed 
married without hope of divorce, for, 
whatever had been the changes of 
ministry for the last twelve years, he, 
secure in a lucrative, though sub- 
ordinate situation, had "smiled at 
the whirlwind, and defied the storm,'' 
and, while all things shifted and 
vanished round him, like clouds and 
vapours, had remained fixed and 
stationary as a star. "Solid St. 
Qeorge," was his appellative by his 
friends, and his enemies did not 
grudge him the title. The third was 

the minister for ; and the fourth 

was Clarence's friend, Lord Aspeden. 
Now this nobleman, blessed with a 
benevolent,smooth,calm countenance, 
valued himself especially upon his 
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diplomatic ekf aooe in inurnliig & 
oompluBeiA. 

Haying a great taste for iiterstnue 
as well as dipkntaey, tbia lespected 
and resectable peer akK) peeaeesed a 
cnioiis felicity for appljiag %Mia- 
tion; tmi BoUung rejoiced bim so 
mueh as n^utm, in ike same pjuase, 
lie was enabled to set the two jtmt^ 
ef bis cottrtUnesfl of flattery and kk 
prefimdity of emditioii. UnbapfMly 
enoigb, bis oenpUmenti were seldom 
as wdl taken as tbey were ment; 
and, wbetber from the iDgratitade off 
the persons cfmiplimented, ertbeiU- 
fiNrtnne of tbe noble adnlatoc, seemed 
sometimes to produce indignation in 
place of dd%bL It bas been said that 
bis drilities bad cost Lord Aspeden 
fiMBflr dnels and one beating ; but tbese 
iqports were probaUy tbe maltcioos 
iarention of those who bad never 
tasted die delicades of bis flatteiy. 

If ow tbese four persons being all 
Bientbers of tbe Privy Council, and 
bemg tbns ex^aged in close and 
earaest confereAce, were, you will 
floppeee, employed in discuanng tbe 
gravities and secrets of state — no snch 
thing: that whisper frouL Lord 
Qointown, tbe handsome noibleman, 
to Mr. St. George is no hosrded and 
valuable information wbieb would 
iqoice tbe heart of tbe editor of an 
opposition paper, no direfol murmur, 
** perplexing monarebs with tbe dread 
of change;" it is only a recent piece 
of scandal, towdiing tbe virtue of a 
lady of tbe court, which (albeit tbe 
sage listener seems to pay so devout 
an attention to tbe news) is far more 
interesting to the gallant and hand- 
some informant tium to his brother 
statesman; and that emphatic and 
vehement tone with which Lord 
Aspeden is assuring tbe minister for 
— of some fact, is merely an angry 
denunciation of tbe chicanery prac- 
tised at tbe last Kewmarkei 

" By tbe bye, Ai^Mden," said Lord 
Quintown, " whm is that good-looking 
Mow idwaya flirting with Lady Flora 



Ardenae — an cUtctM of you4», is be 
notr 

'^Ob! Lindeny I s«i^[>oee you mean 
A very sensible, dever yeong feUew, 
who bas a great gemus for buaineHv 
and pli^B tbe flute admirably. I 
must have him for my secretary, mj 
dear lord, mand that." 

"With Boch a recomm^idation. 
Lord A^eden,'* said tbe minister, 
with a bow, "the state would bea greai 
loser did it not elect your aUaehi, 
who plays eo admarably on the flute, 
to the^Oee ef your leeretaiy. Let 
ns join tbe dancers." 

''I shall go and talk with Coa^ 
B , " qnoUi Mr. St. George. 

" And I shall make my court to bis 
beautiful wife," said tbe minister, 
saunt^dng into the ball-room, to 
which his fine persm^ and gracefiid 
manner were much better adapted 
than was bis genius to tbe cs^inet^ tr 
bis ^oqn^ec to tbe senate. 

Tbe morning bad long dawned, aoid 

Clarence, for whose mind pleasMre 

I was more fatigtuig than businea^ 

I lingtf ed near the door, to catch one 

I last look of I^dy Flora before be 

retired. He saw her leaning en tbe 

I term of Lord BorodaUei, and, basteniiy 

I to join tbe daneers, with her nsaal 

I light step and laughing air; for 

Clarence's short conference with her 

bad, in spite of bis subsequent flirta- 

tlMks, rendered her happier than she 

bad ever felt before. Again a change 

passed over Clarence's countenanoe^ — 

a change which I find it difficult t* 

express without borrowing from those 

celebrated German dramatists whe 

could portray in such eiact coloma 

" a look of mingled joy, sorrow, bopc^ 

passion, rapture, and despair,** for tbe 

look was not that of jealousy alone, 

although it certainly partook of ite 

nature, but a litUe also of interest^ 

and a little of sorrow ; and when be 

turned away, and slowly descended 

tbe stairs, bis eyes were full of tears, 

and bis thoughts far— far away;— 

whitbw) 
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CHAPTEE XXX 



Qu» fert adolesoflntia 
£a ne me oelet conauefeci filiam.«— Tbjuent. 



The next xnonnng Clarence was 
lounging over his breakfast, and 
glancing listlessly now at the pages of 
the newspapers, now at the various 
engagements for the week, which lay 
confusedly upon his table, when he 
received a note from Talbot, requestr 
ing to see him as soon as possible. 

"Had it not been for that man," 
said Clarence to himself, "what should 
I have been now? But, at least, I 
have not disgraced his friendship. I 
have already ascended the roughest, 
because the lowest, steps on the hill 
where Fortune builds her temple. I 
have already won for the name I have 
chosen some 'golden opinions,* to 
gild its obscurity. One year more 
may confirm my destiny, and ripen 
hope into success : then — then, I may 
perhaps throw off a disguise that, while 
it befriended, has not degraded me, and 
avow myself to Tier / Yet how much 
better to dignify the name I have 
assumed, than to owe respect only to 
that which I have not been deemed 
worthy to inherit. Well, well, these 
are bitter thoughts; let me turn to 
others. How beautiful Flora looked 
last night ! and. Tie — Tie — but enough 
of this : I must dress, and then to 
TWbot." 

Muttering these wayward fancies, 
Clarence rose, completed his toilet, 
sent for bis horses, and repaired to a 
village about seven miles from Lon- 
don, where Talbot, having yielded 
to Clarence's fears and solicitations, 

* The things which youth proposes I 
accustomed my son, that he should never 
ocmoeal from me. 



and left his former insecure tenement, 
now resided under the guard and care 
of an especial and private watchman. 

It was a pretty, quiet villa, sur- 
rounded by a plantation and pleasure 
ground of some extent for a suburban 
residence, in which the old philoso- 
pher (for though, in some respects, 
still frail and prejudiced, Talbot de- 
served that name) held his home. The 
ancient servant, on whom four years 
had passed lightly and favouringly, 
opened the door to Clarence, with his 
usual smile of greeting, and familiar, 
yet respectful, salutation, and ushered 
our hero into a room, furnished with 
the usual fastidious and rather femi- 
nine luxury which characterised Tal- 
bot's tastes. Sitting with his back 
turned to the light, in a large easy 
chair, Clarence found the wreck of the 
once gallant, gay Lothario. 

There was not much alteration in 
his countenance since we last saw 
him ; the lines, it is true, were a little 
more decided, and the cheeks a little 
more sunken, but the dark eye beamed 
with all its wonted vivacity, and the 
delicate contour of the mouth pre- 
served all its physiognomical charac- 
teristics of the inward man. He rose 
with somewhat more difficulty thwi 
he was formerly wont to do, and his 
limbs had lost much of their sym- 
metrical proportions; yet the kind 
clasp of his hand was as firm and 
warm as when it had pressed that of 
the boyish attoM four years since; 
and the voice, which expressed his 
salutation, yet breathed its uncon- 
quered suavity and distinctness of 
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xnodnlation. After the customary 
greetings and inquiries were given 
and returned, the young man drew 
his chair near to Talbot's, and said — 

" You sent for me, dear sir; have 
you anything more important than 
usual to impart to me! — or — and I 
hope 1hi8 is the case — have you at 
last thought of any commission, how- 
ever trifling, in the execution of which 
I can be of use 1 " 

" Yes, Clarence, I wish your judg- 
ment to select me some strawberries 
— ^you know that I am a great epicure 
in fruit — and get me the new work 
Dr. Johnson has just published. 
There, are you contented] And now, 
tell me all about your horse, does he 
step well % Has he the true English 
head and shoulder? Are his legs 
fine, yet strong \ Is he full of spirit 
and devoid of vice % '* 

" He is all this, sir, thanks to you 
for him." 

"Ahr' cried Talbot^ 

'* Old as I am, for riding feats unfit, 
The shape of horses I remember yet. 

— ^And now let us hear how you like 
Ranelagh] and above all how you 
liked the ball last night]" 

And the vivacious old man listened 
with the profoundest appearance of 
interest to all the particulars of 
Clarence's animated detail His 
vanity, which made him wish to be 
loved, had long since taught him the 
surest method of becoming so; and 
with him, every visitor, old, young, 
the man of books, or the disciple of 
the world, was sure to find the 
readiest and even eagerest sympathy 
in every amusement or occupation. 
But for Clarence, this interest lay 
deeper than in the surface of courtly 
breeding. Gratitude had first bound 



to him his adopted son, then a tie, yet 
unexplained, and lastly, but not least, 
the pride of protection. He was vain 
of the personal and mental attractions 
of his protSgS, and eager for the 
success of one whose honours would 
reflect credit on himself. 

But there was one part of Clarence's 
account of the last night to which the 
philosopher paid a still deeper atten- 
tion, and on which he was more 
minute in his advice ; what this was, 
I cannot, as yet, reveal to the Reader. 

The conversation then turned on 
light and general matters. The scan- 
dal, the literature, the politics, the on 
dits of the day; and lastly upon 
women; thence Talbot dropped into 
his office of Mentor. 

"A celebrated cardinal said, very 
wisely, that few ever did anything 
among men until women were no 
longer an object to them. That is 
the reason, by-the-bye, why I never 
succeeded with the former, and why 
people seldom acquire any reputation, 
except for a hat, or a horse, till they 
marry. Look round at the various 
occupations of life. How few bachelors 
are eminent in any of them ! So you 
see, Clarence, you will have my leave 
to marry Lady Flora as soon as yon 
please." 

Clarence coloured, and rose to de- 
part Talbot followed him to the 
door, and then said, in a careless way, 
'^ By-the-bye, I had almost forgotten to 
tell you that, as you have now many 
new expenses, you will find the yearly 
sum you have hitherto received 
doubled. . To give you this informa- 
tion is the chief reason why I sent for 
you this morning. GJod bless you, 
my dear boy." 

And Talbot shut the door, despite 
his politeness,' in the fiice and thanks 
of his adopted son. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

There is a great difference between seeking to raise a langh from everything, and seeking 
in ererything, what justly may be laughed at— Lord Shaftbsburt. 



BxHOLs our hero, now in the zenith 
of distinguished dissipations ! Cour- 
teous, attentive, and animated, the 
women did not esteem him the less 
for admiring them rather than him- 
self; while, hy the gravity of his 
demeanour to men — ^the eloquent, yet 
unpretending flow of his conversation, 
whenever topics of intellectual interest 
were discussed — the plain and solid 
sense which he threw into his remarks 
— and the avidity with which he 
courted the society of all distinguished 
for literary or political eminence, he 
was silently, but surely, establishing 
himself in esteem as well as popularity, 
and laying the certain foundation of 
future honour and success. 

Thus, although he had only been 
four months returned to England, he 
was already known and courted in 
every circle, and universally spoken 
of as among " the most rising young 
gentlemen" whom fortune and the 
administration had marked for their 
own. His history, during the four 
years in which we have lost sight of 
him, is briefly told. 

He soon won his way into the good 
graces of Lord Aspeden ; became his 
private secretary, and occasionally his 
confidant. Universally admired for 
his attraction of form and manner, 
and, though aiming at reputation, not 
averse to pleasure, he had that position 
which fashion confers at the Court 

of , when Lady Westborough 

and her beautiful daughter, then only 
seventeen, came to , in the pro- 
gress of a continental tour, about a 
year before his return to England. 



Clarence and Lady Flora were natu" 
rally brought much together in the 
restricted circle of a small court, and 
intimacy soon ripened into attach- 
ment. 

Lord Aspeden being recalled, Cla- 
rence accompanied him to England ; 
and the ex-minister, really liking 
much one who was so useful to him, 
had faithfully promised to procure 
him the office and honour of Secretary 
whenever his lordship should be re- 
appointed Minister. 

Three intimate acquaintances had 
Clarence Linden. The one was the 
Honourable Henry TroUolop, the 
second Mr. Callythorpe, and the third 
Sir Christopher Findlater. We will 
sketch them to you in an instant. 
Mr. TroUolop was a short, stout gen- 
tleman, with a very thoughtful coun- 
tenance, — ^that is to say, he wore 
spectacles, and took snuff. Mr. Trol- 
lolop— we delight in pronouncing 
that soft liquid name — ^was eminently 
distinguished by a love of metaphysics 
— ^metaphysics were in a great measure 
the order of the day; but fate had 
endowed Mr. TroUolop with a singular 
and feUcitous confusion of idea. Reid, 
Berkeley, Cudworth, Hobbes, all lay 
jumbled together in most edifying 
chaos at the bottom of Mr. TroUolop's 
capacious mind; and whenever he 
opened his mouth, the imprisoned 
enemies came rushing and scrambUng 
out, overturning and contradicting 
each other, in a manner quite astound- 
ing to the ignorant spectator. Mr. 
Callythorpe was meagre, thin, sharp, 
and yellow. Whether from having a 
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great propensity for nailing stray ac- 
quaintances, or being particularly 
heavy company, or from any other 
cause better known to the wits of the 
period than to us, he was occasionally 
termed by his friends the "yellow 
Hammer." The peculiar characteris- 
tics of this gentleman were his sin- 
cerity and friendship. These qualities 
led him into saying things the most 
disagreeaUe, with tbe civilest and 
eoolest manner in the world — alwajs 
prefacing them with, "Yok know, 
my dear so and so, / am yovir tme 
friend." If this proof of amity was 
now and then prodoetiTe of aherca- 
tioa, Jfr. Callythorpe, wbo was a 
great patrioft, had another and a 
nobler plea^-** Sir," he would say, 
putting his band to his heart—" sir, 
I^ an Englishman — ^I know &ot 
what it is to feign." Of a very iaffep- 
ent stamp was Sir ChriBtopbOT Find- 
later, little eared be for the subtle- 
ties of the human mind, and not 
much more for the disagreeable duties 
ef ''an Bnglishman.*' Honest and 
jcrial — ^red in the oheeka— empty in 
the bead — ^bom to twelve tkousand a 
year— educated in tbe eounlsy, and 
heir to an earidom. Sir Christopber 
Findlater piqued himself, notwitb- 
standing his worldly advantages, 
usually so destructive to the kindlier 
aifeotions, on having the best heart 
in the world, and this good heart, 
having a very bad head to regnlate 
and support it, was tbe perpetual 
cause of error to the owner and evil 
to tbe public. 

One evening, when Clarence was 
alone in his rooms, Mr. Trollolop 
entered. 

" My dear Linden," said the visitor, 
"bow are yon 1" 

" I am, as I hope you are, very well," 
answered Ckrenee. 

* The human mind," said Trollolop, 
taking off his great coat— 

''Sir Christopher Findlater, and 
Mr. Callythorpe, sir," said the valet. 



"Pshaw! What has Sir Christopher 
Findlater to do with the human 
mind?" muttered Mr. Trollolop. 

Sir Christopher entered with a 
swagger and a laugh. "Well, old 
fellow, how do you do 1 Deuced cold 
this evening." 

"Though it is an evening in May/* 
observed Claienoe; "but theii^ this 
cursed climate." 

<" Climate } " islemipted Mr. CaUgr- 
thorpe, "it is the best eUmate in the 
world: I am an Englishman, and I 
nerer abuse mj eonBtiy. 

England, with all thy faults, I h>ve tbee 
still!" 

"As to dunate," said Trollolop, 
"there is no climate, neither here 
nor elsewhere : the climate is in your 
mind, the chair is in year mind, and 
the table tooi, though I dare say yon 
are stupid enough to think the two 
latter are in the room ; the human 
mind, my dear Findlater " 

" Don't mmd me, Trollolop," cried 
the baronet^ " I can't bear your dever 
heads ; give me a good heart — that'a 
worth all the heads in the world, 
d— n me if it is not I Eh, Linden ! " 

" Your good heart," cried Trollolop^ 
in a passion— (£or all your self-called 
philosophers are a liUle choleric)— 
** your good heart is all cant and nott- 
sense — ^there is no heart at all — we 
are all mind." 

"I'll be hanged if Tm aU mind." 
said the baronet 

'* At least," quoth Linden, gravely, 
"no one ever accused you of it 
before." 

"We are aU mind," pursued the 
reasoner; "we are all miud, yu 
rrundin d raiaonneinenL Our ideas 
are derived from two sources, HenBati<Mi 
or memory. That ndther our thoughte^ 
nor passions, nor ideas formed by the 
imagination, exist without the mind, 
everybody will allow;* therefore, you 



* Berkeley ; Sect ilL Prindplee of Human 
Knowladgeb 
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there is nothing in the vtdd favt th« 
hsBin mind 1 " 

'^Holhing ««nld be better deoKkcm- 
strated/* said Clarence. 

"I don't beljere iC ^Mtih the 
baronet. 

^ But yon do beliere it^ and jou 
BMnt befie<re it," cried Trc^olop; 
**iar 'the Supreme Being has im- 
pianted within ns the principle of 
esednlity/ and thficefioEre you do 
beKeve it." 

"But I donV'eiied SirOhriatopber. 

"Yon are mistaken/' veptied the 
metaphysician; calmly; "because I 
mmi speak trvth." 

''WhyminBt yon, prayl" said the 
iMU'Osiet. 

" Because," answered TroUolop, 
taking snuff, " there is a principle of 
veracity implanted in our nature." 

** I wish I were a metaphy^eian/' 
said Clarence, with a sigh. 

" I am glad to hear you say so, for 
you know, my dear Linden," said 
Callythorpe, "that I am your true 
fiiend, and I must therefore tell you 
that you are shamefully ignorant. 
You are not offended % ** 

'* Not at all ! " said Clarence, trying 
tosmiler 

''And you, my 'dear Findlater," 
(taming to the baronet) "yon knofw 
tbit I wish yon well — you know that 
I never Batter, I'm your real fnend, 
■0 yon ranst not be angry ; but yon 
leally are not considered a Solomon." 

** Mr. Callythorpe t" exdaimed the 
baronet, in a rage (the besi itearted 
people oan*t always bear truth), 
"iFiiat do you mean ! " 

" Yon must not be angry, my good 
tax — yon must not, really. I cant 
Mp telling yon of your fiinlts, for I 
am a true Briton, sir, a true Briton, 
and leave lying to slares and I^ncb- 

"You are in an error," said Trelloloip; 
"Frenehmen dont Be, at least not 
Dstorally, iiMr in the human mind, as 



1 befioie Mod, ^kt Bivine Anther hat 
imflanitad a principle of yeraeil^ 



" Mjr 6mt sk," latenrppted Cally- 
tboipe, very alfeetiottaliely, ** you re- 
mind me>of what people say of youJ* 

"Memory may be reduoed to 
seniation, ainoe it ia only a weaker 
Knaation," quotk TioUolop; "but 
proceed. 

"You know, TroUolop," said 
Callythorpe, in a singularly eodear- 
ing intonation of yoiee, " yon know 
that I nerer flatter : flattery is un- 
beooming a tme friend — nay, more, 
it is unbecoming a native of onr 
happy isles, and people do say of you 
that you know nothing whatsoever, 
no, not an iota, of all that nonsenaieal, 
worthless philosophy of which you 
are always talking. Lord St. George 
said the other day 'that you were 
Tory conceited' — 'No, not con- 
ceited,' replied Dr. , ' only igno- 
rant,' so if I were you, Trollolop, I 
wo«id cut metaphysics — ^you're not 
offended]" 

"By no meBUB," cried Trollolop, 
foaming at the mouth. 

"For my part," said the good- 
hearted Sir Christopher, whose wrath 
had now suibaided, rubbing his hands 
— "for my part, 1 see no good in any 
of those tbinga : I never read— 4ie(rer 
— and I don*t see how I'm a hot the 
worse lor it. A good man. Linden, 
in my opinion, only wants to do his. 
daty, and that is very easily done." 

"A good man !— and what is goodl" 
cried themetaphysic3an,triumphantly. 
" Is ilimphnvted within us? Hobbes, 
aoeoiding to Beid, who is our last, 
and consequently best, philosopher, 
^ideayours to demonstrate that there 
is no difference between right and 
wrong." 

" I have no idea of what you mean," 
cried Sir Ohristopher. 

"Ideal" raelaimed the pioua 
philosopiier. "Sir, give me leave to 
tell you that no solid proof baa ever 
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been adYanced of the existence of 
ideas; they are a mere fiction and 
hypothesis. Sb,j, sir, 'hence arises 
that scepticism which disgraces onr 
philosophy of the mind.' Ideas! — 
Findlater, you are a sceptic and an 
idealist." 

" I r ' cried the aflfrighted baronet ; 
"upon my honour I am no such 
thing. Everybody knows that I am 
a Christian, and " 

"Ah!" intermpted Callythorpe, 
with a solemn look, "everybody 
knows that you are not one of those 
horrid persons — thoseatrocious deists, 
and atheists, and sceptics, from whom 
the church and freedom of old 
England have suffered such danger. 
I am a true Briton of the good old 
school ; and I confess, Mr. TroUolop, 



that I do not like to hear any opinions 
but the right ones." 

''Right ones, being only those 
which Mr. Callythorpe professes," 
said Clarence. 

" Exactly so ! " rejoined Mr. Cally- 
thorpe. 

"The human mind," commenced 
Mr. Trollolop, stirring the fire ; when 
Clarence, who began to be somewhat 
tired of this conversation, rose. — 
" You will excuse me," said he, "bnt 
I am particularly engaged, and it is 
time to dress. Harrison will get yon 
tea, or whatever else you are inclined 
for." 

"The human mind," renewed 
Trollolop, not heeding the interrup- 
tion ; and Clarence forthwith left the 
room. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

Yon blame Maroius for bdng proad.— (7(9riolanuf . 

Here ia another fellow, a marveUoua pretty hand at fashioning a compliment. 

The Tanner of 2V^m. 



Thbbb was a brilliant ball at Lady 

T 's, a personage who, every one 

knows, did, in the year 17—, give 
the best balls, and have the best- 
dressed people at them, in London. 
It was about half-past twelve, when 
Clarence, released from his three 
friends, arrived at the countess's. 
When he entered, the first thing 
which struck him was Lord Borodaile 
in close conversation with Lady 
Flora. 

CUrence paused for a few moments, 
and then, sauntering towards them, 
caught Flora's eye— Kjoloured, and 
advanced. Now, if there was a 
haughty man in Europe, it was Lord 
Borodaile. He was not proud of his 
birth, nor fortune, but he was proud 
of himself; and, next to that pride. 



he was proud of being a gentleman. 
He had an exceeding horror of all 
common people; a Claverhouse-sort 
of supreme, contempt to "puddle 
blood;" his lip seemed to wear scorn 
as a garment; a lofty and stem self- 
admiration, rather than self-love, sat 
upon his forehead as on a throne. 
He had, as it were, an awe of himself; 
his thoughts were so many mirrors of 
Viscount Borodaile, dressed en dieu. 
His mind was a little Yersailles, in 
which self sate like Louis XIY., and 
saw nothing but pictures of its self, 
sometimes as Jupiter, and sometimes 
as Apollo. What marvel, then, that 
Lord Borodaile was a very unpleasant 
companion: for every human being 
he had *' something of contempi.** 
His eye was always eloquent in dis* 
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daining: to the plebeian it said — 
''Ton are not a gentleman;" to the 
prince — ^You are not Lord Boro- 
daile." 

Yet, with all this, he had his good 
points. He was brare as a lion; 
sirioUy honourable ; and though very 
ignorant, and very self-sufficient, had 
that sort of dogged good sense which 
one yery often finds in men of stem 
hearts, who, if they have many pre- 
judices, have little feeling, to over- 
come. 

Very stiffly, and very haughtily, 
did Lord Borodaile draw up, when 
Clarence approached, and addressed 
Lady Flora ; much more stiffly, and 
much more haughtily, did he return, 
though with old-fiisMoned precision 
of courtesy, Clarence's bow, when 
Lady Westborough introduced them 
to each other. Not that this hauteur 
was intended as a particular afi&ont; 
it was only the agreeability of his 
lordship's general manner. 



"Are you engaged T said Clarence 
to Flora. 

" I am, at present^ to Lord Boro- 
daile." 

** After him, may I hope 1 " 

Lady Flora nodded assent, and dis- 
appeared with Lord Borodaile. 

HisBoyal Highness the Duke of 

came up to Lady Westborough ; 

and Clarence, with a smiling coun- 
tenance and an absent heart, plunged 
into the crowd. There he met Lord 
Aspeden, in conversation with the 
Earl of Holdenworth, one of the 
administration. 

"Ah, Linden!" said the diploma- 
tist, "let me introduce you to Lord 
Holdenworth — a cleveryoung man, my 
dear lord, and plays the flute beauti- 
fully." With this eulogium. Lord 
Aspeden glided away; and Lord 
Holdenworth, after some conversation . 
with Linden, honoured him by an 
invitation to dinner the next day. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 



Ttetrat hiB^iMtara oaay with facits abmad ; 

Bui whe wUloavU nOteu, tht heart is ■Qaad?— 8»nic 

Dam TiUnt tAolti vitte^ im «OBtlEBris oumnt.^— Hoit. 



Tbm mext ^7 Sir Chriatopfaer Find- 
later called ott Olarenot. ''Let ms 
loan^ into the park," said he. 

" With pleasure," replied ClaceBce ; 
«Ad ixLto tke pask they tottnged. 

By the way tiMy net a crowd, who 
were hurryiag a man to psaMm. The 
SDod-hearted Sir Chmtopber stopped : 
" Who ifl thai poor Mlowl" said he. 

" It is ike celebnted"--(in En^hmd 
all criminalfl a» ce teh g a te d , Tiraiten 
was a hero, Tfaktlewood a patriot, 
and Faimideroy wM disoenrered to be 
exactly like Buonaparte !) — " it la the 
celebrated robber, John Jefferies, who 
broke into Mrs. Wilson's house, and 
cut the throats of herself and her 
husband, wounded the maid servant, 
and split the child's skull with the 
poker." 

Clarence pressed forward : — "I hare 
seen that man before," thought he. 
He looked again, and recognised the 
face of the robber who had escaped 
from Talbot's house, on the eventful 
night which had made Clarence*s 
fortune. It was a strongly-marked 
and rather handsome countenance, 
which would not be easily forgotten ; 
and a single circumstance of excite- 
ment will stamp features on the 
memory as deeply as the common- 
place intercourse of years. 

"John Jefferies!" exclaimed the 
baronet, " let us come away." 

"Linden," continued Sir Christo- 
pher, "that fellow was my servant 



* The foolish while avoiding vice run into 
the opposite extremes. 



once. Hd robbed me to Bone «ob- 
siderable extent. I caught him. He 
appealed to my heart, saA yon know, 
Bty dear fellow, that waa irreagtibl^ 
80 I leit him off. Who eould kvve 
though he would have turned o«i 
BO ?" And the baroBot proceeded to 
eulogise his owb good narture, by 
which it is just neeessary to Feaaark 
tk»t one miscMant kad beea aa pe d 
for a few yeam from tnai^>oH»lio«, 
i& order to rob and mxader adiSbiiwm, 
and, havnig Mfiiled the office of » 
common peat, to-mifl^r en the gaMo^PB 
at last What a fine thing it is to 
have a good heart ! 

Both our gentlemen now sunk into 
a reverie, from which they were 
awakened, at the entrance of the 
park, by a young man in rags, who, 
with a piteous tone, supplicated 
charity. Clarence, who, to his honour 
be it spoken, spent an allotted and 
considerable part of his income in 
judicious and laborious benevolence, 
had read a little of political moralsj, 
then beginning to be understood, and 
walked on. The good-hearted baro- 
net put his hand in his pocket, and 
gave the beggar half a guinea, by 
which a young, strong man, who had 
only just commenced the trade, was 
confirmed in lus imposition for the 
rest of his life ; and, instead of the 
useful support, became the pernicious 
incumbrance, of society. 

Sir Christopher had now recovered 
his spirits. — "What's like a good 
action r said he to Cbirence, with a 
swelling breast 
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The park -vras crowded to excess; 
our loungers were joined by Lord St. 
Gkorge. His lordship was a staunch 
Tory. He could not endure Wilkes, 
liberty, or general education. He 
launched out against the enligkten- 
ment of domestics.* 

"What has made you bo bitter T 
said Sir Christopher. 

" My valet," cried Lord St. George, 
— " he has invented a new toasting 
fisdc, is going to tike out a potent, 
make has fortuae, cmd leaoe me; 
ihat'a yfk^ I oaH iiigiisitttKde, Sir 
Cihristopher ; for I oniared boa waiges 
to be raised five peuaids bwt last 
jeaa*. 

<'It was v«iy mgraitofiiJ," said the 
jsonical GHarence. 

** Ytrj ! " reiienAedt3ie good-hearied 
Sk Chcistopfaer. 

"Yoa eaasot reeommead m9 a 
Talfit, Jfindfaier," reittwed ius k>rd- 
«hi|>, ^ A good, hosuBB^ senaible feUtow, 
wsko can jwi^er read Bior write V 

"N — ^ — — thiit is to say, yes! 
I eaa; my ekl aervraji^i Coillaid, is 
out of place,. iimL in as igoitMjainit as — 

"I — M yott are]" Mid Lord St. 
George, wiith a lai^h. 

" FveeJaeiy" replied tke baroAet. 

''WeU, then, I take your reoem- 
mendation : send him tome to-monrow 
ai twciTve." 

** I will," sadd ^ Ckrifitopker. 

"JCy <karFi»diater,'* ciiedCIarenee, 

when Lovd Si. <iieorge wsas gone, 

** did you. not tedl me, seme time ago, 

^ tib»t ikdbmi was a gceai raecaJ^ and 

' -uecy iatiiBate with Jeffecies? and 



* The ftnoastoBs of (mr present footmen, if 
we may believe Sir William Temple, seem 
to bave lyeea to the fiffl tn inteUectaal aa 
their cfevoendintB. ^< 1 lume luti" ^ ib a av ts 
Ae pfaloeaphio ■cstesman»«*««MBal mmwaata 
tuc flonv in 4i«inity, othecs in poetry ; have 
known in the families of some friends, a 
keeper tleep in the Rosicmcian niyBte r ie s, 
and a IsnadRsalm inthme'ef Bpivwtts." 



now you recommend him to Lord St. 
George ! " 

" Hush, hush, hush !*' said the 
baronet ; " he was a great rogue to be 
sure ; but poor fellow he came to me 
yesterday with tears in his eyes, and 
said he should starve if I would not 
give him a character ; so what could 
I do?" 

" At leasts tell Lord St. George the 
truth," observed Clarence. 

** B«it them Lord St. George wamld 
not take him!" rejoined the good- 
heaorted Sir Chdstopher, with forcil^ 
nawiU, " Ko, no, Liaden, we must 
Bot be so kacd-hearted ; we must 
fbegive and forget;" and so saying^ 
tbtt baionet threw out his chest, with 
the«OBBcioas exultation of a man wka 
has uttered a noble sentiment. The 
moval ef this Httle hlslory is that 
Lord St. Greerge, having been piUaged 
"through thick and thin," as the 
proverb has it, for two years, at last 
Bussed a gold watch, and SConsiear 
GoUard findsked his career, as his 
exemplaiy totor, Mr. John Jeilieries, 
kad done before him. Ah i '^riuit a 
fine thing it is to hMt a good heart. 

But to DetriTB, j ust as our wanderers 
had ainived at the &rtker end of the 
pod:. Lady WestboFougk and h«r 
daugh^ier passed them. GfaHFenee 
eaeusinghimadf tohis fidiend, hastened 
towar(k them, and was soon oooapied 
in aayioftg the pretlaest things in the 
wcirld to the prettieat person, at least 
in his eyes; while Sir Chcistopher, 
kiwing doa^ as miieh mischief as a 
good heart weil can do in a walk of 
an hooi!, returned home to write a 
long letter to his mother, agaimat 
"ienming, and aU sncb nonsenm, 
which only served to blunt the tS^ 
tMQB and haodcB the heart." 

''Admirable yoong man!" cried 
the mother, with team in ker eyes. 
" A gsed heart is betiiHr than all tiie 
beads in the world." 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

"Make way, Sir Geoffirey Peveril, or you will compel me to do that I may be 
Borry for!"' 

** You shall make no way here but at your peril/' said Sir Oeoffrey; "this is my 
ground."— Per^rti of the Peak. 



Onb night on returning home from 
a party at Lady Westborough's in 
Hanover Square, Clarence observed 
a man before him walking with an 
uneven and agitated step. His right 
hand was clenched, and he frequently 
raised it as with a sudden impulse, 
and struck fiercely as if at some 
imagined enemy. 

The stranger slackened his pace. 
Clarence passed him, and, turning 
round to satisfy the idle curiosity 
which the man's eccentric gestures 
had provoked, his eye met a dark, 
lowering, iron countenance, which, 
despite the lapse of four years, he 
recognised on the moment — it was 
Wolfe, the republican. 

Clarence moved, involuntarily, with 
a quicker step ; but in a few minutes, 
Wolfe, who was vehemently talking 
to himself, once more passed him : 
the direction he took was also 
Clarence's way homeward, and he 
therefore followed the republican, 
though at some slight distance, and 
on the opposite side of the way. A 
gentleman on foot, apparently return- 
ing from a party, met Wolfe, and, 
with an air, half haughty, half uncon- 
scious, took the wall ; though, accord- 
ing to old-fiishioned rules of street 
courtesy, he was on the wrong side 
for asserting the daim. The stem 
republican started^ drew himself np 
to his full height, and sturdily and 
doggedly placed himself directly in 
the way of the ni^nst claimant 
Clarence was now nearly opposite to 
the two, and saw all that was going on. 



With a motion, a little rude and 
very contemptuous, the passenger 
attempted to put Wolfe aside, and win 
his path. Little did he know of the 
unyielding nature he had to do with ; 
the next instant the republican, with 
a strong hand, forced him from the 
pavement into the very kennel, and 
silently and coldly continued his way. 

The wrath of the discomfited pas- 
senger was vehemently kindled. 

** Insolent dog!" cried he, in a 
loud andarroganttone,''yourbasene8B 
is your protection." Wolfe turned 
rapidly, and made but two strides 
before he was once more by the side 
of his defeated opponent. 

''What did you sayl" he asked, 
in his low, deep, hoarse voice. 

Clarence stopped. " There will be 
mischief done here," thought he, as he 
called to mind the stem temperof the 
republican. 

*' Merely," said the other, struggling 
with his rage, '* that it is not for men 
of my rank to avenge the insolte 
offered us by those of yours 1" 

"Your rank," said Wolfe, bitterly 
retorting the contempt of the stranger, ^ 
in a tone of the loftiest disdain; 
"your rank poor changeling} And 
what are you, that you should lord it 
over mel Are your limbs stronger t 
your muscles firmer? your proportions 
juster? your mind acuter) yoor con* 
science clearer? Fool — fool — go 
home, and measnre yourself with 
lackies I * 

The republican ceaaed, and pushing 
the stranger aside, tamed slowly 
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awftj. But this last insult enraged 
the passenger beyond all prudence. 
Before Wolfe had proceeded two 
paces, he muttered a desperate, but 
brief oath, andstruck the reformer with 
a strength so much beyond what his 
figure, (which was small and slight) 
appeared to possess, that the powerfdl 
and gaunt frame of Wolfe recoiled 
backward several steps, and, had it 
not been for the iron railing of the 
neighbouring area„ would have fallen 
to the ground. 

Clarence pressed forward ; the f&ce 
of the rash aggressor was turned 
towards him ; the features were Lord 
Borodaile's. He had scarcely time to 
make this discovery, before Wolfe had 
recovered himself. With a wild and 
savage cry, rather than exclamation, 
he threw himself upon his antagonist, 
twined his sinewy arms round the 
frame of the struggling, but powerless, 
nobleman, raised him in the air, with 
the easy strength of a man lifting a 
child, held him aloft for one moment, 
with a bitter, and scornful laugh of 
wrathful derision, and then dashed 
him to the ground, and, planting his 
foot upon Borodaile's breast said — 

" So shall it be with all of you : 
there shall be but one instant between 
your last offence and your first but 
final debasement Lie there ! it is 
your proper place ! By the only law 
which you yourself acknowledge, the 
law which gives the right divine to 
the strongest; if you stir limb or 
muscle, I will crush the breath fr^m 
your body." 

But Clarence was now by the side 
of Wolfe, a new and more powerful 
opponent. 

"Look you," SMdhe: *you have 
received an insult, and you have done 
justice yourself. I condemn the 
offence, tod quarrel not with you for 
the punishment ; but that punishment 
is now past : remove your foot, or — ** 

"What]" shouted Wolfe, fiercely, 
his lurid and vindictive eye, flashing 

No. 226. ] 



with the released fire of long-pent and 
cherished passions. 

" Or," answered Clarence, calmly, . 
" I will hinder you from committing 
murder." 

At that instant the watchman's 
voice was heard, and the night's 
guardian himself was seen hastening 
from the fiir end of the street towards 
the place of contest. Whether this 
circumstance, or Clarence's answer, 
somewhat changed the current of 
the republican's thoughts, or whether 
his anger, suddenly raised, was now 
as suddenly subsiding, it is not easy 
to decide ; but he slowly and delibe- 
rately moved his foot from the breast 
of his baffled foe, and, bending down, 
seemed endeavouring to ascertain 
the mischief he had done. Lord 
Borodaile was perfectly insensible. 

"You have kUled him I" cried 
Clarence, in a voice of horror, "but 
you shall not escape ;" and he placed 
a desperate and nervous hand on the 
republican. 

" Stand off," said Wolfe, " my blood 
is up ! I would not do more violence 
to-night than I have done. Stand 
off ! the man moves ; see ! " 

And Lord Borodaile, uttering a 
long sigh, and attempting to rise, 
Clarence released his hold of the 
republican, and bent down to assist 
the fallen nobleman. Meanwhile, 
Wolfe, muttering to himself, turned 
from the spot, and strode haughtily 
away. 

The watchman now came up, and« 
with his aid, Clarence raised Lord 
Borodaile. Bruised, stunned, half 
insensible as he was, that personage 
lost none of his characteristic state- 
liness ; he shook off the watchman's 
arm, as if there was contamination in 
the touch ; and his countenance, still 
menacing and defying in its ex- 
pression, turned abruptly towards 
Chirence, as if he yet expected to 
meet, and struggle with, a foe. 

"How are you, my lordl" said 
8 
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liinden; " «ot atswH^ hunt, I 
trust V 

. " ^Tell, cjpike'weli;'' finadXondaile. 
"Mr. liUMlen,! thinikl-^^liiudL^ou 
cordially for your assistance; bat4)he 
dog— the msoaI— ^mhtie « he 1 " 

" ^kme,'* Bald ^arcate. 

"Qonel Whmet—mhecteV' vnod 
Boredaile ; "thut Hviag Bitn ^hoiiid 
insult me, «Bd yat-eeoife !" 

" W:hich 'WiQr did the &U0W«o T' 
laid the <watehm«]i; iMitiGipati¥e tef 
hAt^a^nown. "1 ^frill tqh JtEker hiBi 
in a ti3«e, y«Dr hoiMMi]>— / nacrant I 
nab him." 

'*yo ao " fiaid,Bof)MlaUe»4uuigh- 
ti^; "IleavefnyqvarrelstoAiomaQ; 
if I xieuld -not tnaBler *him M^jiK^, m> 



o&e dfleishidl cb itior me. Mr.Lind^iy 
exosae me, «but J «m peilectly re- 
Q(Mr«rt4, tad can <wa]k ivery well 
wiAhottt joiir polite jMsistanee. Mr. 
WialrtwHHi, 1 <ain ^liged io yau^ 
there is a ^inea. io reward janr 
tretthle.'' 

With thete mwda, intended jm * 
fiuovMU, the-jwood pi^oian, emethav- 
mg his jMic, bowed with «ztMae 
ooortwysto'Glarenfe— rtgaaa ihamlnd 
him, and ''wa&ed -mi waJdei^ tmA 
alone." 

'' He is A game hkac|«'' ^iid ihe 
uKatehman, poefeatkig the i^ea. 

''«He is ^wi^tlHT ids name/' thei^iht 
GlaMnoe; ''thei^ Jm ^las Ja -the 
wMOgj^ray iMttt yearas ^ him." 



ITkiigs mmr^ idM^d xwiitoli J thiaktoiilnnntr— Aaa#i«r^iQ|»kMrti. 



Clabencs, from that night, appeared 
to have formed & sudden attachment 
to Lord Borodaile. He took every 
opportunity of cultimtiug his in- 
timacy, and. in^aciab^ treated iiim 
with a degree jof itensideration which 
his knowledge of the world told him 
was well calculated to .gain the^ood 
will of iuB haughty and arrogant 
acquaintttnce ; bat all this was in- 
effectual in ccmquenng Boredaile's 
coldness and reserve. To have been 
once seen in a humiliating and 
degrading fiituatioa is quite RaficieBt 
to make a proud jomui hate the 
^>ectator, and, with the confiision of 
all pr^udiced minds, to -transfer the 
sore remembranoe of the event to the 
association of the witness. Lord 
Borodaile, though always ceremo- 
niously civil, was immoveably diatant; 
and avoided, as well as he was able, 
Clarence's insinuating approaches and 
address. IFo add to his indi^osition 
to inereaae ids acquaintance wdih. 



Linden,a friend of ids, a c^ptainia 
the •Guards, once asked him who thai 
Mr. Linden wsas 1 and, on ids .lord- 
ship's replying that iie did not Jbuuvi^ 
Mr.. Percy Bobus, the aon of a vine- 
merchant, though the nephew of a 
duke, r^oined, " Kobo4y doeskiumJ* 

" Insolent intruder ] " thought Locd 
Borodaile: ".A. man whom noba4y 
knows to jnakersuohadvances to me/" 

A atill greater cause of dislike to 
Clarence acose from jealouiiy. Ever 
since thajQxst n^htofhlaacquaintance 
with Lady Flora, Lord Borodaile iiad 
paid her unceasing attention. lagaod 
eacnest^iie was greatly atnick by htr 
beauty, and had for the last jeir 
meditated the necessity of pceaeBting 
the world with a I^ady Borodaile. 
Kow, though his lordshy> iiid leak 
upon himself in as favourable a light 
as a man well can do, yet lie could 
not but jown that Clacence toaa ytstj 
handsome-^had a devilish genttoman- 
like mr — talked with a bettor .graee 
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tiian the generality of young men, 
and danced to perfection. "1 detest 
that fdiowl" said Lovd Bozodaile, 
inyolnntarily and ak>nd, as these 
unwilling tniths foreed thuBselvfiB 
upon his mind. 

" Whom do yon idetest ? " Askeditfr. 
Percy Bobus, who was lying on the 
sofa in Lord Borodaile-s lirawiBg- 
room, and admidng a pair ef jced- 
heeled ^oes which deeorated his feet. 

" That pnppy, Linden !" said Xiovd 
Borodaile, a^j^^^sting Jiis ozavat. 

" He is a deaeed,pui4>y, certainly!" 
rejoined Mr. Percy Bobns, tnming 
round in order to eoiitemplate .mere 
exactly the shape of his right «hoe. 
"I can't bear eonoeit, Borodaile." 

"^or I— I abhor it— it is *Ofd— d 
diign^ing!'' repUed Lord Borodaile, 
leaning his chin i:^n his Uno hands, 
and looking full into the ^laas. "^ 
you use Maclfeile'^ diyineipomatuin V 

''No, it's too hard; I get jnine 
from Paris : shall I send you some? " 

''Do," said Lord Borodaile. 

" Mr. Lmden, mjr lord," said the 
seirant, throwing open the door; and 
Clarence entered. 

" I am very fortunate," said he, with 
that smile which so few ever resisted, 
*• to find you at home, LordBorodaile; 
but as the day was wet, I thought I 
should have some chance of that 
pleasure ; I therefore wrapped myself 
up in my roquelaure, and here I am ]" 

iNow, nothing oould be more diplo- 
matic than theeomplinientof choosing 
A wet day for ia viaifc, and exposing 
one's^elf to 'Hhe pitilass shower," for 
the greater probability of finding ihe 
person visited At Lome. 29^ot so 
thought -Lord Bovodaile; he dre«r 
himself up, bowed veiy solemnly, and 
said, with cold gravity, 

"You are very oblig^g, Mr. 
Linden." 

Clarence coloured, and bit his lip 
as he seated himself. Mr. Berey 
Bobus, with true insular 
took up the aewspapec 



"I think I «aw yon at I^dy C/3 
last night," said Clarenoe,; "did you 
«tay there bug 1 " 

" No, indeed," answered Soeodaile ; 
"J hate hfiff 'parties." 

" One do€B meet juoh ,odd ^o]^ 
tiiero," observed Mr. Percy Bobusj 
" creatves .one aieviff sees aoyiwiLere 
else." 

" I iiear," said CUareBoe, i«ho oiever 
abased .aaiy one, <even the ^vers of 
airupid .parties, if he eould help ii(,and 
therefore iHm^gki it best to change 
the oonversatiofr — "J <hear. Lord 
Borodaile, Ibat some liunters^f yoniB 
are -to be sold. I ;pBZ|Mfle being a 
bidderdtor ThnnderboU." 

" I have a hnne io seU yon, Mc 
Linden," oried Mr. Percy Bobui, 
^^ringing from ihoisefa iaJbOiOi«li^; 
"aeuperb creature." 

"Thank jou," jaid Clarene^ 
laughuig; " Juit I oan only afford to 
buy one, and I #ha«e taken a gseast 
&ncy io ZThunderbolt." 

Lord iBorodaile, whose joaaaners 
were vei^.anti4iiated-in their aSability, 
bowed. Mr. Bpbus sank baokinto h^ 
sofa, and resumed the paper. 

A pause ensued. Clarence was 
chilled in spite of himself. Lord 
Borodaile played with a paper-cutter. 

"Have you been to Lady West- 
borough's lately]" said Clarence, 
breaking silence. 

"I was there last night," replied 
Lord Borodaile. 

"Indeed!" oried Clarenoe. "I 
wonder I did not aee you there, ibr J 
dined withilMm." 

Lord Bcffodsile's ihair oorled of 
Etself. "Me dined these, and I only 
asked in the evening," thought 1^; 
but his>saEoastic 'temper sugfssted a 
very difierent jreply. 

"M," «ttd he, elevating Jiis eye- 
brows, "Lady ^Westborough told me 
^bbe had had some people to dinnei;, 
mhom she had been obiigMd to ask. 
£obus, is that the 'Public Adver- 
tiser 1' See whether ihat d-ni £bUow 
T 2 
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Junius has been writing any more of 
his venomous letters." 

Clarence was not a man apt to 
take offence, but he felt his bile rise : 
"it will not do to show it,** thought he ; 
so he made some further remark 
in a jesting vein ; and, after a very 
ill-sustained conversation of some 
minutes longer, rose, apparently in 
the best humour possible, and de- 
parted, with a solemn intention never 
again to enter the house. Thence he 
went to Lady Westborough's. 

The marchioness was in her boudoir ; 
Clarence was, as usual, admitted, for 
Lady Westborough loved amusement 
above all things in the world, and 
Clarence had the art of affording it 
better than any young man of her 
acquaintance. On entering, he saw 
Lady Flora hastily retreating through 
an opposite door. She turned her 
face towards him for one moment — 
that moment was sufficient to freeze 
his blood : the large tears were roll- 
ing down her cheeks, which were as 
white as death, and the expression of 
those features, usually so laughing and 



joyous, was that of utter and inefiable 
despair. 

Lady Westborough was as lively, as 
bland, and as agreeable as ever ; but 
Clarence thought he detected some- 
thing restrained and embarrassed 
lurking beneath all the graces of her 
exterior manner; and the single 
glance he had caught of the pale and 
altered face of lady Flora was not 
calculated to re-assure his mind or 
animate his spirits. His visit was 
short; when he left the room, he 
lingered for a few moments in the 
ante-chamber, in the hope of again 
seeing Lady Flora. While thus 
loitering, his ear caught the sound of 
Lady Westborough's voice : " When 
Mr. Linden calls again, you have my 
orders never to admit 1dm into this 
room; he will be shown into the 
drawing-room.** 

With a hasty step and a burning 
cheek CUrence quitted the house, and 
hurried, first to his solitary apart- 
ments, and thence, impatient of Iodc- 
liness, to the peaceful retreat of his 
benefactor. 



CHAPTER XXXVL 



A maiden's thoughts do check my trembling hand.— Drayton. 



Thbrb is something very delightful 
in turning from the unquietness and 
agitation, the fever, the ambition, the 
harsh and worldly realities of man's 
character to the gentle and deep 
recesses of woman's more secret heart. 
Within her musings is a realm of 
haunted and fairy thought, to which 
the things of this turbid and troubled 
life have no entrance. What to her 
are the changes of state, the rivalries 
and contentions which form the staple 
of owr existence 1 For her there is 
an intense and fond philosophy, before 
whose eye substances flit and fade like 



shadows, and shadows grow glowingly 
into truth. Her soul's creations are 
not as the moving and mortal images 
seen in the common day: they are 
things, like spirits steeped in the dim 
moonlight, heard when all else are 
still, and busy when earth's labourers 
are at rest I They are 

Such stuff 
As dreams are made of, and their little life 
Is rounded by a sleep. 

Hers is the real and unccntred p<ytryj 
of4>e%ng, which pervades anr? sur- 
rounds her as with an air, which 
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]»eople8 her yisionB and animates her 
love, which Bhrinks from earth into 
itself, and finds marvel and medita- 
tion in all that it beholds within, and 
which spreads even over the heaven 
in whose faith she so ardently believes, 
the mystery and the tenderness of 
romance. 

LETTER I. 

FROM LADT FLORA ARDBNNE TO MISS 
ELKANOR TRBTANIOK. 

" You say that I have not written 
to yoQ so punctually of late as I us^ 
to do before I came to London, and 
you impute my negligence to the 
gaieties and pleasures by which I 
am surrounded. Eh hien I my dear 
Eleanor, could you hare thought of a 
better excuse for met You know 
how fond we—a,y, dearest, you as well 
as I — used to be of dancing, and how 
earnestly we were wont to anticipate 
those children's balls at my uncle's, 
which were the only ones we were 
ever permitted to attend. I found a 
stick the other day, on which I had 
cut seven notches, significant of seven 
days more to the next ball — ^we 
reckoned time by balls then, and 
danced chronologically. Well, my 
dear Eleanor, here I am now, brought 
out, tolerably well-behaved, only 
not dignified enough, according to 
mamma— as fond of laughing, talking, 
and dancing as ever ; and yet, do you 
know, a baJl, though still very de- 
lightful, is far from being the most 
important event in creation; its 
anticipation does not keep me awake 
of a night ; and, what is more to the 
purpose, its recollection does not 
make me lock up my writing-desk, 
bum mj porttfeuUle, and forget you, 
all of which you seem to imagine it 
has been able to effect. 

"No, dearest Eleanor, you are 
mistaken; for were she twice as 
giddy, and ten times as volatile as she 
is, your own Flora could never, never 



forget you, nor the happy hours wc 
have spent together, nor the pretty 
goldfinches we had in common, nor 
the little Scotch duets we used to sing 
together, nor our longings to change 
them into Italian, nor our disappoint- 
ment when we did so, nor our laughter 
at Signior Shrikalini, nor our tears 
when poor darling Byou died. And 
do you remember, de^rest^ the eharm- 
ing green lawn where we used to play 
together, and plan tricks for your 
governess 1 She was very, very cross ; 
though, I think, we were a little to 
blame, too. However, I was much 
the worst ! And pray, Eleanor, don't 
you remember how we used to like 
being called pretty, and told of the 
conquests we should make ! Do you 
like all that now 1 For my part, I am 
tired of it, at least from the generality 
of one's flatterers. 

<' Ah 1 Eleanor, or ' heigbio 1 ' as the 
young ladies in novels write, do you 
remember how jealous I was of you 

at , and how spiteful I was, and 

how you were an angel, and bore with 
me, and kissed me, and told me that 
—that I had nothing to fear 1 Well, 
Clar — , I mean Mr. Linden, is now in 
town, and so popular, and so admired ! 

I wish we were at again> for there 

we saw him every day, and now we 
don't meet more than three times a 
week ; and though I like hearing him 
praised above all things, yet I feel very 
uncomfortable when Uiat praise comes 
from very, very pretty women. I wish 

we were at again ! Mamma, who 

is looking more beautiful than ever, is 
very kind ! she says nothing, to be 
sure, but she must see how — that is to 
say — she must know that — that I — I 
mean that Clarence is very attentive 
to me, and that I blush and look 
exceedingly silly whenever he is ; and 
therefore I suppose that whenever 
Clarence thinks fit to ask me, I shall 
not be under the necessity of getting 
up at six o'clock, and travelling to 
Qretna Qreen, through that odious 
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KortliHroad, up the Highgate-hill> and' 
over FinehIey-coiiHiKm« 

•"But Trhctt will he* asfc yow?* 
My dearest? Eteaocn* that is monrthiMi' 
I can say. Tb tell you' tbe troth, 
there^ ia^ sonnthing about Limiai' 
i^hieh. I oanaot thorougUlf undei^ 
staad. They bxj- he i» nephew and* 
heir to the Mr. Taibot, ^wdioin you may 
hanrv Heard papa talk of; hut if so; 
why tile hhit&, tiie ixnimiationB^ of 
iio<f' being what h& seems,, which 
GUwieiice peipetuaily I^h^wb out, and 
-vHlioh onlyexeite my iatei^t without 
gratiffing'my cwiosityl * It is mr^,' 
he haa said> mose than onee, ' as an 
c^MNTure adventurer- Uiat I will claim* 
your love : ' and if 1 ▼eoEture; which ia- 
^i«ry seldom (fbr F am a' little afraid of 
him), iny quesfioH his meaning', he 
either sinks into utter silence, fbr 
which, if I had loved according to 
boek, and no* so naturally, I should 
be very angry with him, or twista his 
words into another signification, such 
as that he would not claim me till he 
Imd become something higher and 
ra>Wferthan he is^now: Alas, my dear 
M^nor, it takes a" long time^ to nu^ce 
aaf ambassador out of an tsUache. 

''•See now if you reproached me 
justly with scanty correspondences. 
If I write a line more, I must begin a 
new rikee^, imd tilat will be beyond 
the pewerof a- ftarft— a- thing which 
witmki', I know, hnsak the heart of 
yuur dfear, good, generousf, but a' little 
too prudent aunt, and irtevoeably ruin 
me in her esteem. So God Wess^you, 
dtaRBt EHeanor, and beHeve me most 
al^ctipnaitely yourv, 

"FtoBA ABmanrs.^ 

iBTTEit n;. 

VBOIB TEMBAMM TOtim^BMMM, 

''PHy, dearest Bteator, does that 
good aunt of yours — ^now, don't ftxjwn, 
I am not going^ to e^wak disrespect- 
fhlly of her— ever ti^ a Hking i» 
young gentlemen n^m yon detest^ 



and uuyat upon the fidhiey of yonr 
opiniov, and the unerdng rectitude 
of hBm'i If BOy you cas pity and 
coniprektnd my giie£ Mamma has 
fbnirod^ qmte an attachment to a very 
diaagteeahle person! He is Lord 
Bbrodaile, the ^dest, and, I believe, 
the only son of Lord Ulswater. Per- 
haps you may have met him abroad, 
for he has been at great traveller ; his 
family is among the most ancient in 
England, and his father's estate covers 
half a county. All this mamma tells 
me, with tbe- most eaiaest air in the 
woiid, v^enever I daelaim. upon hia 
impertaneaee or dSmgreeabiHiy — (ia 
there such » word? tbere oug^t to 
be). 'WeAi; mid} I ixy-dny, 'whafa 
tiiattomer 'Itmayb«& great deal 
to yon/ replied mammay ^gnifioantly, 
and thebleod rariied &o«i my fewe to 
my heart. She* eoukt not^ Eleanor, 
she oottkL not mean^ aft^ all her 
kuxdneasto Clavenee, and in spite of 
all her penetnttion into my heart — 
oh, no) no— she could not How 
teiribly suspidona this love makes 
one! 

''Bntif I disliked Lord Botodaile 
at first, I have hated him of late ; for, 
some how or other, be is always in the 
way. If I see Claresee hastening 
through) tiie crowd to ask me to 
daaee, at that very instavt op stepe 
LordBorodnile with his oold, chamge- 
leaa fi»e, and his haeghty, old- 
fashioned^ bew, and hiv abomiaable 
dark complexion^-aad mamma smilee 
— aMl he hopes he finds* me dia- 
engag^i— and I am hurried off— and 
poev Glaienoe looks so disappointed 
amii se wretehed f Tou' have no idea 
how illkttmpered' this midges me. I 
cottM not help aakingLMrd BoiodaU^ 
yeatvdayi if he was netfer going' 
abroadi 9igtAn\ and the haieibl creature 
played with his cRMrat, and anawered 
'Never!' X waa in hopes that my 
sailemeas wonid drive his lordship 
away; itmt mn €oniraif% ' Nothing,' 
sakl he to me t^e other day, when he- 
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was in flail pwifr, ' l^tttliig- i» so 
plebeuQiF fB goocKlmmcmr ! ' 

**! wisfr, tlren, Bltamor; tbat be 
could see yourgoTemesa; sh?^ mast 
Be nnfesty itself is hiS' eyta ! 

**Ah, dearest, how we belie* mr- 
eelVoi; At th^ moment', whes yon 
might think, fronr thr idlie^ rattling", 
Billy flbw afmj letter, that my heart 
was as light and fbee as it was when 
we nsed to play aa the green lawn, 
and nnder the sunny trees, in the 
merry days of our childhood, the tears 
are running down my cheeks; see 
where they have fallen on the page, 
and my head throbs as if my thoughts 
were too full and heavy for it to con- 
tain. It is past one ! I am alone, and 
in my own room. Mamma is gone to 

a rout at H House ; but I knew 

I should not meet Claience there, and 
CO said I waa iH, and remained at 
homei rhave done so often of late, 
whenever I have Teamed from Kim 
that he was not going to the same 
place as mamma. Indeed, Hove much 
Better to sit alone and think over his 
words and looks-; and I have drawn, 
afler r^eated attempts, a profile like- 
ness ofhim ; and oh, Eleanor,! cannot 
tell you how <£ear it is to me ;. and yet 
there is not a line,, not a look of his 
4X>izntenance which I ha^e not learned 
by heajrt,.withoat such useless aids to 
my memory.. But I am ashamed of 
tellmg" you all this, and my eyes ache: 
so, that I can write no more.. 

*'Ever, as even, dearest Eleanor, 
yonr afi&ctionate Mend.!' 

LETTER m. 
WWWTOB SAIWTOTHS SlMl!. 

TEteanoa:, lam undone 1 M^ mather 
— my mother has been, so cruel ; l»it 
she cannot, she cannot int^id it,, or 
she knows very little ot my heart 
Wiiik Borne^ ties m^ be as easily 
broken as formed ; with oth«u they 
Ace twined around life itself 

" Clarence dined with us yesterday, 



ans^wasmmsuall^animatedand ^ree- 
abkjj EBe^ was enga^ged on buwness 
with- Lord' Aspeden afterwarcte, and 
left ufr early. We had a few people 
in theevening; LorciBorodiKle among 
the rest; and my mother spoke of 
Clarence, and Ms relationship to, 
and expectations from, Mr. Talbot. 
Lord BoBodafle sneered; *Tou are 
mistaken,' said he, sarcastically; ' Mr. 
Linden may feel it convenient to give 
out that he is related to so old a 
family as the Talbots; and since 
Heaven only knows who or what he is, 
he may as well claim alliance with 
one person as another; but he is cer- 
tainly not the nephew of Mr. Talbot 
of Scarsdale Park, for that gentleman 
had no sisters and but one brother, 
who left an only daughter; that 
daughter had also but one- child, cer- 
taiidy no relation to Mr. Linden. I 
can vouch for the truth of this state- 
ment ; for the Talbots are related to, 
or at least nearly connected with, 
myseff; and I thank Heaven that I 
have a pedigree, even in its collateral 
branches, worth, liearning by heart.* 
And then Lord Borodaile — I little 
thought, when I railed against him, 
whatr serious cause I should have to 
hate him — turned to me, and harassed 
me with his tedious attentions the 
whole ofthe evening. 

''This morning mamma, sent for 
me into her boudoir. 'I have ob- 
served,* said she, with the greatest 
indifference, 'that Mr. Linden has, of 
late, been much too particular in his 
mannec towards you — your foolish 
and undue familiarity with every .one 
has perhaps given him encourage- 
ment. After the gross imposition 
which Lord Borodaile exposed to us 
last night, I cannot but consider the 
young man as a mere adventurer, and 
must not only insist on your putting 
a total termination to civilities, which 
we must henceforth consider pre- 
sumption, but I myself shall consider 
it incumbent upon me greatly to limit 
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the advancds he has thought proper 
to make towards my acquaintance/ 

'' Yoa majguesB how thnnderstruck 
I was by this speech. I could not 
answer; my tongue literally clove to 
my mouth, and I was only relieved by 
a sudden and violent burst of tears. 
Mamma looked exceedingly dis- 
pleased, and was just going to speak, 
when the servant threw open the door 
and announced Mr. Ldnden. I rose 
hastily, and had only just time to 



escape, as he entered; but when I 
heard that dear, dear voice, I could 
not resist turning for one moment 
He saw me— and was struck mute, 
for the agony of my soul was stamped 
visibly on my countenance. That 
moment was over — ^with a violent 
effort I tore myself away. 

" Eleanor, I can now write no more. 
God bless you 1 and me too— for I am 
very, very unhappy. 



CHAPTER XXXVIL 
What a ohanning ohanoter is a kind old maii.--STBFHBir Momtaoub. 



" Chbbb up, my dear boy," swd Talbot, 
kindly, " we must never despair. 
What though Lady Westborough has 
forbidden you the bottdoir, a boudoir 
is a very different thing &om . a 
daughter, and you have no right to 
suppose that the veto extends to both. 
But now that we are on this subject, 
do let me reason with you seriously. 
Have you not already tasted all the 
pleasures, and been sufficiently an- 
noyed by some of the pains, of act- 
ing the ' Incognito r Be ruled by 
me: resume your proper name; it 
is at least one which the proudest 
might acknowledge ; and its discovery 
will remove the greatest obstacle 
to the success which you so ardently 
desire." 

Clarence, who was labouring under 
strong excitement, paused for some 
moments, as if to collect himself, 
before he replied: "I have been 
thrust from my father's home — I have 
been made the victim ef another's 
crime— I have been denied the rights 
and name of son; perhaps— (and I 
say this bitterly) jusUy denied them, 
despite of my own innocence. What 
would you have me dol Besume a 
name never conceded to me— perhaps 



not righteously mine— thrust myself 
upon the unwilling and shrinking 
hands which disowned and rejected 
me — blazdn my virtues by pretensions 
which I myself have promised to 
forego, and foist myself on the notice 
of strangers by the very claims which 
my nearest relations dispute ? Never 
— ^never — ^neverl With the simple 
name I have assumed— the friend I 
myself have won— you, my generous 
bene&ctor, my real father, who never 
forsook, nor insulted, me for my mis- 
fortunes — ^with these, I have gained 
some steps in the ladder; with these, 
and those gifts of nature, a stout 
heart, and a willing hand, of which 
none can rob me, I will either ascend 
the rest, even to the summit, or &1I 
to the dust) unknown, but not 
contemned; unlamented, but not 
despised." 

" Well, well,** said Talbot, brushing 
away a tear which he could not deny 
to the feeling, even while he disputed 
the judgment, of the young adven- 
turer—" well, tUs is all very fine and 
very fooUsh; but you shall never 
want friend or &ther while I live, or 
when I have ceased to live ; bat come 
— sit down, share my dinner, whidi 
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is not yery good^ and my dessert, which 
is : help me to entertain two or three 
gnests who are coming to me in the 
eyening, to talk on literature, sup, 
and sleep; and to-morrow you shall 
return home, and see Lady Flora in 
the drawing-room, if you cannot in 
the boudoir." 

And Clarence was easily persuaded 
to accept the invitation. 

Talbot was not one of those men 
who are forced to exert themselves to 
be entertaining. He had the pleasant 
and easy way of imparting his great 
general and curious information, that 
a man, partly humourist^ partly phi- 



losopher, who values himself on being 
a man of letters, and is in spite of 
himself a man of the world, always 
ought to possess. Clarence was soon 
beguiled from the remembrance of hia 
mortifications, and, by little and little, 
entii'ely yielded to the airy and happy 
flow of TalboVs conversation. 

In the evening, three or four men 
of literary eminence (as many as 
Talbot's small Tusculum would ac- 
commodate with beds) arrived, and in 
a conversation, free alike from the 
jargon of pedants and the insipidities 
of fashion, the night fled away swiftly 
and happily, even to the lover. 
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eif APTIB XXXVUI; 

We are how (in tto' cosntty) anon^ the vast and noble scenes of natnv; we are 
tbere (in the town) among tb» pUiftil shifts of pbUoy^ We imUc hem in. the Ught and 
open ways of the diyine bounty— we gnc^e there in the dark, and oonfosed labsrinttas 
of human malice ; our soises are here feasted with all the clear and gmuine tasle of 
tfreir objects* which are all sophisticated there, and for the most part overwhelmed with 
their oontnnies-: here pleasaivj metttMnv looks UkO' a bemitiftil, constant, and' modest 
wife; it is theiP8*migpudBnt;Adde<mid p»liitwlihmtot<>-Qm«iHK 



Bjubw up the cupUia! TW aeene 
is the Openu 

The pit is crowded; the connois- 
seurs in the front row are in a very 
ill-humour. It must be confessed, 
that extreme heat is a little trying to 
the temper of a critic. 

The Opera then was not what it is 
now, nor even what it had been in 
a former time. It is somewhat 
amusing to find Goldsmith question- 
ing, in one of his Essays, whether the 
Opera could ever become popular in 
England 1 But on the night on which 
the reader is summoned to that 
*' theatre of sweet sounds," a cele- 
brated singer from the continent 
made his first appearance in London, 
and all the world thronged to " that 
odious Opera-house," to hear or to 
say they had heard the famous 
Sopraniello. 

With a nervous step, Clarence pro- 
ceeded to Lady "Westborough's box ; 
and it was many minutes that he 
lingered by the door before he sum- 
moned courage to obtain admission. 

He entered ; the box was crowded; 
but Lady Flora was not there. Lord 
Borodaile was sitting next to Lady 
Westborough. As Clarence entered. 
Lord Borodaile raised his eyebrows, 
and Lady Westborough her glass. 
However disposed a great person may 
be to drop a lesser one, no one of real 
birth or breeding ever cuts another. 
Lady Westborough, therefore, though 



much) ooldw, was no lees dvil tlum 
umal;, and hf»d B«rodaila bowed 
lower than ever to Mr. Linden, as 
he punctiliously called him. But 
Clarence's quick eye discovered in- 
stantly that he was no welcome in- 
truder, and that his day with the 
beautiful marchioness was over. His 
visit, consequently, was short and 
embarrassed. When he left the box, 
he heard Lord Botodaile's short, slow, 
sneering laugh, followed by Lady 
Westborough's " hush " of reproof. 

His blood boiled. He hurried 
along the passage, with his eyes fixed 
upon the ground, and his hand 
clenched. 

" What ho I Linden, my good 
fellow; why you look as if all the 
ferocity of the great Figg were in 
your veins," cried a good-humoured 
voice. Clarence started, and saw the 
young and high spirited Buke of 
Haverfield. 

" Are you going behind the scenes 1" 
said his grace. "I have just come 
thence; and you had much better 
drop into La Meronville's box with 
me. You sup with her to-night, do 
you not 1 " 

" No, indeed ! " replied Clarence ; 
"I scarcely know her, except by 
sight." 

"Well, and what think you of 
herl" 

" That she is the prettiest French- 
woman i ever saw." 
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**C<ramiend me* to secret sym- 
paljiiefr!" cried iHoff dtik«. "She 
bas a&ked me tbree times who you 
Tfere^ and* told me three times tiiat 
joa were the h&Bdsomest man m 
London, and had quite a foreign air; 
the latter recommendatio& b^ng of 
conrae fkr greater than the fonner. 
So, after this, you cannot refuse to 
accompany me to her box, and make 
hcp acquaintance.'* 

"Nay," answered Clkrence, "I 
sfaail be too happy to profit by the 
taste of so discerning a person : but 
it is cruel in yon, duke, not to feign 
a little jesdonsy— a little rehidanee iso 
ifikvchiee so formidable a riral." 

" Oh, as to me," said the duke, " I 
only like her fbr her mental; not her 
personal attraetions; She is very 
agreeable, and a little^witty ; sufficient 
attnetions fbrone in hcr-sitoation.'' 

*But do tell me a little of her 
history," said Clarence; "for, inspite^ 
of her renown, I oi^y know bar as 
La belle H^ronvHle. Is she not 
living en ami with some one of our 
acquaintance 1 '* 

"To be sure," wplied the duke, 
'* with Lord Boroctoile. Sfto is pro- 
dij^onsly extiwnga&t; asd Bbrodaile 
afl^ts to be prodigiously fbnd ; but 
as there is only a certain ftnid of 
affiaetion in the human heartr, and all 
"Lard Bwodaile^ i» centred in Lord 
Bm<Mla9e; tha^ oanoot rei^ly be the 



*^1^ he jeakms- of her?" said 
Okrenee. 

"Not in the least! nor, indeed, 
does she give htm any cavset She is 
•vwy gay, very talkative, give* exceK 
Its* supperS) and al^ys h&» her box 
at the Opera crowded' mtb admirers-; 
bst that i» all. Sfia-eneoaragesmany, 
and fiiYoure- but one. Hiappy Bor^ 
daUe! My lot is less- fortunate*! 
Yon know^ I suppose, that JHiKa has 
deserted mel" 

** Ton astomsh me>— and fdrwhat 1" 

* Oh, she toW me, with' avehemcnt 



burst of tears, that she was convinced 
r did not loveher, and that a hundred 
pounds a month was not sufficient to 
mountain a milliner^s apprentice. I 
answered the first aKrartion by an 
assurance that I adored her; but I 
preserved a total silence with regard 
to the latter: and so I fbund Tre- 
vanion t&te-cU-tSte with her tiie next 
day." 

"What did> you?" said Oftwence. 

" Sent my valet to TS-evanion with 
an old coat of mine, my compliments, 
and my hopes that, as Mr. 'R'evanion 
was so fond of my cast-off conveni- 
ences, he would honour me by accept- 
ing the accompanying trifle." 

" He challenged you, without 
doubt r 

" Challenged me ! No : he tells all 
his friends that I am the wittiest man 
in Europe." 

'*A fool can speak the truth, you 
see," said; Clarencci laughing: 

"Thank yon> Linden; you shall 
have my good word with La Mieron- 
ville for that ; rnais aUona" 

Mademoiselle de la Meronville; as 
she pointedly entitled herself, was one 
of those charming adventuresses, who, 
making the most of a good education 
aad a prepossessing person, a delicate 
turn for letteFwriting; and a lively 
vein of conversation; come to England 
for a year or two, as Spaniards were 
wont to go to Biexico, and who 
return to the&r native country with a 
profound^ contempt for-the barbarians 
whomt they have so egregiously de» 
spoiled. Mademoisellis de la Meron- 
vifle was' smralF, beautifttliy formed, 
had the prettiest hands and fset in- 
the world, and htughed nmtncaUy. 
Bi^-tite-by, how difficult it is 1» lau^ 
or even to smUe; at once naturally 
and gracefuHy. It ifr one of Steeie*s 
finest touches oT character, where he 
say* of Win Honeycomb, "Hfe oan 
smili» when one speaks to him, and 
laughs easily." 

In a word, the pretty Frenchwoman 
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was precisely formed to turn the ! 
head of a man like Lord Borodaile, 
who loved to be courted and who 
required to be amused. Mademoiselle ^ 
de la Meronville received Clarence 
with a great deal of grace, and a little 
reserve, the first chiefly natural, the 
last wholly artificial. 

« Well," said the duke (in French), 
" you have not told me who are to be 
of your party this evening — ^Borodaile, 
I suppose, of course 1 " 

" No, he cannot come to-night." 

"Ah, qudnudkeur! then the hock 
will not be iced enough— Borodaile's 
looks are the best wine-coolers in the 
world." 

*' Fie ! " cried La Meronville, 
glancing towards Clarence: "I can- 
not endure your malevolence; wit 
makes you very bitter." 

"And that is exactly the reason 
why la beUe Meronville loves me so : 
nothing is so sweet to one person as 
bitterness upon another ; it is human 
nature and French nature (which is a 
very different thing) into the bar- 
gain." 

" Bah 1 my lord duke, you judge of 
others by yourself." 

" To be sure I do," cried the duke ; 
"and that is the best way of forming 
a right judgpnent. Ah ! what a foot 
that little figurarUe has— you don't 
admire her. Linden ? " 

" No, duke ; my admiration is like 
the bird in the cage — chained here, 
and cannot fly away!" answered 
Clarence, with a smile at the frippery 
of his compliment. 

"Ah, Monsieur," cried the pretty 
Frenchwoman, leaning back, "you 
have been at Paris, I see— one does 
not learn those graces of language in 
England. I have been five months 
in your country— brought over the 
prettiest dresses imaginable, and have 
only received three compliments, and 
(pity me !) two out of the three were 
upon my pronunciation of ' How do 
you do r" 



"WeU," said Clarence, "I should 
have imagined that in England, above 
all other countries, your vanity would 
have been gratified, for you know we 
pique ourselves on our sincerity, and 
say all we think." 

" Yes ! then you always think very 
unpleasantly ; what an alternative ! 
which is the best, to speak ill, or to 
think ill of one 1 " 

" Pour V amour de Dieu" cried the 
duke, " don't ask such puzzling 
questions; you are always getting 
into those moral subtleties, which I 
suppose you learn from Borodaile. 
He is a wonderful metaphysician, I 
hear — I can answer for his chemical 
powers; the moment he enters a 
room the very walls grow damp : as 
for me, I dissolve ; I should flow into 
a fountain, like Arethusa, if happily 
his lordship did not freeze one again 
into substance as fiist as he dampens 
one into thaw." 

"Ft done!" cried La Meronville. 
"I should be very angry, had you 
not taught me to be very indif- 
ferent — " 

"To himr said the duke, drily. 
"I'm glad to hear it. He is not 
worth une grande passion, belieye 
me— but tell me, ma belle, who else 
sup? with you 1" 

"jyahord, Monsieur Linden, I trust," 
answered La Meronville, with a look 
of invitation, to which Clarence bowed 

and smiled his assent, "Milord D , 

and Mons. Trevanion, Mademoiselle 
Caumartin, and Le Prince Pietro del 
Ordino." 

" Nothing can be better arrange^,** 
said the duke. " But see, they are 
just going to drop the curtain. Let 
me (»ll your carnage." 

" You are too good, milord," replied 
La Meronville, with a bow, which 
said, "of course;" and the duke, 
who would not have stirred three 
paces for the first princess of the 
blood, hurried out of the box (dc^ipite 
of Clarence's offer to undertake the 
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commission) to inquire after the car- 
riage of the most notorious adven- 
turess of the day. 

Clarence was alone in the box with 
the beautiful Frenchwoman. To say 
truth. Linden was &r too much 
in lore with Lady Flora, and too 
occupied, as to his other thoughts, 
with the projects of ambition to be 
easily led into any disreputable or 
criminal liaison; he therefore con- 
versed with his usual ease, though 
with rather more than his usual 
gallantry, without feeling the least 
touched by the charms of La Meron- 
ville, or the least desirous of sup- 
planting Lord Borodaile in her 
favour. 

The duke re-appeared, and an- 
nounced the carriage. As, with La 
Meronville leaning on his arm, 
Clarence hiirried out, he accidentally 
looked up, and saw on the head of the 
stairs Lady Westborough with her 
party (Lord Borodaile among the 
rest) in waiting for her carriage. For 
almost the first time in his life, 
Clarence felt ashamed of himself; his 
cheek burned like fire, and he invo- 
luntarily let go the fiiir hand which 
was leaning upon his arm. However, 
the weaker our cause the better face 
we should put upon it, and Clarence, 
recovering his presence of mind, and 
vainly hoping he had not been per- 
ceived, buried his face as well as he 
was able in the fur collar of his cloak, 
and hurried on. 

"You saw Lord Borodaile!" said 



the duke to La Meronville, as he 
handed her into her carriage. 

''Yes, I accidentally looked back 
after we had passed him, and then I 
saw him." 

** Looked back ! " said the duke ; 
" I wonder he did not turn you into a 
pillar of salt." 

"Fi done!" cried La belle Meron- 
ville, tapping his grace playfully on 
the arm, in order to do which she 
was forced to lean a little harder upon 
Clarence's, which she had not yet 
relinquished — "Fi done! — Francois, 
chez moil" 

" My carriage is just behind," said 
the duke. " You will go with me to 
La Meronville's, of course." 

"Really, my dear duke," said 
Clarence, "I wish I could excuse 
myself from this party. I have 
another engagement." 

"Excuse yourself] and leave me to 
the mercy of Mademoiselle Caumartin, 
who has the face of an ostrich, and 
talks me out of breath ! Never my 
dear Linden, never I Besides, I want 
you to see how well I shall behave to 
Trevanion. Here is the carriage. 
Entrezi mon cker" 

And Clarence, weakly and foolishly 
(but he VHis yerj young and very 
unhappy, and so, longing for an escape 
from his own thoughts), entered the 
carriage, and drove to the supper party, 
in order to prevent the duke of 
Haverfield being talked out of breath 
by Mademoiselle Caumartin, who had 
the fiice of an ostrich. 
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Yet .truth is keenly soaglit for, and the vind, 
'Charged -with rich words, pour'd out in thoughts dtffenoe ; 
Wbafher^fae Auroh in«pife that ehyquenoCf 
Or AiPkEtiMic piety, eoBfioed 
!Do itiie .sole len^le of .the Jaivard miad ; 
And one there is who huilds -immortal l^ys* 
Thoifgh doom'd to tread in solitary ways,; 
darkness -before, ^md danger's roiee-behind 1 
Yet not alone 



LoHDoif — Aml ^kfh^, n^ho siiteBt in 
stone, amidst tb^ strioifiea and i&ted 
children ; nurse of tbe idewiflie, that 
hidfiitt in thy bosom ithe shame, ^e 
iMeows, the -was -df mmo^ isob&; in 
whose arms the foUm^ad ibe oofaoMt 
dipoud ^ir ^stvesaes, iBad triielter 
from rthfi proud, -bmsl'b ttoaiwuely; 
Epitome and Jocos nf the dii{»ritiBfi 
nid .maddening -CDniraste ai ' >iim 
wreng world, ihat aasembleftt tAgeihsr 
in one great has^ the woes, lihe joys, 
the elevaticma, t]M debafiements lof Ike 
yarious tribes of man; Migiht.iiwtf, -<yf 
ktv^ers, confoiliHUng i&.'&y idiiclpool 
all ranks, all jnindfl, the .gnwan 
labottfs ef kiMiwladge, the stnws j<^ 
the mftoiac, pouple land rags, 4he 
regalitiaB jnd tilu9 ilnatfaRoiweaeafl of 
earth— palaoe and Jacar-honse com- 
bioed ! Oamve of ihe liying, where, 
mingled and jaaased together, we 
couch, but rest not— "for in that 
sleep of life what dreams'do come" — 
each vexed with a separate vision — 
" shadows" which " grieve the heart/* 
unreal in their substance, but faithful 
in their warnings, flitting from the 
eye, but graving unfleeting memories 
on the mind, which reproduce new 
dreams over and over, until the phan- 
tasm ceases, and the pall of a heavier 
torpor falls upon the brain, and all is 
still, and dark, and hushed ! — " Prom 
the stir of thy great Babel/' and the 



fixed tintfl ^bore in wHdi aHa 
Pleasure like a star, " which idnnea, 
bnt TMOQs jMt frnthitftpoJuearkssmfS)" 
we torn to thy d«perdnd3noffe«toeBt 
hafttBts. ^hy^iFiUaxaaas is ia21 hflfiofe 
us— 4whsBe io <cfaoaBe ftiar fSmtt toif 
Mat; aaid, to gsr 'ayos, tthy ludOn 
Maesaes sre 'ttEfaalad. 

IThe olotk fit fit. j£aulkiiiad taliad 
the seoaBd-iMmridfimQnung. Wilihia 
a small/and hnmblejiinrtngmtanihe 
very heatrt of the jb^, 'tfaeee mat » 
writer, iriiose luoBbraAifMM, -then 
ohsegmre and anknovm, woe deati&ed* 
yean •afterwaa^, to Axcite ihe ^tagne 
admimtion of tiM iiBOiwd, asd the 
deeper ibomage of ibe wriso. !OhBgr 
weie of that naiantwhidL lis alow m 
wzmung its way to popnlar esteem ; 
thetesnlt of ike hived mid hoaided 
knowledge of 'years*-tiie iprodnee of 
deep thought and sublime aaplratieaa, 
iaflnencing, in ita baaringB, the 
interests of the many, yet only capable 
of analysis by the judgment of the 
few. But the stream broke forth at 
last from the cavern to the daylight, 
although the source was never traced ; 
or, to change the image — albeit none 
know the hand which executed, and 
the head which designed — the monu- 
ment of a mighty intellect has been 
at length dug up, as it were, from 
the envious earth, the 1»ighter 
for its past obscurity, and the more 
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ceriain of immortality -from ^e 
temporary Ji^eet it has Bustained. 

The room wba^ as we before •aaid^ 
T£iy flmall iuod meanly ^furnlahftd ; 
jet "w&re there a lew .ariioLoB of ooat- 
Jiness and Juxnry itcattered aboul^ 
4Khich ifM that theiMtes »tita ^owner 
h&d jiot been jquibe hiuobled to the 
level of hisiortnnes. One -side <of the 
aMirraw dunnb«r .was ooyei^d twlth 
shd^es, which jnpportod books, in 
various languages ; «ad.thongh .chie% 
on scientific subjects, not utterly «(m- 
£ned to them. Amoag t)ie doctrines 
xf the philofiCjpher, and the golden 
rultt of thfi Jnoialiat, were alao seen 
the j)leaaant dreasis of Q»oet8, the 
legends of Spenser, ^e nefimng 
moralities of Pope, .the lof^ errors of 
Lmretuis, And the ^nblime islios of 
mir ''dead Mugs of jo^o^."* And 
OT»r the hearth was a picture, taken 
in JDore prosperous il%ys, of one, who 
had been. And was yet^ to the tenant 
of that abode, better than fretted roofs 
aad.glittenngbaDiq^ts,.the objects of 
ambition, or even the immortality of 
£ime. Jt was the &ce of one very ycumg 
and beautiful, and the deep, tender 
^JBS looked down, Afi with A watchful 
fondness upon the.lucubraftor and ids 
labours. While beneath the window, 
which was ieft madosed, lor it was 
acaroely June, ^were iunaple, yet not 
ineleganl^ vaifif^,, filled with lowers : 

.Hay rwdiiowimaii thiqgBJiais 
Their en4« thoiighj>6'erH> 1naye.t 

Sheiwciter -wnttloaey.And ihad just 
paoMd from iils>«mployHMBi: be was 
leamng his Ifitce upon anehiiad, in a 
ifaeii^tiil and Msnest aaood, «Bd Ihe 
iir iriuoh cane chiU, but^^sntle, from 
the twiadi8fw,«ii^il]ystifr8d4ite looks 
from the hroid and mariGBd brow, 
mvr mti^lb. they Sell in Ihin but 
gaeefiid^mms. Parily«owingpeTiiaps 
to ike mmmg daght of ttbe nngle 
knp, «nd -the iatcBBss of the hour, 

* ShaMpeare And. Milton. f Hocxick. 



his dieek aeemed yeiytpale, and the 
c(»a^)lete, though oearten^ative, re^ 
of the &atuB9s jaartookgroflitly of the 
^pnet of ikflbitnal -Aadaeaa, and a Httle 
of thft IftBgnor of shakoa health : fet 
the £xpMBaMin,4deQ(Ate ^the proud toaat 
of the ta>w land (profile, was lAther 
bfinevelffiit than«tea<n or dsak in its 
pensiveneiB, jod the lines •spoke 
more of .the wear .and hi»row of deq» 
thou^t, than the iaroads of ill-niga- 
iateda>aamon. 

Thsse was a rslight iop At the nleai; 
— the latoh xias indeed, and tbe 
oii^al ittf thepioturel hawe deseribflid 
entered «the .apartflftflat. 

Time had Aot be^i idle with her 
since that portrait had been taken: 
the round ohuitic £gui3e had lostsmnch 
of its yimthcAnd freaihaMas^- the step^ 
tdiough light, ^waslaTignirt, and in the 
centre ^ the iair, amooth ^heek^ 
which was a Mttte^annkan, burned ose 
deep bright 4iy»oA— rfatal mgnito those 
who have watched the progress of ithe 
most deadly and decftitfol of «ur 
national jnaladies,; yet Atill the iorm 
and eountonaacetweie .eminently in- 
teresting And lo:vely .; and though the 
bloom was ^one for o^sr, the beauty, 
whish Bot ie^en death tcould wholly 
have de^oiled, remained to triumph 
over debili^, jnisfortune, and disease. 

She approached the student, and 
laid her hand .upon his shenkieF — 

"Jkareat !" said he tenhderly yet 
rqproachlully, ''^t up, and the hour 
BO iate,iaad j^onraelf fio weak i Fie, 
I-must Jeacn^'Saold you;" 

''..Aiid how," answered the intruder, 
"how .could I «leep -or rest while you 
are consuming your yery life in those 
thankless labours V 

"By which/' interrupted the writer, 
with a Mnt smile, ''we glean our 
scanty sub^tence." 

" Yes/' said the wife (for she held 
that rektion to the student), and the 
tears stood in her eyes, '' I know well 
that every morsel of bread, every 
dri^ jof water, is wrung from your 
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Teiy heart's blood, and I — I am the 
cause of all; but surely you exert 
yourself too much, more than can be 
requisite. These night damps, this 
sickly and chilling air, heavy with the 
rankvapoursof thecomingmoming, are 
not suited to thoughts and toils which 
are alone sufficient to sear your mind 
and exhaust your strength. Come 
my own love, to bed : and yet, first, 
come and look upon our child, how 
sound she sleeps ! I have leant over 
her for the last hour, and tried to 
&ncy it was you whom I watched, for 
she has learned already your smile, 
and has it even when she sleeps." 

" She has cause to smile,** said the 
husband, bitterly. 

" She has, fw tike ia youra f and 
even in poverty and humble hopes, 
that is an inheritance which may well 
teach her pride and joy. Come, love, 
the air is keen, and the damp rises 
to your forehead — ^yet stay, till I have 
kissed it away." 

" Mine own love," said the student, 
as he rose and wound his arm round 
the slender waist of his wife, "wrap 
your shawl closer over your bosom, 
and let us look for one instant upon 
the night. I cannot sleep till I have 
slaked the fever of my blood: the 
air has nothing of coldness in its 
breath to me." 

And they walked to the window, 
and looked forth. All was hushed 
and still, in the narrow street; the 
cold grey clouds 'were hurrying fast 
along the sky, and the stars, weak 
and waning in their light, gleamed 
forth at rare intervals upon the mute 
city, like the expiring watch-lamps of 
the dead. 

They leaned out, and spoke not; 
but when they looked above upon the 
melancholy heavens, they drew nearer 
to each other, as if it were their 
natural instinct to do so, whenever 
the world without seemed discouraging 
and sad. 

At length the student broke the 



silence; but his thoughts, which 
were wandering and disjointed, were 
breathed less to her than vaguely and 
unconsciously to himself. "Mom 
breaks — another and another! — day 
upon day! — ^while we drag on our 
load like the blind beast which knows 
not when the burden shall be cast off, 
and the hour of rest be come." 

The woman pressed his hand to 
her bosom, but made no rejoinder- 
she knew his mood — and the student 
continued. 

''And so life frets itself away! 
Four years have passed over our 
seclusion — four years ! a great segment 
in the little circle of our mortality ; 
and of those years what day has 
pleasure won from labour, or what 
night has sleep snatched wholly from 
the lampi Weaker than the miser, 
the insatiable and restless mind 
traverses from east to west ; and from 
the nooks, and comers, and crevices 
of earth collects, fragment by frag- 
ment, grain by grain, atom by atom, 
the riches which it gathers to its 
coffers — for whati — ^to starve amidst 
the plenty I The fantasies of the 
imagination bring a ready and sub- 
stantial retum : not so the treasures 
of thought. Better that I had 
renounced the soul's labour for that of 
its hardier frame— better that I had 
'sweated in the eye of Phoebus/ than 
' eat my heart with crosses and with 
cares,* — seeking trath and wanting 
bread — adding to the indigence of 
poverty its humiliation; wroth with 
the^ arrogance of men, who weigh in 
the shallow scales of their meagre 
knowledge the product of lavish 
thought, and of the hard hours for 
which health/and sleep, and spirit have 
been exchanged ; — sharing the lot of 
those who would enchant the old 
serpent of evil,.which refuses the voice 
of the charmer ! — struggling agunsi 
the prejudice and bigoted delusion 
of the bandaged and fettered herd 
to whom, in our fond hopes and 
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aspirations, we trusted to give light 
and freedom ; seeing the slayish judg- 
ments we would have redeemed from 
error clashing their chains at us in ire ; 
— ^made criminal by our very benevo- 
lence; — the martyrs whose zeal is 
rewarded with persecution, whose 
prophecies are crowned with con- 
tempt! — Better, oh, better that I had 
not listened to the vanity of a heated 
brain— better that I had made my 
home with the lark and the wild bee, 
among the fields and the quiet hills, 
where life, if obscurer, is less debased, 
and hope, if less eagerly indulged, is 
less bitterly disappointed. The frame, 
it is true, might have been bowed to 
a harsher labour, but the heart would 
at least have had its rest from anxiety, 
and the mind its relaxation from 
thought." 

The wife's tears fell upon the hand 
she clasped. The student turned, and 
his heart smote him for the selHsh- 
ness of his complaints. He drew her 
closer and closer to his bosom ; and, 
gazing fondly upon those eyes which 
years of indigence and care might 
have robbed of their young lustre, 
but not of their undying tenderness, 
he kissed away her tears, and ad- 
dressed her in a voice which never 
fiiiled to charm her grief into forget- 
fulness. 

"Dearest and kindest," he said, 
''was I not to blame for accusing 
those privations or regrets which 
have only made us love each other 
the more ! Trust me, mine own trea- 
sure, that it is only in the peevishness 
of an inconstant and fretfrd humour, 
that I have murmured against my 
fortune. For, in the midst of all, I 
look upon you, my angel, my com- 
forter, my young dream of love, which 
God, in his mercy, breathed into 
waking life — I look upon you, and 
am blest and grateful. Nor in my 
juster moments do I accuse even the 
nature of these studies, though they 
bring us so scanty a reward. Have I 
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! not hours of secret and overflowing 
I delight, the triumphs of gratified re- 
' search— flashes of sudden light, which 
I reward the darkness of thought, and 
light up my solitude as a revel ?-> 
These feelings of rapture, which 
nought but Science can afford, amply 
repay her disciples for worse evils 
and severer hardships than it has 
been my destiny to endure. Look 
along the sky, how the vapours 
struggle with the still yet feeble stars : 
even so have the mists of error been 
pierced, though not scattered, by the 
dim but holy lights of past wisdom ; 
and now the morning is at hand, and 
in that hope we journey on, doubtful, 
but not utterly in darkness. Nor is 
this aU my hope; there iff a loftier 
and more steady comfort than that 
which mere philosophy can bestow. 
If the certainty of future fame bore 
Milton rejoicing through his blind- 
ness, or cheered (Galileo in his dun- 
geon, what stronger and holier 
support shall not be given to him 
who has loved mankind as his bro- 
thers, and devoted his labours to 
their cause 1 — ^who has not sought, 
but relinquished, his own renown 1 — 
who has braved the present censures 
of men for their future benefit, and 
trampled upon glory in the energy of 
benevolence 1 Will there not be for 
him something more powerful than 
fame to comfort his sufferings and to 
sustain his hopes] If the wish of 
mere posthumous honour be a feeling 
rather vain than exalted, the love of 
our race affords us a more rational 
and noble desire of remembrance. 
Come what will, that love, if it ani- 
mates our toils, and directs our 
studies, shall, when we are dust, make 
our relics of value, our efforts of avail, 
and consecrate the desire of fame, 
which were else a passion selfish and 
impure, by connecting it with the 
welfare of ages, and the eternal inte- 
rests of the world and its Creator! 
— Come, we will to bed." 

9 
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CHAPTMtXL.. 



A manxaoybeionned by natara for an admirable eittaen,aad yet, front the i 
motives, be a dangetoiu oae te the Statein- which the aooident of birth has placed iibn. 

Stkphbn Momtaocs. 



Thb night again closed, and tlie-stn- 
dent (moe more resumed his labonrs. 
The spirit of his hope and comforter 
€i his-toils sat by him, erer and anon 
lilting her fond eyes from her work 
to gaze upon his countenance, to sigh, 
and to return sadly and quietly to 
her empl^^rment. 

A heavy step ascended the stairs, 
the door opened, tmd the tall figure 
of "Wolfe, the republican, presented 
itself, llie femide rose, pushed a 
ohair towards him with a smile and 
grace suited to better fortunes, and, 
retiring from the table, reseated her- 
Belt sQ-iiat and apart. 

"It is-a j&ne night,*' said the stu- 
dent, Ti4iea the mutual greetings were 
over. *' Whence come you 1 " 

*' JPifym oontemplating human 
miseiy and worse than human degra- 
dation," lepHed Wolfe, 'slowly seating 
himself. 

*• Those words specify no irfAce«»— 
tiiey apply universally,'' said the 
student, with a sigh. 

"Ay, Qlendower, for misgovem- 
ment is umversal," rained WoMe. 

Glendower made no answer. 

**0h!" said Wolfe, in the low, 
suppressed tone of intense passion 
j^iick was customary to him, "it 
nrnddens me to look uponiiie wiQing^ 
ness with "vt^ch men hug their 
trappings of slavery, — ^bears, proud 
of the rags which deck, and the mon- 
keys which ride them. But it frets 
me yet more when some lordling 
sweeps along, lifting Ms dull eyes 
above the fools whose only crime and 



debasement axe — ^whaf?— 4faeir sub- 
jection to Mm/ Such an one I 
encountered a few nights since; and 
he will remember the meeting longer 
than I shall I taught that 'god to 
tremble.* *' 

The female rose, glanced towards 
her husband, and silently withdrew. 

Wolfe pansed for a few moments, 
looked curiously and pryingly round, 
and then rising, went forth into the 
passage to see that no loiterer or lis- 
tener was near — ^returned, and, draw- 
ing his chair close to Glendower, fixed 
his dark eye upon him, and said — 

*^Yott are poor, and your spirit 
rises against your lot; you are just, 
and yomr heart swells against the 
general oppression you behold; can 
you not dare to remedy your ills and 
those of mankind r* 

''I can dare," said Glendower, 
calmly, though haughtily, "all things 
but crime." 

" And which is crime ^— the rising 
against, or the submission to, evU 
government 1 Which is crime, I ask 
you?" 

"That winch is the most impru- 
dent," answered Glendower. "We 
may sport in ordinary cases with our 
own safeties, but only in rare cases 
with the safety of others." 

Wolfe rose, and paced the nar^w 
room impatiently to and fro. He 
paused by the window, and threw it 
open. "Come here," he cried — 
" come, and look out." 

Glendower did so— all waa still 
and quiet. 
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" Why did yon call me T* said he ; 
*• I see nothing.'* 

"Nothing!" exclaimed Wolfe; 
" look again — ^look on yon sordid and 
squalid hnts — ^look at yon court, that 
from this wretched street leads to 
abodes to which these are as palaces : 
look at yon victims of vice and famine, 
plying beneath the midnight skies 
their filthy and infectious trade. 
Wherever you turn your eyes, what 
see you 1 Misery, loathsomeness, sin ! 
Are you a man, and call you these 
nothing! And now lean forth still 
more — see afar off, by yonder lamp, 
the mansion of ill-gotten and griping 
wealth. He who owns those build- 
ings, what did he that he should riot 
while we starve 1 He wrung from 
the negro's tears and bloody sweat 
the luxuries of a pampered and vitiated 
taste : he pandered to the excesses of 
the rich ; he heaped their tables with 
the product of a nation's groans. Lo! 
— his reward ! He is rich — ^prosper- 
ous — honoured ! He sits in the 
le^lative assembly; he declaims 
against immorality ; he contends for 
the safety of property, and the equi- 
librium of ranks. Transport yourself 
from this spot for an instant — imagine 
that you survey the gorgeous homes 
of aristocracy and power — the palaces 
of the west. What see you there ] — 
The few suiting, draining, exhausting 
the blood, the treasure, the very 
existence of the many. Are we, who 
are (/the many, wise to suffer it?" 

"Are we of the many?" said 
Glendower. 

" We could be," said Wolfe, hastily. 

" I doubt it," replied Glendower. 

" Listen," said the republican, lay- 
ing his hand upon Glendower'a 
shoulder, " listen to me. There are 
in this country men whose spirits 
not years of delayed hope, wearisome 
persecution, and, bitterer than all, 
misrepresentation from some and 
contempt from others, have yet 
quelled and tamed. We watch our 



opportunity ; the growing distress of 
the country, the increasing severity 
and misrule of the administration, 
will soon afford it us. Your talents, 
your benevolence, render you worthy 
to join us. Do so, and " 

" Hush ! " interrupted the student ; 
" you know not what you say : you 
weigh not the folly, the madness of 
your design ! I am a man more 
fEillen, more sunken, more dis- 
appointed than you. I, too, have had 
at my heart the burning and lonely 
hope which, through years of mis- 
fortune and want, has comforted me 
with the thought of serving and 
enlightening mankind — I, too, have 
devoted to the fulfilment of that hope, 
dajrs and nights, in which the brain 
grew dizzy, and the heart heavy and 
clogged with the intensity of my pur- 
suits. Were the dungeon and the 
scaffold my reward. Heaven knows 
that I would not flinch eye or hand, 
or abate a jot of heart and hope in 
the thankless prosecution of my toils. 
Know me, then, as one of fortunes 
more desperate than your own ; of an 
ambition more unquenchable; of a 
philanthropy no less ardent ; and, I 
toiU add, of a courage no less firm : 
and behold the utter hopelessness of 
your projects with others, when to 
me they only appear the visions of 
an enthusiast" 

Wolfe sunk down in the chair. 

"Is it even so?" said he, slowly 
and musingly. " Are my hopes but 
delusions? — Has my life been but 
one idle, though convulsive, dream ? 
— Is the goddess of our religion 
banished from this great and populous 
earth> to the seared and barren hearts 
of a few solitary worshippers, whom 
all else despise as madmen or perse* 
cute as idolaters ? — ^And if so, shall 
we adore her the less ? — ISo I though 
we perish' in her cause, it is around 
her altar that our corpses shall be 
found I " 

"My friend," said Glendower, 
K 2 
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kindly, for he was touched by the 
sincerity, though opposed to the 
opinions, 6C the republican, "the 
night is yet early : we will sit down 
to discuss our several doctrines 
calmly, and in the spirit of truth and 
investigation." 

" Away ! " cried "Wolfe, rising and 
slouching his hat over his bent and 
lowering brows ; *' away ! I will not 
listen to you — I dread your reason- 
ings—I would not have a particle of 
my faith shaken. If I err, I have 
erred from my birth: erred with 



Brutus and Tell, Hampden and 
Milton, and all whom the thousand 
tribes and parties of earth consecrate 
with their common gratitude and 
eternal reverence. In that error I 
will die ! If our party can struggle 
not with hosts, there may yet arise 
some minister with the ambition of 
Caesar, if not his genius — of whom a 
single dagger can rid the earth I " 

** And if not 1 " said Glendower. 

"I have the same dagger for 
myself ! " replied Wolfe, as he closed 
the door. 



CHAPTER XLI. 

Bolingbroke has said that ** Man la his own sharper and his own bubble ;" and certainly 
be who is acutest in duping others is ever the most ingenious in outwitting himHcIf. 
The criminal is always a sophist ; and finds in his own reason a special pleader to 
twist laws human and divine into a sanctidn of his crime. The rogue is so much in the 
habit of cheating, that he pecks the cards even when playing at Patience with himself. 

Stbpbbk Montagujs. 



The only two acquaintances in this 
populous city whom Glendower 
possessed, who were aware that in a 
former time he had known a better 
fortune, were Wolfe, and a person of 
far higher worldly estimation, of the 
name of Crauford. With the former 
the student had become acquainted 
by the favour of chance, which had 
for a short time made them lodgers 
in the same house. Of the particulars 
of Glendower's earliest history, Wolfe 
was utterly ignorant; but the ad- 
dresses upon some old letters, which 
he had accidentally seen, had in- 
formed him that Glendower had for- 
merly borne another name; and it 
was easy to glean from the student's 
conversation that something of greater 
distinction and prosperity than he 
now enjoyed was coupled with the 
appellation he had renounced. Proud, 
melancholy, austere — ^brooding upon 
thoughts whose very loftiness received 
somewhat of additional grandeur 



from the gloom which encircled it — 
Glendower found, in the ruined hopes 
and the solitary lot of the republican, 
that congeniality which neither 
Wolfe's habits, nor the excess of his 
political fervour, might have afforded 
to a nature which philosophy had 
rendered moderate and early circum- 
stances refined. Crauford was far 
better acquainted than Wolfe with 
the reverses Glendower had under- 
gone. Many years ago, he had known, 
and indeed travelled with, him upon 
the continent; since then, they had 
not met till about six months prior 
to the time in which Glendower is 
presented to the reader. It was in an 
obscure street of the city, that Craa- 
ford had then encountered Glendower, 
whose haunts were so little frequented 
by the higher orders of society that 
Crauford was the first, and the only 
one, of his former acquaintance, with 
whom for years be had been brought 
into contact That person recognised 
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liim at once, accosted him, followed 
liim home, and three days afterwards 
surprised him with a visit. Of man- 
ners which, in their dissimulation, 
extended far beyond the ordinary 
ease and breeding of the world, 
Crauford readily appeared not to 
notice the altered circumstances of 
his old acquaintance ; and, by a tone 
of conversation artfully respectful, he 
endeavoured to remove from Glen- 
dower's mind that soreness which his 
knowledge of human nature told him 
his visit was calculated to create. 

There is -a certain species of pride 
which contradicts the ordinary symp- 
toms of the feeling, and appears most 
elevated when it would be reasonable 
to expect it should be most depressed. 
Of this sort was Glendower's. When 
he received the guest who had known 
him in his former prosperity, some 
natural sentiment of emotion called, 
it is true, to his pale cheek a mo- 
mentary flush, as he looked round his 
humble apartment, and the evident 
signs of poverty it contained ,• but his 
address was calm and self-possessed, 
and whatever mortification he might 
have felt, no intonation of his voice, 
no tell-tale embarrassment of manner, 
revealed it. Encouraged by this air, 
even while he was secretly vexed by 
it, and perfectly unable to do justice 
to the dignity of mind which gave 
something of magesty, rather than 
humiliation, to misfortune, Crauford 
resolved to repeat his visit, and by 
intervals, gradually lessening,renewed 
it, till acquaintance seemed, though 
little tinctured, at least on Qlendower's 
side, by Jriendship, to assume the 
semblance of intimacy. It was true, 
however, that he had something to 
struggle against in Glendower's man- 
ner which certainly grew colder in 
proportion to the repetition of the 
visits ; and, at length, Glendower said, 
with an ease and quiet which abashed, 
for a moment, an effrontery both of 
mind and manner, which was almost 



parallel — ** Believe me, Mr. Crauford, 
I feel fully sensible of your attentions ; 
but as circumstances at present ^re 
such as to render an intercourse 
between us little congenial to the 
habits and sentiments of either, you 
will probably understand and forgive 
my motives in wishing no longer to 
receive civilities,which, however I may 
feel them, I am unable to return." 

Crauford coloured, and hesitated, 
before he replied : "Forgive me then," 
said he, " for my fault. I did venture 
to hope that no circumstances would 
break 00" an acquaintance to me so 
valuable. Forgive me if I did ima- 
gine that an intercourse between 
mind and mind could be equally 
carried on, whether the mere body 
were lodged in a palace or a hovel ;" 
and then suddenly changing his tone 
into that of affectionate warmth, 
Crauford continued : " My dear Glen- 
dower, my dear friend, I would say, 
if I durst, is not your pride rather to 
blame here 'i Believe me, in my turn, 
I fully comprehend and bow to it; 
but it wounds me beyond expression. 
Were you in your proper station, a 
station much higher than my own, I 
would come to you at once, and 
proffer my friendship — as it is, I 
cannot; but your pride wrongs me, 
Glendower — indeed it does." 

And Crauford turned away, appa- 
rently in the bitterness of wounded 
feeling. 

Glendower was touched : and his 
nature, as kind as it was proud, 
immediately smote him for conduct 
certainly ungracious, and perhaps un- 
grateful He held out his hand to 
Crauford; with the most respectful 
warmth, that personage seized and 
pressed it : and from that time Crau- 
ford's visits appeared to receive a 
license which, if not perfectly welcome,, 
was at least never again questioned. 

** I shall have this man now,"^ 
muttered Crauford, between hie 
ground teeth, as he left the house. 
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and took his way to Ms counting- 
house. There, cool, bland, fawning, 
and weayhig in his close and dark 
mind yarious speculations of guilt and 
craft, he sat among his bills and gold, 
like the yery gnome and personifica- 
tion of that Mammon of gain to which 
he was the most supple, though con- 
cealed, adherent. 

Bichard Crauford was of a new, but 
not unimportant family. His father 
had entered into commerce, and left 
a flourishing firm, and a name of great 
respectability in his profession, to his 
son. That son was a man whom many 
and opposite qualities rendered a 
character of very singular and un- 
common stamp. Fond of the labo- 
rious acquisition of money, he was 



many shapes of evil as the latter does 
the varieties of earth, not for their 
graces, but their utility. His loves, 
coarse and low, fed their rank fires 
from an unmingled and gross de- 
pravity. His devotion to wine was 
either solitary and unseen — for he 
.loved safety better than mirth— or in 
company with those whose station 
flattered his vanity, not whose fellow- 
ship ripened his crude and nipped 
affections. Even the recklessness of 
vice in him had the character of 
prudence ; and, in the most rapid and 
turbulent stream of his excesses, 
one might detect the rocky and un- 
moved heart of the calculator at the 
I bottom. 

Cool, sagacious, profound in dis- 



equally attached to the ostentatious simulation, and not only observant of, 
pageantries of expense. Profoundly but deducing sage consequences firom, 
skilled in the calculating business of those human inconsistencies and 
his profession, he was devoted equally frailties by which it was his aim to 
to the luxuries of pleasure ; but the \ profit, he cloaked his deeper vices 
pleasure was suited well to the mind | with a masterly hypocrisy — and for 



which pursued it. 
toxication of that 
delicacies and purities of affection 
consecrate the humanity of passion, 
was to him a thing of which not even 
his youngest imagination had ever 
dreamed. The social concomitants of 
the wine cup — (which have for the 
lenient an excuse, for the austere a 
temptation) — the generous expanding 
of the heart — ^the increased yearning 
to kindly affection — the lavish spirit 
throwing off its exuberance in the 
thousand lights and emanations of 
wit — ^these, which have rendered the 
molten grape, despite of its excesses, 
not unworthy of the praises of im- 
mortal hymns, and taken harshness 
from the judgment of those averse to 
its enjoyment — ^these never presented 
an inducement to the stony tempera- 
ment and dormant heart of Richard 
Crauford.; 

He looked upon the essences of 
things internal as the common eye 
upon outward nature, and loved the 



The divine in- , those too dear to forego and too diffi- 
love where the | cult to conceal, he obtained pardon 
by the intercession of virtues it cost 
him nothing to assume. Begular in 
his attendance at worship— professing 
rigidness of faith, beyond the tenets 
of the orthodox church — subscribing 
to the public charities, where the 
common eye knoweth what the private 
hand giveth — ^methodically constant 
to the forms of business — primitively 
scrupulous in the proprieties of speech 
— hospitable, at least to his superiors 
—and, being naturally smooth, both 
of temper and address, popular with 
his inferiors— it was no marvel that 
one part of the world foigave, to a 
man rich and young, the irr^^larities 
of dissipation— that another forgot 
real immorality in favour of affected 
religion — or that the remainder al- 
lowed the most unexceptionable 
excellence of words to atone for the 
unobtrusive errors of a conduct which 
did not pr^udke (hem, 
" It is true," said his friends, " that 
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he loTee women too omch ; but he is 
yonng-^he will marry and amend." 

Mr. Oranford did ^marrif — -and, 
stnmse as it may seem, for love — ^at 
least in tiiat brate4ike loye, of wMch 
alone be was capable. After & fvw 
years of ill-<a8age on bis side, and 
endnranoe of bis wife^, tbey parted. 
Tised of ber person, iand profiting by 
ber gentleness of temper, be sent ber 
tojm obscure corner of -tbe comitry, 
to ttarve upon ike nusenable pittance 
wbieb ^was all b& lUlowed b«r from bis 
Boperfinities. Sren tben — sueh is 
tbe efifect of tbe idtowy proprieties of 
fnm and word — Mr. OiBBlerd saidc 
not-tn rtbe estimaUon of tlie world. 

'* It was easy to sce/'-swd .tbe spec- 
tators of bis domestic drama, "tbat 
a asan in tamper so mild — in bis 
business -so bonoa]nU>le~^o eivil of 
flpeeeb — so attentrvs to tbe stocks 
2Uid tfae-sermcm — could not bare been 
the.party to blame. One never know 
tbe ri^ts of matrimoBSdl disagree- 
BMoto, nor coa^ .sufficiently estimate 
tlie iffOYoking diq)aritie6 of temper. 
Qeclainly Mrs. Omafbrd Jiever did 
loek^in good bnmom*, and bad n^t 
tbe open comitenance of ber baiaband ; 
and certainly tbe very ecceasaes of 
Mr. Ocaoford betokenol a geserous 
warmib of beart,-wbicb the^suHenness 
of bis coo^gal partner mi^ttaasily 
diill and' revolt." 

And tbns, unquestioned and nn< 
blamed, Mr. Orauford wa&ed onward 
in bis beaten way ; and secretly laugb- 
ing at ihe iolenition of .the crowd, 
conUmied at Jiis .bxzurious viBa, tbe 
orgies of a passionless, yet brutal, 
aenanality. 

Bo hx mlgbt tbe diaraeter t)f 
Blcbard Orauford rfind parallels in 
hypocrisy and its success. Dive we 
now deeper into bis soul. ' Possessed of 
talents wbieb, tbougb of a secondary 
sank, were in.tbat rank coosommate, 
Mr. Orauford oould ikot be a 'Villain 
by intuition, or tbe irr^ular bias of 
bis natnre : be was a viUain np(m a 



grander scale : ke nets it<villain upon 
^item. Having little laammg and 
less kikowledge, oat of bis profession* 
bis refleeUon szp^ded itself upon 
f^parently obvioos dedaotions from 
the great andmysberioas book of life. 
He saw vice prosperous in :«xtcmalfly 
and from tbis eight bis ooneluaion 
was ^tatmi, " Vice," >8aid be, '* is 
not an obstarie to sueoess ; and if^ao, 
it is (at kast a pleaaanter road to it 
idian your narrow aad tiMrny <way8 «f 
virtue." But there are «ertain vices 
which require the mask of virtue,aBd 
Orauford thought it ea»er to wear the 
mask than to school his^«onlto tbe 
reality. So to i^e villain be added 
tbe hypocrite. He fonitd tbe^flweceas 
eqnalleid bis hopes, for be bad both 
craft and genius:: nor was he, natu- 
rally, without the minor amiabilities, 
whidi, to the ignorance of the herd, 
seem more valuable :than coin of a 
more important amtMrnt. Blinded as 
we are by prejudice, we not only 
mdetfike but 'pr^er decencies to -nu>- 
lalities ; and, liko the inhabitaats of 
Oos, 'When offered the «hoice of two 
statues of the same goddess, we choose, 
not that whi^ is tbe :most beantifol, 
but that which is tiicmost dressed. 

Accustomed easily to dupeman&ind, 
Orauford soon grewto deapise^tbiem ; 
and firom justifying Togaery by 'bis 
own interest, be now justified it by 
the lolly of osiers ; and as no wretch 
is so unredeemed as to be without 
excuse to himself, Orauford actually 
persuaded his reason that he was 
vicious upon principle, and a rascal 
on a system of morality. But why 
tbe desire of this man, so consum- 
mately worldly and beartiess, for an 
intimacy with the impoverished .and 
powerless ^Atudent 1 This question, is 
easily answered. In the first plaee, 
during Orauferd's aequaintanee with 
Qtoidovfer abroad, '&e latter bad 
<^ten, .though insooently, galled the 
vanity and self-pride of the 'ptxrvenn 
affecting the aristoemt, and in poverty 
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the parvenu was anxious to retaliate. 
But this desire would probably have 
passed awaj after he had satisfied his 
curiosity, or gloated his spite, by one 
or two insights into Glendower's 
home— for Orauford, though at times 
a malicious, was not a yindictiye, man 
— ^had it not been for a much more 
powerful object which afterwards 
occurred to him. In an extensive 
scheme of fraud, which for many 
years this man had carried on, and 
which for secresy and boldness was 
almost unequalled, it had of late 
become necessary to his safety to 
have a partner, or rather tool. A 
man of education, talent, and courage, 
was indispensable, and Crauford had 
resolved that Glendower should be 
that man. With the supreme con- 
fidence in his own powers which long 
success had given him — ^with a sove- 
reign contempt for, or rather disbelief 
in, human integrity — and with a 
thorough conviction that the bribe to 
him was the bribe with all, and that 
none could on any account be poor if 
they had the offer to be rich, Crauford 
did not bestow a moment's considera- 
tion upon the difficulty of his task, or 
conceive that in the nature and mind 
of Qlendower there could exist any 
obstacle to his design. 

Men addicted to calculation are 
accustomed to suppose those employed 
in the same mental pursuit arrive, or 
ought to arrive, at the same final con- 
clusion. Now looking upon Glen- 
dower as a philosopher, Crauford 
looked upon him as a man who, 
however he might conceal his real 
opinions, secretly laughed, like Crau- 
ford's self, not only at the established 
customs, but at the established 
moralities of the world. Hi-acquainted 
with books/ the worthy Richard was, 
like all men similarly situated, some- 
what infected by the very prejudices 
he affected to despise ; and he shared 
the vulgar disposition to doubt 
the hearts of those who cultivate 



the head. Glendower himself had 
confirmed this opinion by lauding, 
though he did not entirely subscribe 
to, those moralists who have made an 
enlightened self-interest the proper 
measure of all human conduct ; and 
Crauford, utterly unable to com- 
prehend this system in its grand, 
naturally interpreted it in a partial, 
sense. Espousing self-interest as his 
own code, he deemed that in reality 
Glendower's principles did not differ 
greatly firom his ; and as there is no 
pleasure to a hypocrite like that of 
finding a fit opportunity to unburden 
some of his real sentiments, Crauford 
was occasionally wont to hold some 
conference and argument with the 
student, in which his opinions were 
not utterly cloaked in their usual 
disguise; but cautious even in his 
candour, he always forbore stating 
such opinions as his own : he merely 
mentioned them as those which a 
man, beholding the villanies and 
follies of his kind, might be tempted 
to form ; and thus Glendower, though 
not greatly esteeming his acquaint- 
ance, looked upon him as one ignorant 
in his opinions but not likely to err in 
his conduct 

These conversations did, however, 
it is true, increase Crauford's estimate 
of Glendower's integrity, but they by 
no means diminished his confidence 
of subduing it. Honour, a deep and 
pure sense of the divinity of good, the 
steady desire of rectitude, and the 
supporting aid of a sincere religion — 
these he did not deny to his intended 
tool ; he rather rejoiced that he pos- 
sessed them. With the profound 
arrogance, the sense of immeasurable 
superiority which men of no principle 
invariably feel for those who have it, 
Crauford said to himself, " Those very 
virtues will be my best dupes— they 
cannot resist the temptations I shall 
offer, but they can resist any offer to 
betray me afterwards, for no man can 
resist hunger ; but your fine feelings, 
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your nice honoar, yoar precise religfion 
— he! he! he! — these can teach a 
man yerj well to resist a common 
inducement : they cannot make him 
submit to be his own executioner; 
but they can prevent his turning 
king's evidence, and being executioner 
to another. No, no — it is not to 
your common rogues that I may dare 
trust my secret — my secret, which is 
my life ! It is precisely of such a fine, 
Athenian, moral rogue as I shall 
make my proud friend, that I am in 
want. Bui he has some sUly scruples ; 
we must beat them away — ^we must 
not be too rash; and above all, we 
must leave the liest argument to 
poverty. Want is your finest orator ; 
— ^a starving wife — a fiunished brat — 



he ! he ! — these ar^ your true tempters 
— ^your true fathers of crime, and 
fillers of gaols and gibbets. I^et me 
see: he has no money I know, but 
what he gets from that bookseller. 
What bookseller, by-the-bye? Ah, 
rare thought ! I'll find out, and cut 
oflT that supply. My lady wife's cheek 
will look somewhat thinner next 
month, I fancy — he ! he ! But 'tis a 
pity, for she is a glorious creature ! 
Who knows but I may serve two 
purposes 1 However one at present ! 
business first, and pleasure afterwards 
— ^and faith, the business is damnably 
like that of life and death." 

Muttering such thoughts as these, 
Crauford took his way one evening to 
Glendower s house. 



CHAPTER XLII. 
logo — Virtue ; a fig I—'tis in oursdves that we are thus and ih^xs.—Othello. 



" So— flo, my little one, don't let me 
disturb you. Madam, dare I venture 
to hope your acceptance of this fruit 1 
I chose it myself, and I am somewhat 
of a judge. Oh ! Glendower, here is 
the pamphlet you wished to see." 

With this salutation, Crauford drew 
his chair to the table by which Glen- 
dower sate, and entered into con- 
versation with his purposed victim. 
A comely and a pleasing countenance 
had Richard Crauford! the lonely 
light of the room fell upon a face 
which, though forty years of guile 
had gone over it, was as fair and 
unwrinkled as a boy's. Small, well 
cut features — a blooming complexion 
— eyes of the lightest blue — a forehead 
high, though narrow, and a mouth 
from which the smile was never 
absent : these, joined to a manner at 
once soft and confident, and an 
elegant, though unaffected, study of 



dress, gave to Crauford a personal 
appearance well suited to aid the 
effect of his hypocritical and dissem- 
bling mind. 

" Well, my friend," said he, " always 
at your books — eh ! Ah ! it is a 
happy taste; would that I had cul- 
tivated it more; but we who are 
condemned to business have little 
leisure to follow our own inclinations. 
It is only on Sundays that I have time 
to read ; and then, (to say truth I am 
an old-&shioned man, whom the gayer 
part of the world laughs at) and then 
I am too occupied with the Book of 
Books to think of any less important 
study." 

Not deeming that a peculiar reply 
was required to this pious speech, 
Glendower did not take that advan- 
tage of Crauford's pause which it was 
evidently intended that he should. 
With a glance towards the student's 
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wife, mxr mercantile friend continued : 
"I did once— once, in my young 
dreams, intend — that wheoerer I 
married I would relinqui^ a profes- 
BkuL for which, after all, I am hut 
little calculated.^ I pictui«d to myself 
a country -retreat, well stored with 
books; and haying conc«itrated in 
one home all the attractions which 
could Jiave tempted my thoughts 
abroad, I liad designed to surrender 
myself solely.to those studies which, 
I lament to say, ¥Fere but ill attended 
to in my eurlier.edaeation. But — 
but,"— (here Mr. Cuauford sighed 
deeply, and averted his face) — "&te 
willed it otherwise !" 

Whatever Tcply of sympathetic 
admiration or condolence Qlendower 
might have made, was interrupted by 
one of those sudden and overpowering 
attacks of faintness which had of late 
seized the delicate and declining 
health of his wife. He rose, and 
leant over her -with a fondness and 
alarm which curled the lip of his 
visitor. 

" Thus it is," said Crauford to him- 
self, " with weak minds, under the in- 
fluence of habit. The love 6f lust 
becomes the love of custom, and the 
last is as strong as the first." 

When she had recovered, she rose, 
and (with her child) retired to rest, 
the only restorative she ever found 
effectual for her complaint. Glen- 
dower went with her, and, after 
having seen her eyes, which swam 
with tears of gratitude at his love, 
close in the seeming slumber she 
affected in order to release him from 
his watch, he returned to Crauford. 
He found that gentleman leaning 
against the chimney-piece with folded 
arms, and apparently immersed in 
thought. A very good opportunity 
had Glendower's absence afforded to a 
man whose boast it was never to lose 
one. Looking over the papers on the 
table, he had seen and possessed 
himself of the address of the book- 



sdkr the student dealt with. "So 
much for business — ^now for philan- 
thr^y," said Mx. Crauford, in his 
fiE^Qurite antithetical phrase, thronr- 
ing himself in hi&attitnde against the 
ehimaey-piece. 

As Qlendower entered, Cranfoid 
started from Jiis reverie, .and witii 
a.melaaeholy air and pensive Toieo, 
said — 

" Alas my friendf-vrhen Hook npoa 
this humble apartment, the weak 
health of your nnequaUed wife— your 
obsenrity-— your jnialisrtunfift; wheal 
look upon these, and contrait them, 
with your mind, your talents, all that 
you were bom and 'fitted for, I cannot 
but' feel tempted vto betievcwith those 
who imagine the .pursuit of virtue a 
chimera, and who justify their own, 
worldly policy by the example of all 
their kind." 

"Virtue," said Glendower, "would 
indeed be a chimera, did it require 
support from those whom you have 
cited." 

" True— most true," answered Crau- 
ford somewhat disconcerted in reality, 
though not in appearance ; "and yet, 
strange as it may seem, I have known 
some of those persons very good, 
admirably good men. T?hey were 
extremely moral and religious; they 
only played thegreat game for worldly 
advantages upon the same terms as 
the other players; nay, they never 
made a move in it without most 
fervently and sincerely praying fonr 
divine assistance.*' 

" I readily beUere 70u,"'8Md Glen- 
dower, who always, if possible, avoided 
a controversy — "theeauest person to 
deceive is one's own self** 

"Admirably said," answered Crau- 
ford, who thought it, nevertheless, 
one of the most foolish observations 
he had ever heard : "admirably said! 
— ^and yet my heart does grieve 
bitterly for the trials and distresses it 
surveys. One must make exonsesfsr 
poor human frailty; and one it oAen 
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placed in Buch circumstances as to 
render it scarcely possible, without 
the grace of God" — (here Crauford 
lifted up his eyes) — "not to be urged, 
as it were, into the reasonings and 
actions of the world." 

Not exactly comprehending this 
oWrvation, and not very closely at- 
tending to it, Glendower merely 
Tx>wed, as in assent, and Crauford 
continued. 

"I remember a remar^ble instance 
of this truth. One of my partner's 
clerks had, through misfortune or 
imprudence, fallen into the greatest 
distress. His wife, his children — (he 
had a.numerous femily) — were on the 
litexal and absolute verge of starvation. 
Another clerk, takiug advantage of 
these circumstances, communicated to 
the distressed man a plan for defraud- 
ing his employer. The poor fellow 
yielded to the temptation, and was at 
last discovered. I spoke to him 
myself, for I was interested in his fate, 
and had always esteemed him. — 
^ What,' said I, ' was your motive for 
this fraud ] ' — ' My duty ! ' answered 
the man fervently ; ' My duty ! Was 
I to suffer my wife, my children to 
starve before my face, when I could 
save them at a little personal risk % 
No — ^my duty forbade it ! ' — ^and in 
truth, Glendower, there was some- 
thing very plausible in this mannerof 
putting the question." 

" You jnight,.in answering it," said 
Glondt^irer, ''have put the .point in a 
manner equally plausible, and more 
true : was he to commit a.great crime 
against the miliums connected by 
social order, for the sake of serving a 
single family — ^and that his own." 

" Quite right," answered Crauford : 
"that was just the point of view in 
which I did put it : but the man, who 
was. something of a reasoner, replied, 
'Public law is instituted for pubUc 
happiness. Now if mine and my 
children's happiness is infinitely and 
immeasurably more served by this 



comparatively petty fraud than my 
employer's is advanced by my ahitain- 
ingirom, or injured by my committing, 
it, why, the origin of law. itself allows 
me to do it.' What say you to that, 
Glendower ] It is something in your 
Utilitarian, or, as you term it, Epicu- 
rean* principle; \& it not?" and 
Crauford, shading his eyes, as if from 
the light, watched narrowly Glen- 
dower's countenance^ while he con- 
cealed his own. 

"Poor fool ! " said Glendower: '<the 
man was ignorant of Ihe first lesson 
in his moral primer. Did he not 
know that no rule is to be applied to 
a peculiar instance, but extended to 
its jnost general bearings? Is it 
neceasaiy even to observe that the 
particular consequence of fraud in 
this man might, it is. true, be but the 
riddiog his employer of superfluities, 
scarcelymissed, for the relief of most 
urgent want in two or three indi\ri- 
duals; but the general consequences 
of fraud and treachery would be the 
disorganisation of all society] Do 
not think, therefore, that this .man 
was a disciple of my,, or of any, system 
of morality." 

" It is very just, very," said Mr. 
Crauford, with a benevolent sigh; 
" but you will own that want seldom 
allows great nicety in moral distinc- 
tions, and that, when those whom you 
,love most in the world are starving, 
you may be pitied, if not forgiven, 
for losing sight of the after laws of 
nature, and recurring to her first 
ordinance, self-preservation." 

"We should be harsh, indeed," 
answered Glendower, " if we did not 
pity; or, even while the law con- 
demned, if the individual did mot 
forgive." 



* See the article on Mr. Moore's 'Epi- 
curean in the *' Westminster Review." 
Though the strictures on that yiork. are 
harth and unjust, yet thopart relating to 
the Teal philoaophy of Bfdeums is one of 
the most masterly things in oritioism. 
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" So I said, 80 I said," cried Crau- 
ford* "and in interceding for the 
poor fellow, whose pardon I am happy 
to say I procured, I could not help 
declaring, that if I were placed in the 
same circumstances, I am not sure 
that my crime would not have been 
the same." 

"No man covld feel surel" said 
Glendower, dejectedly. 

Delighted and surprised with this 
confession, Crauford continued : — * I 
helieve — I fear not ; — thank God, our 
virtue can never be so tried; but even 
you, Glendower, even you, philosopher, 
moralist as you are—just, good, wise, 
relig:iou8— even you might be tempted, 
if you saw your angel wife dying 
for want of the aid, the very sus- 
tenance, necessary to existence, and 
your innocent and beautiful daughter 
stretch her little hands to you, and 
cry in the accents of famine for 
bread." 

The student made no reply for a 
few moments, but averted his counte- 
nance, and then in a slow tone said, 
" Let us drop this subject : none 
know their strength till they are 
tried: self-confidence should accom- 
pany virtue, but not precede it." 

A momentary flash broke from the 
usually calm, cold eye of Richard 
Crauford . * He is mine," thought he : 
"the very name of want abases his 
pride: what will the reality do"? 
human nature, how I know and mock 
thee!" 

"You are right," said Crauford, 
aloud; "let us talk of the pamphlet." 

And after a short conversation 
upon indifferent subjects, the visitor 
departed. 

Early the next morning was Mr. 
Crauford seen on foot, taking his way 
to the bookseller, whose address he 
had learnt. The bookseller was known 
as a man of a strongly evangelical 
bias. "We must insinuate a lie or 
two," said Crauford, inly, "about 
Glcndower's principles. He! he! it 



will be a fine stroke of genius to make 
the upright tradesman suffer Glen- 
dower to starve, out of a principle of 
religion. But who would have thought 
my prey had been so easily snared ? — 
why, if I had proposed the matter last 
night, I verily think he would have 
agreed to it." 

Amusing himself with these 
thoughts, Crauford arrived at the 
bookselIer*s. There he found Fate 
had saved him from one crime at 
least. The whole house was in con- 
fusion — the bookseller had that morn- 
ing died of an apoplectic fit. 

"Good God! how shocking!" said 
Crauford to the foreman; "but he 
was a most worthy man, and Provi> 
dence could no longer spare him. The 
ways of Heaven are inscrutable ! 
Oblige me with three copies of that 
precious tract termed the 'Divine 
Call.' I should like to be allowed 
permission to attend the funeral of so 
excellent a man. Good morning, sir 
— Aks ! alas ! " and shaking his head 
piteously, Mr. Crauford left the shop. 

" Hurra ! " said he, almost audibly, 
when he was once more in the street, 
" hurra ! my victim is made, my game 
is won — death or the devil fights for 
me. But, hold — ^there arc other book- 
sellers in this monstrous city!— ay, 
but not above two or three in our 
philosopher's way. I must forestall 
him there — so, so — that is soon set- 
tled. Now, then, I must leave him, 
a little whUe undisturbed, to his fiite. 
Perhaps my next visit may be to him 
in gaol; your debtor's side of the 
Fleet is almost as good a pleader as 
an empty stomach — he ! he ! he ! — 
but the stroke must be made soon, 
for time presses, and this d d 
business spreads so fast that if I don't 
have a speedy help, it will be too 
much for my hands, griping as they 
are. However, if it holds on a year 
longer, I will change my seat in 
the lower House for one in the 
upper; twenty thousand pounds to the 
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minister may make a merchant a 
very pretty peer. brave Richard 
Crauford, wise Richard Crauford, fortu- 
nate Richard Crauford, noble Richard 
Crauford! Why, if thou art ever 
hanged, it will be by a jury of peers. 
Gad, the rope would then have a 
dignity in it, instead of disgrace. But 

stay, here comes the Dean of ; 

not orthodox, it is said — rigid Cal- 
vanist! — out with the * Divine Call!*" 

When Mr. Richard Crauford re- 
paired next to Glendower, what was 
his astonishment and dismay at hear- 
ing he had left his home, none knew 
vrhither, nor could give the inquirer 
the slightest clue. 

"How long has he left]" said 
Crauford to the landlad3% 

" Five days, sir." 

^ And will he not return to settle 
any little debts he may have incurred ]" 
said Crauford. 

"Oh, no, sir — he paid them all 
before he went. Poor gentleman — 
for though he was poor, he was the 
finest and most thorough gentleman 
I ever saw ! — ^my heart bled for him. 
They parted with all their valuables 
to discharge their debts : the books, 
and instruments, and busts — all went; 
and what I saw, though he spoke so 
indiflferently about it, hurt him the 
most — he sold even the lady's picture. 



*Mrs. Croftson,* said he, 'Mr. , 

the painter, will send for that picture 
the day after 1 leave you. See that 
he has it, and that the greatest care 
is taken of it in delivery.* '* 

" And you cannot even guess where 
he has gone tol" 

" No, sir ; a single porter was suffi- 
cient to convey his remaining goods, 
and he took him from some distant 
part of the town." 

" Ten thousand devils ! " muttered 
Crauford, as he turned away, "I 
should have foreseen this ! He is lost 
now. Of course he will again change 

his name; and in the d d holes 

and comers of this gigantic puzzle of 
houses, how shall I ever find him out 1 
— and time presses too ! Well, well, 
well ! there is a fine prize for being 
cleverer, or, as fools would say, more 
rascally than others; but there is a 
world of trouble in winning it. But 
come — I will go home, lock myself 
up, and get drunk ! I am as melan- 
choly as a cat in love, and about as 
stupid: and, faith, one must get 
spirits in order to hit on a new inven- 
tion. But if there be consistency in 
fortune, or success in perseverance, or 
wit in Richard Crauford, that man 
shall yet be my victim — and pre- 
server!" 
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CHAPTER XLHL 

Revenge Is now the cod 
That I do ebew4->I*Uch«llenBe hfan. 

BB4UaiOIIT AKU FUBTORU. 



Wb return to " the world of fashion," 
as the admirers of the polite novel of 

would say. The noon-day sun 

broke hot and sultiy through half- 
closed curtains of roseate silk, playing 
in broken beams upon rare and fra- 
grant exotics, which cast the perfumes 
of southern summers oyer a chamber, 
moderate, indeed, as to its dimensions, 
but decorated with a splendour rather 
gaudy than graceful, and indicating 
much more a passion for luxury than 
a refinement of taste. 

At a small writing-table sat the 
beautiful La MeronviUe. She had just 
finished a note, written (how Jean 
Jacques would have been enchanted!) 
upon paper coideur de rose, with a 
mother-of-pearl pen, formed as one of 
Cupid's darts, dipped into an inkstand 
of the same material, which was shaped 
as a quiver, and placed at the back of 
a little Love, exquisitely wrought 
She was folding this billet when a 
page, fantastically dressed, entered, 
and, announcing Lord Borodaile, was 
immediately followed by that noble- 
man. Eagerly and almost blushingly 
did La Meronville thrust the note 
into her bosom, and hasten to greet 
and to embrace her adorer. Lord 
Borodaile flung himself on one of the 
sofas with a Ibtless and discontented 
air. The experienced Frenchwoman 
saw that there was a cloud on his 
brow — 

" My dear friend," said she, in her 
own tongue, "you seem vexed — has 
anything annoyed youl " 

" No, Cecile, no. By-the-bye, who 
supped with you Ust night ? " 

"Oh! the Duke of Haverfield— 
your friend." 



" My friend I " interrupted Boro- 
daile, haughtily — ^"he's no Mend of 
mine — a vulgar, talkative fellow— my 
friend, indeed ! " 

"Well, I beg your pardon : then 
there was Mademoiselle Caumartin, 
and the prince Pietro del Orbine, and 
Mr. Trevanion, and Mr. Lin — Lin — 
Linten, or Linden*" 

" And, pray, will you allow me to 
ask how you became acquainted 
with Mr. Lin — Lin — Linten, or 
Linden r' 

" Assuredly — through the Duke of 
Haverfield." 

** Humph— Cecile, my love, that 
young man is not fit to be the 
acquaintance of my friend— allow mo 
to strike him from your list." 

"Certainly, certainly!" said La 
Meronville, Wtily : and stooping as 
if to pick up a fallen glove, though, 
in reality, to hide her face from Lord 
Borodaile's searching eye, the letter 
she had written fell from her bosom. 
Lord BorodaUe's glance detected the 
superscription, and before La Meron- 
viUe could regain the note, he had 
possessed himself of it. 

" A Monsieur, Monsieur Linden ! " 
said he, coldly, reading the address ; 
"and, pray, how long have you cor- 
responded with that gentleman 1 " 

Now La Meronville's situation at 
that moment was by no means agree- 
able. She saw at one glance that no 
Msehood or artifice could avail her ; 
for Lord Borodaile might deem him- 
self fully justified in reading the note, 
which would contradict any glossing 
statement she might make. She saw 
this. She was a woman of indepeod- 
ence— cared not a straw for Lord 
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Borodail^ at preseEiit, th^vgh she Aocl 
had a caprice for him — ^knew that ^e 
might chB«8e hor bon ami out of all 
LoadODy and replied-- 

"That is the firsi lett^ I erer 
-wwbt to him ; but I own that it will 
n«t be ihe last.^' 

Lord Borodflile turned pak. 

" And will you «uffer me^ read it?" 
said he; for even in these cases* he 
xns punctiliouG^y honourable. 

La Meronville hesitated. She did 
not know him< " If I do not consent/' 
thought she, "he will do it without 
the consent: better submit with a 
good grace." — ** Certainly I" she an- 
svpered, with an air of indifference. 

B<^odaiIe opened and read the note ; 
it was as follows: 

"You have inspired me with a 
feeling for you which astonishes 
myself, Ah, why should that love be 
the strongest which is the swiftest in 
its growth! I used to love Lord 
Borodaile— I now only esteem him — 
the lovB has flown to you. If I judge 
rightly from your words and your 
eyes, this avowal will not be unwel- 
come to you* Gome and assure me^ 
in person, of a persuasion so dear to 
my heart. a L. M." 

"A very' pretty efiRisiwir' said 
Loid Borodaile^ sarcastically^ aaid only 
showing his inward rage by the 
inerearing palflne8» of his complexion, 
and a slight compression of his lip. 
" I thank- you for your confidence inr 
mer All I ask i% that you will not 
send this note till to^skorrow. Allow;" 
m« to take my leave of you first, and 
to find in Mr. Linden a sacoessor 
rather than a riva^" 

"Your, request, my friend/' said 
La. Meronritte,^ adjusting her hair, 
"is but reasoimUe^ I se& that: yiou; 
nadflrstsuidtbes^arrangemeDts,- and, 
for my part, I think that the end of 
love should' always be the beginning 
of Mendshipf^et it be sawith vai" 

" Yon- do^ me. too much honour," 
said Borodail^ bowing* profoundly; 



"MeaniHbile I depend upon your 
promise, and bid you, as a lover, fare- 
well for ever.^ 

With his usual slow step Lord 
Borodaile descended the stairs^ and 
walked towards the central quarder 
of town^ His meditations wore- of no 
soothing nature. "To be seen by 
that man in a ridiculous and degrad- 
ing situation — to be pestered with 
his d — d civility — to be rivalled by 
him with Lady Flora — to be duped 
and outdone by him with my mis- 
tress ! Ay, — all this have I been ; 
but vengeance shall come yet. As 
for La Meronville, the loss is a gain ; 
and, thank Heaven, I did not betray 
my»Blf by venting my passion and 
making » scene. But it was I who 
ought to have discarded her— not the 
reverse— and — death and confusion^— 
for that upstart, above all men ! And 
she talked in her letter about his 
eyes and words. Ii^olent coxcomb, 
to dare to have eyes and words for 
one who belonged to me. Well, well, 
he dmll smart for this. But let me 
consider — I must not play the jealous 
fool — ^nnist not fight for a * * * * 
— must not show the world tta/t- a 
man, nobody knows who, could reoUy 
outwit and outdo me — ^me^Francis 
BorodaUe! — No, no — ^I must throw 
the insult upon him«-^nuBt myself be 
the aggressor — and the challenged ; 
then, too, I shaU . have the choice of 
weapons — pistols of course. Where 
shall I hit him, by-the^byi— I wish I; 
shot as: well as I used to do at Napless 
I was in full practice then.— Cursed: 
place, where there was nothing else to 
do but to practice 1 " 

Immersed in these, or somewhat 
similar reflections^ did Lord Borodaile 
enter Pall Mali. 

''Ah, Borodaile!" said Lord St. 
George, suddenly emerging from a 
shop. " 13iis isreaUy fortunate — ^you 
are going my way exactiy—allowine 
to join you." 

Now Lord.Borodaile, to say nothing 
of his happening at that time to bo 
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in a mood more than usually un- 
social, could never at any time bear 
the thought of being made an instru- 
ment of convenience, pleasure, or 
good fortune to another. He there- 
fore, with a little resentment at Lord 
St. George's familiarity, coldly re- 
plied, ^' I am sorry that I cannot avail 
myself of your oflfer. I am sure my 
way is riot the same as yours." 

"Then," replied Lord St. George, 
who was a goodnatured, indolent 
man, who imagined everybody was 
as averse to walking alone as he was 
— " then I will make mine the same 
as yours." 

Borodaile coloured : though always 
uncivil, be did not like to be excelled 
in good manners; and therefore re- 
plied, that nothing but extreme busi- 
ness at White's could have induced 
him to prefer his own way to that of 
Lord St. George. 

The good-natured peer took Lord 
Borodaile*s arm. It was a natural 
incident, but it vexed the punctilious 
viscount, that any man should take, 
not offer, the support. 

" So, they say," observed Lord St. 
George, "that young Linden is to 
marry Lady Flora Ardenne." 

** Les on-dita font la gazette dea 
fous,'* rejoined BorodaUe with a sneer. 
" I believe that Lady Flora is little 
likely to contract such a mSeaUiatux" 

** Mesalliance!" replied Lord St. 
George. "I thought Linden was of 
a very old family, which you know 
the Westboroughs are not, and he has 
great expectations — " 

'* Which are never to be realised," 
interrupted Borodaile, laughing scorn- 
fully. 

"Ah, indeed ! " said Lord St Gteorge, 
seriously. " Well, at all events, he is 
a very agreeable, unaffected young 
man— and, by-the-bye, Borodaile, you 
will meet him ches^moi to-day — you 
know you dine with mel" 

"Meet Mr. Linden! I shall be 
proud to have that honour," said 
Borodaile, with sparkling eyes ; " will 



Lady Westborougli be also of the 
party?" 

" No, poor Lady St. George is veiy 
ill, and I have taken the opportunity 
to ask only men." 

" You have done wisely, my lord," 
said Borodaile, aecum muUa revolvena^ 
^ and I assure you I wanted no hint 
to remind me of your invitation." 

Here the Duke of Haverfield joined 
them. The duke never bowed to any 
one of the male sex; he therefore 
nodded to Borodaile, who, with a very 
supercilious formality, took off his 
bat in returning the salutation. The 
viscount had at least this merit in 
his pride, — that if it was reserved to 
the humble, it was contemptuous to 
the high : his inferiors he wished to 
remain where they were; his equals 
he longed to lower. 

"So I dine with you, Lord St. 
George, to-day," said the duke; "whom 
shall I meet 1" 

" Lord Borodaile,for one," answered 
St. George; "my brother, Aspeden, 
Findlater, Orbino, and Linden." 

"Linden I "cried the duke; "Fm 
very glad to hear it, c^est un homme 
fait expr^ pour moi. He is very 
clever, and not above playing the 
fool ; has humour without setting up 
for a wit, and is a good fellow without 
being a bad man. I like him exces- 
sively." 

** Lord St. George," said BorodaUe, 
who seemed that day to be the very 
martyr of the unconscious Clarence, 
" I wish you good morning. I have 
only just remembered an engage- 
ment which I mu^ keep before I go 
to White's." 

And, with a bow to the duke, and 
a remonstrance from Lord St George, 
Borodaile effected his escape. His 
complexion was, insensibly to himself, 
more raised than usual, his step more 
stately; his mind, for the first time 
for years, was fully excited and en- 
grossed. Ah, what a delightful thin^ 
it is for an idle man, who has been 
dying of ennui, to find an enemy. 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 

You most challenge him ; 
There's no avoiding-Hwe or both mtufc drop. 

BSAUMONT AND FlBTOHBR. 



" Ha, ha, ha — ^bravo Linden • " cried 
Lord St. George, from the head of 
his splendid board, in approbation of 
some witticism of Clarence's; and 
ha, ha, ha ! or he, he, he ! according 
to the cachinnatory intonations of 
the guests, rung around. 

" Your lordship seems unwell," said 
Lord Aspeden to Borodaile ; "allow 
me to take wine with you." 

Lord Borodaile bowed his assent. 

"Pray," said Mr. St. George to 
Clarence, " have you seen my friend 
Talbot lately r 

" Thia Tery morning," replied Lin- 
den : " indeed, I generally visit him 
three or four times a week — he often 
asks after you." 

"Indeed!" sjud Mr. St George, 
rather flattered ; " he does me much 
honour; but he is a distant con- 
nection of mine, and I suppose I 
must attribute his recollection of me 
to that cause. He is a near relation 
of yours, too, I think — ^is he not 1" 

"I am related to him," answered 
Clarence, colouring. 

Lord Borodaile leant forward, and 
his lip curled. Though, in some re- 
spects, a very unamiable man, he had, 
as we have said, his good points. 
He hated a lie as much as Achilles 
did ; and he believed in his heart of 
hearts that Clatence had just uttered 
one. 

"Why," observed Lord Aspeden, 
"why. Lord Borodaile, the-Talbots, 
of Scarsdale, are branches of ycmr 
genealogical tree ; therefore your 
lordship must be related to Linden ; 
you are 'two cherries on one stalk T" 
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*'We are by no means related," 
said Lord Borodaile, with a distinct 
and clear voice, intended expressly 
for Clarence; "that is an honour 
which I must beg leave most posi- 
tively to disclaim." 

There was a dead silence — the eyes 
of all who heard a remark so inten- 
tionally rude were turned imme- 
diately towards Clarence. His cheek 
burnt like fire; he hesitated a mo- 
ment, and then said, in the same key, 
though with a little trembling in his 
intonation — 

" Lord Borodaile cannot be more 
anxious to disclaim it than I am." 

"And yet," returned the viscount, 
stung to the soul, " they who advance 
false pretensions ought at least to 
support them ! " 

"I do not understand you, my 
lord," said Clarence. 

" Possibly not," answered Borodaile, 
carelessly : "there is a maxim which 
says that people not accustomed to 
speak truth cannot comprehend it in 
others." 

Unlike the generality of modem 
heroes, who are always in a passion — 
off-hand, dashing fellows, in whom 
irascibility is a virtue — Clarence was 
peculiarly sweet-tempered by nature,, 
and had, by habit, acquired a com- 
mand over all his passions to a degree 
very uncommon in so young a man. 
He made no reply to the inexcusable 
afiront he had received. His lip 
quivered a little, and the flush of his 
countenance was succeeded by an ex- 
treme paleness — this was all : he did 
not even leave the room immediately, 
10 
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but waited till the silence was broken 
by some well-bred member of the 
party; and then, pleading an early 
engagement as an excuse for his 
retiring so soon, he rose, and de- 
parted. 

There was throughout the room an 
universal feeling of sympathy with 
the affront, and indignation against 
the offender; for, to say nothing of 
Clarence's popularity, and the ex- 
treme dislike in whidi Lord Borodaile 
was held, there could be no doubt as 
to the wantonness of the outrage, or 
the moderation of the aggrieved party. 
Lord Borodaile already felt the 
punishment of his o£fence: his very 
pride, while it rendered him indif- 
ferent to the spirit, had hitherto kept 
him scrupulous as to the formalities, 
of social politeness ; and he conld not 
but see the grossness with which he 
had suffered himself to violate them, 
and the light in which his conduct 
was regarded. However, this internal 
discomfort only rendered him the 
more embittered against Clarence, 
and the more confirmed in hia re- 
venge. Besuming, by a strong effort, 
all the external indifference habitual 
to his mannei; he attempted to enter 
into a conversation with those of the 
party who were next to him ; but his 
remarks produced answers brief and 
cold : even Lord Aspeden forgot his 
diplomacy and his smile; Lord St. 
George replied to his observations 
by a monosylUble ; and the Duke of 
Haverficid, for the first time in. his 
life, asserted the prerogative which 
his rank gave him of setting the ex* 
ample — ^his grace did not reply to 
Lord Borodaile at alL In truth, 
every one present was seriously dis- 
pleased. All civilised societies have 
a paramount interest in repressing 
the rude. Nevertheless, Lord Boro- 
daile bore the brunt of his unpopn- 
larity with a steadiness and unembar- 
rassed composure worthy of a better 
cause; and finding, at last, a com- 



panion disposed to be loquacious in the 
person of Sir Christopher Findlater, 
(whose good heart, though its first 
impulse resented more violently than 
that of any heart present the dia- 
eonrtesy of the viscount, yet soon 
warmed to the disagr&mens of his 
sUna^oo, and hastened to adopt its 
fevourite maxim of forgive and forget,) 
Lord Borodaile sat the meeting out ; 
and if he did not leave the latest, he 
was, at. least, not the first to foUow 
Clarence. — **L*orgtieil ou datme le 
courage^ ouUy auppUe,"* 

Meanwhile Linden had returned to 
his solitaiy home. He hastened to 
his room — locked the door — flung 
himself on his sofa, and burst into a 
violent and almost feminine paroxysm 
of tears. This fit lasted for more than 
an hour ; and when Clarence at length 
sUlled the Indignant swellings of his 
heart, and rose from fak sepiiie 
position, he started, as his eye fisU 
upon the opposite mirror, so haggard 
and exhausted seemed the forced and 
fearful calmness of his countenanee. 
With a hurried step — ^with arms new 
folded on his. bosom — now wildly 
tossed from him, and the hand so 
firmly clendned, that the very beiiiea 
seemed working through the skin — 
with a brow now fierce, now only 
dejeetedt— and a complexion which 
one while burnt as with the crimson 
flush of a fever, and at another was 
wan and colourless, like his whose 
cheek a spectre has blanched — 
Churence paced his apartment, the 
victim not only of shame — the 
bitterest of tortures to a young 
and high mind — but of other con- 
tending feelings, which altematdy 
en^perated and palsied his wratby 
and gave to his resolves at one moment 
an almost savage ferocity, and at the 
next an almost cowardly vacillation. 

The clock had just struck the hour 
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of twelye, yrhen a knock at the door 
annouDced a yisitor. Steps were 
heard on the stairs, and presently 
a tap at Clarence's room-door. He 
unlocked it, and the Duke of Haver- 
field entered. 

" I am charmed to find you at 
home," cried the duke, with his mval 
half kind, half careless address^ "I 
was determined to call upon you, and 
be the first to offfer my services in this 
unpleasant afiklr." 

Clarence pressed the duke's hand, 
but made no answer. 

"Ifothing^ could be so unhandsome 
aarLord Borodaile's conduct "continued 
the duke. "I hope you both fence 
and shoot' well. I shdl never forgive 
you, if you do not put an end to that 
piece of rigidity.** 

Clarence continued to wa3k about 
the room in great agitation ; the duke 
looked at him with some surprise. 
At last Linden paused by the window, 
and said, half unconsciously — "It 
mnst be so — I cannot avoid fighting ! " 

"Avoid fighting!" cried his gjraae, 
in undisguised astonishment. ''Ko 
indeed — ^but that is the least part of 
the matter— you must kill as well as 
fight him.'' 

** Kill him !" cried Clarence, wildly, 
"whom J" and then sinking into a 
chdr, he covered his face with his 
hands for a tew moments, and seemed 
to struggle witii his emotions. 

"Well," thought the duke, "I 
never was more mistaken in my life. 
I could have bet my black horse 
against Trevanion's Julia, which is 
certainly the most worthless thing I 
know, that Linden had been a brave 
fellow: but these English heroes 
always go into fits at a duel : one 
manages such things, as Sterne says, 
better in Prance." 



Clarence now rose, calm and col- 
lected. He sat down — ^wrote a brief 
note to Borodaile, demanding the 
fullest apology, or the earliest meeting 
— put it into the duke's hands and 
laaid, with a faint smile '' My dear 
duke, dare I ask you to be second to a 
man who has been so grievously 
affironted, and whose genealogy has 
been so disputed?" 

" My dear Linden," said the duke 
warmly, '*^ I have always been grateful- 
to my station in life for this advantage^ 
the &eedom with which it has enabled 
me to select my own acquaintance, 
and to follow my own pursuits. I 
am now more gratefiil to it than ever, 
because it has given me a better 
opportunity than I should otherwise 
have had of serving one whom I have 
always esteemed. In entering into 
your quarrel, I shall at least show the 
world that there are some men, not 
inferior in pretensions to Lord Boro- 
daile, who despise ' arrogance and 
resent overbearance even to others. 
Tour cause I consider the common' 
cause of society ; but I shall take it 
up, if you win allow me, with the dis- 
tinguishing zeal of a friend."^ 

Clarence, who was mueh affected 
by the kindness of this speech, replied 
in a similar vein; and the duke, 
having read and approved the letter, 
rose. " There is, in my opinion," 6aid 
he — "no time to be lost. I will go 
to Borodaile this very evening — adieu, 
mon cher : you shall kill the ArgnSy 
aaid then carry off the lo. I feel in 
a double passion with that ambulating 
ppker, who is only malleable when he 
is red hot, when I think how honour- 
ably scrupulous you were with La 
Meronville last night, notwithstanding 
all her advances; but I go to bury 
Caesar, not to scold him. — Au vevoirJ' 
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CHAPTER XLV. 

Conon.— You're well met, Crates. 

Cratet.~-Ji we part so, Conon.— Qtt«en {^f Corinth. 



It was as might be expected from 
the character of the aggressor. Lord 
Borodaile refused all apology, and 
agreed with avidity to a speedy ren- 
dezvous. He chose pistols (choice, 
then, was not merely nominal), and 
selected Mr. Percy Bobus for his 
second, a gentleman who was much 
fonder of acting in that capacity, 
than in the more honourable one of 
a principal. The author of " Lacon," 
says, "that if all seconds were as 
averse to duels as their principals, 
there would be very little blood spilt 
in that way;" and it was certainly 
astonishing to compare the zeal with 
which Mr. Bobus busied himself 
about this " aflair," with that testified 
by him on another occasion, when 
he himself was more immediately 
concerned. 

The morning came. Bobus break- 
£Eisted with his friend. " Damn it, 
Borodaile," said he, as the latter was 
receiving the ultimate polish of the 
hair-dresser, " I never saw you look 
better in my life. It will be a great 
pity if that fellow shoots you." 

" Shoots me ! " said Lord Boro^ile, 
very quietly — "me— no! — that is 
quUe out of the question ; but joking 
apart, Bobus, I will not kill the 
young man. Where shall I hit 
himl" 

" In the cap of the knee," said Mr. 
Percy, breaking an egf^, 

" 'Nay, that will lame him for life," 
said Lord Borodaile, putting on his 
cravat with peculiar exactitude. 

" Serve him right," said Mr. Bobus. 
' Hang him, I never got up so early 



in my life — ^it is quite impossible to 
eat at this hour. Oh — apropos, 
Borodaile, have you left any little 
memoranda for me to execute?" 

"Memoranda! — for what]" said 
Borodaile, who had now just finished 
his toilet. 

"Oh!" rejoined Mr. Percy Bobus, 
"in case of accident, you know: the 
man may shoot well, though I never 
saw him in the gallery." 

" Pray," said Lord Borodaile, in a 
great, though suppressed passion, 
"pray, Mr. Bobus, how often have 
I to tell you, that it is not by Mr. 
Linden that my days are to terminate ; 
you are sure that Carabine saw to 
that trigger V* 

" Certain," said Mr. Percy, with his 
mouth full, ** certain — Bless me here's 
the carriage, and break&st not half 
done yet" 

"Come, come," cried Borodule, 
impatiently, "we must breakfast 
afterwards. Here, Boberts, see that 
we have fresh chocolate, and some 
more cutlets, when we return." 

"I would rather have them now," 
sighed Mr. Bobus, foreseeing the pos- 
sibility of the return being single— 
"Ibis! redibiar' &c. 

" Come, we have not a moment to 
lose," exclaimed Borodaile, hastening 
down the stairs; and Mr. Perqr 
Bobus followed, with a strange 
mixture of various regrets, partly for 
the breakfast that was lost, and partly 
for the friend that migJU be. 

When they arrived at the ground, 
Clarence and the' duke were ahready 
there : the latter, who was a dead ishot. 
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had folly persuaded himBelf that Cla- 
rence was equally adroit, and had in his 
providence for Borodaile, brought a 
surgeon. This was a circumstance of 
which the viscount, in the plenitude 
of his confidence for himself and 
indifference for his opponent, had 
never once dreamt 

The ground was measured — the 
parties were about to take the ground. 
All Linden's former agitation was 
vanished — ^his mien was firm, grave, 
and determined, but he showed none 
of the careless and fierce hardi- 
hood which characterised his adver- 
sary ; on the contrary, a close observer 
might have remarked something sad 
and dejected amidst all the tranquillity 
and steadiness of his brow and air. 

"For Heaven's sake," whispered 
the duke, as he withdrew from the 
spot, " square your body a little more 
to your left and remember your exact 
level. Borodaile is much shorter 
than you." 

There was a brief, dread pause — 
the signal was given — Borodaile fired 
— his ball pierced Clarence's side; 
the wounded man staggered one step. 



but fell not. He raised his pistol; 
the duke bent eagerly forward; an 
expression of disappointment and 
surprise passed his lips; Clarence 
had fired in the aur. The next 
moment Linden felt a deadly sickness 
come over him — he fell into the arms 
of the surgeon. Borodaile, touched 
by a forbearance which he had so 
little right to expect, hastened to the 
spot He leaned over his adversary 
in greater remorse and pity than he 
would have readily confessed to him- 
self. Clarence unclosed his eyes; 
they dwelt for one moment upon the 
subdued and earnest countenance of 
Borodaile. 

"Thank God," he said faintly, 
'^ that you were not the victim," and 
with those words he fell back insen- 
sible. They carried him to his 
lodgings. His wound was accurately 
examined. Though not mortal, it 
was of a dangerous nature; and the 
surgeons ended a very painful opera- 
tion, by promising a very lingering 
recovery. 

What a charming satisfaction for 
being insulted I 
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CHAPTER XUVI. 

Jo me Qontente de oe g^ peat s'dcrire* et je r£ve tout oe qui peut ae r6ver<^ 

Dk £ktigkk. 



About a week after Ms waund, and 
the second morning of Ills return :to 
sense and consciouaness, when Clarence 
opened his eyes, they fell upon a 
female form seated watohfolly and 
anxiously by his bed-side. He raised 
himself in mute surprise^ and i^e 
figure, startled by the motioi^ rose, 
drew the cnrtain, and vanished. 
With great difficnlty lie rang Ms belL 
His ralet, Harrison, on whose jnin^, 
though it was of no very exalted 
order, the kindness and suavity of Ms 
master had made a great impression, 
instantly appeared. 

"Who was that ladyr asked 
Linden. "How came she here 1" 

Harrison smiled — "Oh, sir, pray 
please to lie down, and make yourself 
easy : the lady knows you very well, 
and would come here ; she insists 
upon staying in the house, so we 
made up a bed in the drawing room, 
and she has watched by you night 
and day. She speaks very little 
EngUsh to be sure, but your honour 
knows, begging your pardon, how 
well I speak French." 

" French !" said Clarence, feintly— 
"French? In Heaven's name, who 
is she r 

"A Madame— Madame— La Melon- 
veal, or some such name, sir,** said the 
valet 

Clarence fell back. — At that 
moment his hand was pressed. He 
turned, and saw Talbot by his side. 
The kind old man had not suffered 



♦ I content myself with writing what I 
am able, and I dream all I poedbly eau 
dream. 



La Meronville to be Linden's «Bly 
nurse— notwithstanding Ms age md 
peculiarity of Imbits, he had fiaed 
Ms abode all the day in CUtEenoe's 
house, and at nighty instead of nfcom- 
ing to ills own home, had taken up 
Ms lodgings at the nearest hotel 

With a jealous and anxious eye to 
the real interest and respeetahiUiyDf 
Ms adopted con, Talbot Jiad exerted 
all Ms address, and even all Ms poflsr 
to induce La l£eronyiUe» who had 
made Jier settlement piemns to 
Talbot's, .to quit -the houae, bnt in 
vain. With that obstinacy wMah a 
Frenchwoman, when she is sentiBien- 
tal, mistakes for nobility of heart, the 
ci-devant amaaUe of Lord Boxedaile 
insisted upon watching and tending 
one, of whose sufferings, she said and 
believed she was the unhappy, though 
innocent cause: and whenever more 
urgent means of removal were hinted 
at, La Meronville flew to the chamber 
of her beloved, apostrophised him in 
a strain worthy of one of D'Ariin- 
court's heroines, and in short, was so 
unreasonably outrageous, that the 
doctors, trembling for the safety of 
their patient, obtained from Talbot a 
forced and reluctant acquiescence in 
the settlement she had obtained. 

Ah! what a terrible creature a 
Frenchwoman is, when, instead of 
coqueting with a caprice, she InaistB 
upon conceiving a gravde pasnotu 
Little, however, did Clarence, despite 
his vexation, when he learnt of the 
bienveiUance of La Meronville, foresee 
the whole extent of the consequenoee 
it would entail upon him : still less 
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HM IMbot, wlio in his seelucAon koew 
not ike celebrity of tke ImLdwHse 
^dventaress, cale«LkAe upon 'the note- 
liety of her motions, ortke ill efifeet 
her ostentatious atta^iment would 
lia^e upon Oktrenoe'e prosperity as a 
loyer to Lady Flora. In order to 
oxplfdn these ooDseqnenees nunre fully, 
let 'US, for the present, leaye our hero 
to the care of the surgeon, his friends, 
and his would-be mistrees ; and wliile 
he is more rapidly reeovering ^an 
•the doctors oither hoped or preeagod 
•let us renew our aeqtmintanoewith a 
certain fair correspondent. 

'LETTEft ¥B0M THE LAI>Y FI.0RA ABDBinK^, 

to miss sleajtor tbbyaviov. 
*'^Iy dbabbst Elbahob, 

"1 hare been very ill, or you would 
-sooner have received an answer to 
your kind — too kind and consol- 
ing letter. Indeed, I have only 
just left my bed : they say that 
I have been delirious, and I believe 
it; for you cannot conceive what 
^terrible dreams I have had. But 
these are iM over now, and every one 
Is 80 kind to me — my poor mother 
Above all ! It is a pleasant thing to be 
ill when we have those who lov£ jub to 
watch our recovery. 

"1 have only been in bed a few 
days; yet it seems to me as if a long 
'portion of my existence were past — 
as if I had stepped into a new ejsa. 
Tou remember that my ladt letter 
-attempted to express my fe^ings at 
mamma's speech About Clarence, 
and at my seeing him so suddenly. 
Now, dearest, I cannot but lo<^ on 
thait day, on tiiese sensations, as on a 
^Uatant dream. B^ery one 1b so kind 
to me, mamma caresses and jsoothes 
me BO fondly, tii&t 1 fancy 1 must 
liflve'been under some illusion. I am 
sure they could fiot seriously 'have 
meant to foibid his addresses. ISo, 
no : I feel that ail will yet be well— :60 
wdl, that even yon, who are of so con- 
tented a temper, will own, that if you 
•were not Eleanor you would be Flora. 



'' I wonder whether Chaenee knows 
th&t I have been UL I widi you 
'knew him.~W^l, dearest, this letter 
— « Texy unhandsome return,! own, 
for youiB — ^must eontedt you tit 
'present, for' they will not let me wilte 
more— though, flo fiur as I am eon- 
eemed, I am neprer-soweak, in frame 
I mean, but what I eoidd seribble to 
^&u about hdm. 

"AcUUo — earimma. 

"F. A.** 

^I have prevailed on mamma, who 
willed to sit by me and -amuse me, 
to go to the Opera to-night, the only 
amusement of which lihe is parlieu- 
larly fond. Heaven forgire me for 
-my insincerity, but he always comes 
into our box, and I long to hear some 
news of him." 

X'ETTER II. 
7R0X TH8 »AVm 90 MB «4AEE. 

'"BuuNOB, dearest TSieanor, I am 
again very ill, but not as I was before, 
ill from a fooliih vexation of mind : 
no, I am now ctUm, and oven iiappy. 
It was 'from an increase Of .cold only 
that I have suffered a relapse. Tou 
may believe this, I assure you, in 
spite of your weU-meant but bitter 
jests upon m^ in&tudtion, as you 
very jightly call it, for Mr. 'Linden. 
Tou ask me what news from the 
Opera 1 Silly girl thart, I was, io lie 
awake 'hour alter liour, and refuse 
even to tdke my draught, kst I Gthonld 
be surprised into ^eep, till mamma 
returned. I sent Jennyn down di- 
rectly I heard ^er knedk at the door, 
(oh, howiinxiouE^y I had listened ^r 
it !) to say that I was stiU awalce and 
loi^edtoseeher. So, of course, mamma 
came up, and telt my pidse, and sajd 
►it was very feverish, and wondered 
iSie drau^t iiad not conQ>o8ed me 
—with a great de^ more to the same 
purpose* Which I bore as patiently as 
I could tiU it was n^y turn to talk ; 
and then I admired her dress and her 
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coiffure, and asked if it was a full 
house, and whether the prima donna 
was in yoice, &c &c. : till, at last, I 
won mj way to the inquiry of who 
were her visitors. ' Lord Borodaile/ 

said she, 'and the Duke of , and 

Mr. St. Qeorge, and Captain Leslie, 
and Mr. De Betz, and many others.' 
I felt so disappointed, Eleanor, but 
did not dare ask whether he was not 
of the list; till, at last, my mother 
observing me narrowly, said — 'And, 
by-the-bye, Mr. Linden looked in for a 
few minutes. I am glad, my Nearest 
Flora, that I spoke to you so de- 
cidedly about him the other day.' 
' Why, mamma ) * said I, hiding my 
face under the clothes. 'Because/ 
said she, in rather a raised voice, ' he 
is quite unworthy of you I — but it is 
late now, and you should go to sleep 
— ^to-morrow I will tell you more.' 
I would have given worlds to press 
the question then, but could not 
venture. Mamma kissed and left me. 
I tried to twist her words into a 
hundred meanings, but in each I 
only thought that they were dictated 
by some worldly information — some 
new doubts as to his birth or fortune ; 
and, though that supposition dis- 
tressed me greatly, yet it could not 
alter my love, or deprive me of hope ; 
and so I cried, and guessed, and 
guessed, and cried, till at last I cried 
myself to sleep. 

"When I awoke, mamma was 
abready up, and sitting beside me: 
she t^ked to me for more than an 
hour upon ordinary subjects, till at 
last, perceiving how absent or rather 
impatient I appeared, she dismissed 
Jermyn, and spoke to me thus : — 

" ' You know, Flora, that I have 
always loved you, more perhaps than 
I ought to have done, more certainly 
than I have loved your brothers and 
sisters ; but you were my eldest child^ 
my first-bom, and all the earliest 
associations of a mother are blent and 
entwined with you. You may be 



sure therefore that I have ever had 
only your happiness in view, and that 
it is only with a regard to that end 
that I now speak to you.' 

" I was a little frightened, Eleanor, 
by this opening, but I was much 
more touched, so I took mamma's 
hand and kissed, and wept silently 
over it ; — she continued : ' I observed 
Mr. Linden's attention to you, at 

; I knew nothing more of his 

rank and birth then, than I do at 
present: but his situation in the 
embassy and his personal appearance^ 
naturally induced me to suppose him 
a gentleman of family, and, therefore, 
if not a great, at least not an inferior 
match for you, so far as worldly dis- 
tinctions are concerned. Added to 
this, he was uncommonly handsome, 
and had that general reputation for 
talent which is often better than 
actual wealth or hereditary titles. I 
therefore did not check, though I 
would not encourage any attachment 
you might form for him ; and nothing 
being declared or decisive on either 

side when we left , I imagined 

that if your flirtation with him did 
even amount to a momentary and 
girUsh phantasy, absence and change 
of scene would easily and rapidly 
effitce the impression. I believe that 
in a great measure it vxu e£&ced, 
when liord Aspeden returned to 
England, and with him, Mr. linden. 
You again met the latter in society 
almost, as constantly as before; a 
caprice nearly conquered, was once 
more renewed; and in my anxiety 
that you should marry, not for aggran- 
disement, but happiness, I own to my 
sorrow, that I rather &voured than 
forbade his addresses. The young 
man — ^remember Flora — appeared in 
society as the nephew and heir of a 
gentleman of ancient £unily and con- 
siderable property ; he was rising in 
diplomacy, popular in the world, and, 
so fer as we could see, of irreproach- 
able character; this must pl^ my 
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excuse for tolerating his visits, with- 
out instituting further inquiries re- 
specting him, and allowing your 
attachment to proceed without ascer- 
taining how &r it had yet extended. 
I was awakened to a sense of my 
indiscretion, by an inquiry, which 
Mr. Linden's popularity rendered 
general, — ^viz. : if Mr. Talbot was his 
uncle — ^who was his father — who his 
more immediate relations? and at 
that time Lord Borodaile informed 
us of the falsehood, he had either 
asserted or allowed to be spread, in 
claiming Mr. Talbot as his relation. 
This you will observe entirely altered 
the situation of Mr. Linden with 
respect to you. Not only his rank 
in life became uncertain, but sus- 
picious. Nor was this all : his very 
personal respectability was no longer 
imimpeachable. Was this dubious 
and intrusive person, without a name, 
and with a sullied honour, to be your 
suitor ? No, Flora ; and it was from 
this indignant conviction that I spoke 
to you some days since. Forgive 
me, my child, if I was less cautious, 
less confidential than I am now. I 
did not imagine the wound was so 
deep, and thought that I should best 
<nire you by seeming unconscious of 
your danger. The case is now 
•changed; your illness has convinced 
me of my fault, and the extent of 
your unhappy attachment; but will 
my own dear child pardon me if I 
still continue, if I even confirm, my 
disapproval of her choice 1 Last 
night at the Opera Mr. Linden en- 
tered my box. I own that I was 
cooler to him than u&ual. He soon 
left us, and after the Opera I saw him 
with the Duke of Haverfield, one of 
the most incorrigible rouSs of the 
day, leading out a woman of notori^ 
ously bad character, and of the most 
ostentatious profligacy. He might 
have had some propriety, some de- 
cency, some concealment at least, but 
he passed just before me — ^before the 



mother of the woman to whom his 
vows of honourable attachment were 
due, and who at that- very instant 
was suffering from her infatuation for 
him. Now Flora, for this man, an 
obscure, and possibly a plebeian ad- 
venturer — ^whose only claim to notice 
has been founded on falsehood — ^whose 
only merit, a love of you, has been, 
if not utterly destroyed, at least pol- 
luted and debased— for this man, 
poor alike in fortune, character and 
honour, can you any longer profess 
affection or esteem 1 ' 

"'Never, never, never!' cried I, 
springing from the bed, and throwing 
myself upon my mother's neck. 
' Never : I am your own Flora once 
more. I will never suffer any one 
again to make me forget you,' — and 
then I sobbed so violently that 
mamma was frightened, and made 
me lie down, and left me to sleep. 
Several hours have passed since then, 
and I could not sleep nor think, and 
I would not cry, for he is no longer 
worthy of my tears ; so I have written 
to you, 

" Oh, how I despise and hate my- 
self for having so utterly, in my 
vanity and folly, forgotten my mother, 
that dear, kind, constant friend, who 
never cost me a single tear, but for 
my own ingratitude. Think, Eleanor, 
what an af[h>nt to me— to me, who, 
he so often said, had made all other 
women worthless in his eyes. Do I 
hate him 1 No, I cannot hate. Do I 
despise 1 No, I will not despise, but 
I Tdll forget him, and keep my con- 
tempt and hatred for myself. 

*'God bless you — I am worn out. 
Write soon, or rather come, if possible, 
to your affectionate but unworthy 
friend, 

"F. A." 

''Good Heavens! Eleanor, he is 
wounded. He has fought with Lord 
Borodaile. I have just heard it; 
Jermyn told me. Can it, can it be 
true? What, — what have I said 
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against himl Hate?--lbrgetl ISo, 
no : I iMTer lored him tiU^noir/' 

(Alter lan faterril cf «evwni WMte.) 

^TiHE has flown, myI3eaB>ory«iiiee 
you left me, after your ^ort bat kind 
Tirit, with a heavy but healing wing. 
I do not think I «hall «yer again be 
Hae ^ddy girl I ha;Te been ; but my 
head will ehange, not my heart ; that 
was never giddy, lukl tiiat shall sAIll 
be as much yours as «ver. You are 
wrong in thinking I have not for- 
gotten, at least renounced ail atifeetion 
for, Mr. linden. I have, though 
with a long and bitter effort /The 
woman for whom he fought went, 
you know, to his house, immediflteiy 
on hearing of his wound. Bhe has 
oontinued mth him ever si&oe. He 
had the audAoity to write to me once ; 
my mother broi^ht me the note, and 
said nothing. Ehe «ead my heart 
«right. I returned it unopened. He 
has even called since hisconvaleseenee. 
Mamma was not ftt home to him. I 
bear that he looks pale and altered. 
I hope not — at least I eaonot lesist 
praying for hie recovery. Z etay 
within entirely; the season is aow 
ever, and there are mo patties : but I 
tremble at the thought of meeting 
Isom even in ike Park or the Garden. 
Papa talks of going into the eovmtry 
iiext yretk, I eannot tell you how 



eagerly I look forward to it; aadyson 
will then eome md see me^^vill joa 
not, deavest Eleaaor 1 

^' Ah f ^rhat happy days we vUliwve 
yet ; wse will read Italiantogeiher, ^» 
we used to do ; jou shall teaeh me 
your songs, and I will inatmet ymx 
in rmine : we will keep bindfi as me 
did — let me see — eight yearn di^o. 
You will nevw ta& tome of my folly: 
let that he as £f it had never been ; 
but I will ivonder with you about 
your future choiee, and grow happy 
in anitie^a^g your happiness. Cfb, 
how seiMi I was some weeks ago 
tiMQ I «o«ld only jovienrhdm you 
with s^ c^tisma; now, iBleanor, it is 
yonr turn, and you ahali see how 
patiently I will Hsten to yx>Bffs. ^ever 
fear that you em he too prolix ; the 
diffiiser yen ape, ihe ^easier I afaall 
foifrive n^rself. 

''Abb "you fond M poetcy, ^Sleanor'! 
I used to say «o,.bat I neiser felt that 
I was till lately. I will show you my 
fiivQuite passages, in my &vourHe 
poets when you oome to see me. Yea 
shall aee if yovrs eonespond with 
mine. I am so impatient to leave 
this horrid town, where everything 
seems doll, yet foveri^H-^iaa^id^ yet 
false. BhaU w» -sot be happy when 
we meet? H y«ur dear aunt will 
'Oeme with you, ^e shall see how I 
(that is, mgr mind) am improved. 

* Farewell, 

" fiver your most affeotionate. 
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CHAPTER XLVn. 
Brave Talbot, we will follow iixee,^Henrp the Sixth. 



*'Mt letter insuliing'ly Tetamed — 
-myself refused admittfliiee — not a 
Bingle inquiry Hiade during my illness 
— indiffOT^ce joined to positive 
contempt. By Heaven, it is insup- 
portable r 

"My dear Oterence,*' said Talbot, 
to his young Mend, who, fretful from 
"pain, and writhing beneath his mor- 
tifioaiion, waUsed to and fro his 
iihamber with un impatient stride; 
**Tny dear Clarence, do sit down, and 
ftot irritate your wound by sueh 
violent ozen^. I am as much 
enraged as yourself at the treatment 
•yon have reeeived, ttnd no less at a 
less "to aoconnt for it. Your dnel, 
^wever unfortunate the event, mnst 
have done you credit, and obtained 
yon a reputation hoth for generosity 
and spmt ; so that it cannot be to 
that ocourrenee that you are to 
attribute the change. Let us rather 
«upposethat Lady Flora's attachment 
to you has become evident to her 
&tiker and motdter— ^ot tiiey naturally 
^^bmk it would be'rery imdesinbMe to 
msny tiieir danger to a man whose 
ftmUy nobody knows, and 'whose 
Ta^ectaibility he is forced into fight- 
ing in order to support. Suffer me 
iihen to eeOl upon Lady Westborough, 
mh^m I Imew monj years ^go, and 
•esEplain your origin, as well as your 
Ti^tionship to me." 

Linden pansed irresolutely. 

« Were I sure thast Lady Ptora-was 
not utfeerly*iBflueneedT)y'her mottiet's 
-worldly views, I would gladly con- 
sent 'to your propofldrl — ^but— ^' 

"Mai^SpxQ me, Clarence," cried 
Xalboi.^ "but you leaHyai^gue-much 
more like a very young man -than I 



ever heard you do before— even four 
years ago. To be sure Lady Flora is 
influeneed by her mother's views. 
Would you have herotherwisel Would 
you l»ve her, in defiance of all pro- 
priety, modesty, obedience to her 
parents, and right foeling for herself, 
encourage an attachment to a person 
not only unknown, but who does not 
even eondeseend to throw of the 
ineognito to the woman headdresses? 
Come, Qarenee, give me my in- 
s^moti(nu3, and let me act as your 
ambassador to^norrow." 

Clarenoe was sil^it. 

"I may consider it settled then," 
replied Talbot : "meanwhile you shall 
come home and stay with me : the 
pure t^ of the country, even so near 
town, will do you more good than all 
the doetors in London ; and, besides, 
you will ^Hs 'be enabled to escape 
fromthat persecuting Frenchwoman." 

"In what maimer?" said Clarenoe. 

" Why, when you are in my house, 
«he cannot we& take up her abode with 
you ; and yeu-^iall, while I am for- 
wardii^ your suit with Lady Flora, 
^mrite a veryftittCTing, Tery grateful 
letter ^excuses to Madame kMeron- 
viUe. ^But leave me alone to draw it 
up for you ; mean^vMIe, let -Hanison 
pack up your ^thes and medicines, 
and we mil dfioet our escape niiile 
Madame laKerosrille yet sleeps." 

darenee rung the bell ; the orders 
were giren, executed, and in less than 
an hour he and hn iriend were on 
^eir road to TWbotfs villa. 

As they drove -sloWly through &e 
grounds to the house, Clarence was 
sensibly struck with the quiet and 
stillness which breathed around. On 
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either side of the road the honeyBuckle 
and rose cast their sweet scents to 
the summer wind, which, though it 
was scarcely noon, stirred freshly 
among the trees, and waved, as if it 
breathed a second youth oyer the wan 
cheek of the convalescent. The old 
servant's ear had caught the sound of 
wheels, and he came to the door, with 
an expression of quiet delight on his 
dry countenance, to welcome in his 
master. They had lived together for 
so many years, that they were grown 
like one another. Indeed, the veteran 
valet prided himself on his happy 
adoption of his master's dress and 
manner. A proud man, we ween, 
was that domestic, whenever he had 
time and listeners for the indulgence 
of his honest loquacity; many an 
ancient tale of his* master's former 
glories Was then poured from his 
unburthening remembrance. With 
what a glow, with what a racy enjoy- 
ment did he expand upon the 
triumphs of the past; how eloquently 
did he particularise the exact grace 
with which young Wc, Talbot was wont 
to enter the room, in which he in- 
stantly became the cynosure of ladies' 
eyes; how &ithfully did he minute 
the courtly dress, the exquisite choice 
of colour, the costly splendour of 
material, which were the envy of 
gentles, and the despairing wonder of 
their valets ; and then the zest with 
which the good old man would cry — 
"I dressed the boy!" Even still, 
this modem Scipio (Le Sage's Scipio, 
not Rome's) would not believe that 
his master's sun was utterly set : he 
was only in a temporary retirement, 
and would, one day or other, reappear 
and reastonish the London world. 
•' I would give my right arm," Jasper 
was wont to say, ** to see master at 
court. How fond the king would be 
of him. — Ah! well, well; I wish he 
was not so melancholy like with his 
books, but would go out like other 
people!" 



Poor Jasper ! Time is, in general, 
a harsh wizard in his transformations; 
but the change which thou didst 
lament so bitterly, was happier for 
thy master than all his former 
''palmy state" of admiration and 
homage. "N'oua avona rechenM le 
plaisir" says Bousseau, in one of his 
own inimitable antitheses — "et le 
bonheur a fui loin de nous,*** But in 
the pursuit of Pleasure we sometimes 
chance on Wisdom, and Wisdom 
leads us to the right track, which, if 
it take us not so far as Happiness, is 
sure at least of the shelter of Content. 

Talbot leant kindly upon Jasper^s 
arm as he descended from the 
I carriage, and inquired into his ser- 
vant's rheumatism with the anxiety 
of a friend. The old housekeeper, 
waiting in the hall, next received his 
attention ; and in entering the draw- 
ing-room, with that consideration, 
even to animals, which his worldly 
benevolence had taught him, he 
paused to notice and caress alarge grey 
cat which rubbed herself against his 
legs. Doubtless there is some pleasure 
in making even a grey cat happy 1 

Clarence having patiently under- 
gone all the shrugs, and sighs, and 
exclamations of compassion at his 
reduced and wan appearance, which 
are the especial prerogatives of ancient 
domestics, followed the old man into 
the room. Papers and books, though 
carefuUy dusted, were left scrupu- 
lously in the places in which Talbot 
had last deposited them-^incom- 
parable good fortune I what would 
we not give for such chamber hand- 
maidens !) — afresh flowers were in all 
the stands and vases; the large 
library chair was jealously set in its 
accustomed place, and all wore, to 
Talbot's eyes, that cheerful yet sober 
look of welcome and fiEuniliarity 
which makes a friend of our house. 



* We have punned pleaameb and happU 
nesB hu fled far from our reech. 
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The old man was in high spirits — 
"I know not how it is/' said he, 
" bnt I feel younger than ever I Tou 
have often expressed a wish to see 
myifiunily seat at Scarsdale: it is 
certainly a great distance hence ; but 
as you will be my travelling com- 
panion, I think I will try and crawl 
there before the summer is oyer; or, 
what say you, Clarence, shall I lend 
it to you and Lady Flora for the 
honeymoon 1 — You blush I — A diplo- 
matist blush. — Ah, how the world 
has changed since my time ! But 



come, Clarence, suppose you write to 
LaMeronvilleV* 

"Not to-day, sir, if you please," 
said Linden, " I feel so very weak." 

"As you please, Clarence; but 
some years hence you will learn the 
value of the present. Youth is 
always a procrastinator, and, conse- 
quently, always a penitent." Ajid thus 
Talbot ran on into a strain of conver- 
sation, half serious, half gay, which 
lasted till Clarence went up sturs to 
lie down and muse on Lady Flora 
Ardenne. 



CHAPTER XLVIIL 



*' La Tie est un BommeiL— Les vi^llards sont oeux dont le sommeil a ^t^ plus long : 
Us ne commencent k se reveiUer que quand U faat mourir."9K— La Bruykrb. 



"You wonder why I have never 
turned author, with my constant love 
of literature, and my former desire of 
fiune," said Talbot, as he and Clarence 
sate alone after dinner, "discussing 
many things:" "the fact is, that I 
have often intended it, and as often 
been frightened from my design. 
Those terrible feuds — those vehement 
disputes — those recriminations of 
abuse, so inseparable from literary 
life, appear to me too dreadful for a 
man not utterly hardened or malevo- 
lent voluntarily to encounter. Good 
heavens! what acerbity sours the 
blood of an author ! The manifestos 
of opposing generals, advancing to 
pillage, to bum, to destroy, contain 
not a tithe of the ferocity which ani- 
mates the pages of literary contro- 
versialists 1 No term of reproach is 
too severe, no vituperation too ex- 
cessive 1 — the blackest passions, the 



* Life is a sleep— the aged are those whose 
sleep has been the longest ; they hegia to 
airaken themselves just as they are obliged 
to die. 



bitterest, the meanest malice, pour 
caustic and poison upon every page ! 
It seems as if the greatest talents, the 
most elaborate knowledge, only 
sprung from the weakest and worst- 
regulated mind, as exotics from dung. 
The private records, the public works 
of men of letters, teem with an im- 
mitigable fiiryl Their histories 
might all be reduced into these sen- 
tences — ^they were bom— they quar- 
relled — ^they died I " 

"But," said Clarence, "it would 
matter little to the world if these 
quarrels were confined merely to 
poets and men of imaginative litera- 
ture, in whom irritability is perhaps 
almost necessarily allied to the keen 
and quick susceptibilities which con< 
stitute their genius. These are more 
to be lamented and wondered at 
among philosophers, theologians, and 
men of science; the coolness, the 
patience, the benevolence, which 
ought to characterise their works, 
should at least moderate their jea- 
lousy and soften their disputes." 

"Ah!" said Talbot, "but the 
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vanity of diflcoverj !■ na leat aoaie 
than that of creation : tlM self-lo^ of 
a philosopher is no less self-loye than 
that of a poet. Besides, tbeee seets 
the most sure of thteir opinions, 
whether in rriigion or scieneoi are 
always the most bigoted and pers^* 
cuting. Moreover, nearly all id 
deeeive thems^vos in dii^tiites, and 
imagine that they are inti^rant, not 
through private jealousy, but public 
benevolence; they netfer declaiia 
against the injustice done to them- 
selves — no, it is the terrible injury 
done to society which grieves and in- 
flames them. It is not the bitter 
expressions against their dogmas 
which give them pain : by no means ; 
it is the atrocious doctrines — so pr^ 
judicial to the country, if in politics 
— so pernicious to the world, if in 
philosophy— whdeh th^ duty, not 
their vanity, induces them to de- 
nounee and anathemstise.'' 

"There seems," sadd Clarence, "to 
be a sort of reaetiom in 9ophisti7 and 
hypocrisy ; there has, peihaps, nevw 
been a deceiver who wa« not, by his- 
own passioDs, Mmself the deceived." 

" Very true," said Taibot ; ** and it 
is a pity that historians have not 
kept that flE^t in view; we should 
then have had a better notion of the 
Cromwells and Mahomets of the past 
than we have now, nor judged those 
as utter impostors who were probably 
half dupes. But to return to mysell 
I think you will already be able to 
answer your own question, why I did 
not turn author, now that we have 
given a momentary consideration to 
the penalties consequent on such a 
profession. But in truth, as I near 
the close of my life, I often regret 
that I bad not more courage, for 
there is in us all a certain restlessness 
in the persuasion, whether true or 
false, of superior Imowledge or intel- 
lect, and this urges us on to the 
proof; or, if we resist its impulse, 
renders us discontented with our 



idleness^ and disappotntod with <ite 
past I have everything now in my 
possession which it has been the de- 
sire of my later yeairs to enjoji heaUi^ 
retiremeDt^sttoeeesful study, and tli& 
affeetion of. one im wiu>a» bve»t, w^mk 
I am gone, my> memeiy will, nofr 
utterly pass^ awa^y. With these ad^ 
vantages^ added to the gifis of fortaoe^ 
and an habttiml elasticity of spirily I 
confess that my- happiness is net free 
from a biting and freqa^^t regnt : I 
would faia hare beea a better citioBeik; 
I would fifdn have died in the ooa* 
sciousness, not only that I had im- 
proved my mind to the utmost, but 
that I had turned that improvement 
to the benefit of my fellow-creatures. 
As it is, in living wholly for myself, I 
feel that my philosophy has wanted 
geaerosity; and my indifference to 
glory ba»proeeeded from aweaknev, 
not, as I once persuaded myself, from 
a virtue ; but the fruitlessness of my 
existence has been the eomequenee 
of the arduous frivolitiee and thep 
petty objects in whi<A my early yeare- 
were consumed; and my mind, in 
losing the enjoyments whieh it fbr^ 
m^y possessed, had no longer t^e 
vigour to create for itsetf a aew sefl, 
from which labour it could oidy hope 
for more valuable fruitft, It is bo 
contradiction to see those who most 
eagerly courted seeiety in their youth 
shrink fr^m it the most sensitively in 
their age ; for they who possess cen 
tain advantages, and are morbidly 
vain of them, will naturally be di»- 
posed to seek that sphere for which 
those advantages are best calealaited ; 
and when youth and its concenutants 
depart, the vanity so loog M sftUl 
remains, and perpetually mortffies 
them by recalling net so modi the 
qualities they have lost, as the esteem 
which those qualities conferred ; and 
by contrasting not so much their own 
present alteration, as the change th^ 
experience in the respect and con* 
sideration of others. What wonder. 
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then, that they eagerly fly from the 
worlds which haa only mortifiea4k>B 
for their self-loye, or that we find^ in 
biography, how often the mofiiasai- 
dnoos Totanes of pleasore hare beeome 
the moat rigid of reduaes^ For my 
part, I think that that love of soli- 
tnde which the ancients so eminently 
possessed, and which, to this day, i» 
considered by some as the sign of a 
great mind, nearly always arises from 
a tendemesAof vanity, easily wounded 
in the commerce of the rough world ; 
and that ii is under the i^iadow of 
Disappointment that, we must look 
for the hermitage. Dideroi did 
well, even at the risk of offending 
Rousseau, to write against soUtude. 
The more a moralist binds man to 
man, and forbids usr to divorce our 
interests from our kind, the more 
effectually is the end of morality ob- 
tained. They only are justifiable in 
seclusion who, like the Greek philo- 
sophers, make that very seclusion the 
means of serving and enlightening 
l^ieir race — who from th^ retreats 
send forth their oracles of wisdom, 
and render the desert which sur- 
rounds them eloquent with the voice 
of truth. But remember, Clarence, 
(and let my life, useless in itself, have 
at least this moral,) that for him 
who in nowise cnltiva4es his talent 
for the benefit of others ; who is con- 
tented with being a good hermit at the 
expense of being a bad citizen ; who 
looks from his retreat upon a life 
wasted in the diffidles rmgce of the 
most frivolous part of the worid, nor 
redeems in the closet the time be has 
mispent in the saloon; rM&ember, 
that for him seclusion loses its dignity, 
philosophy its comfort, benevolence 
its hope, and even religion its balm. 
Knowledge, unemployed, may pre- 
serve us from vice— -but knotUedge 
benefieenUp employed is virtue^ Per- 
fect happiness, in our pres«B(t state, 
is impossible; for Hobbes says justly, 
that our nature is inseparable from 



desires, and that the very word desire 
(the craving for something not 
possessed) implies that our present 
feUeity is not complete. But Uiere 
is one way of attaining what we 
may term, if not utter, at leaM^ mortal 
happdness; it is this— a sincere and 
unrelaKing activity for the happiness 
of othersi In that one maxim is 
concentrated whatever is noble in 
morality, sublime in religion, or un- 
answerable in truth. In that punuit 
we have aU^ scope for whatever i» exf 
cellent in oar hearts, and fwne for 
the petty passions which our nature 
is heir to. Thus aagaged, whatever 
be our errors^ there will he nobility, 
not weakness in our remorse; what- 
ever our failure, virtue not selfishness 
in our regret; and, in success, vanity 
itself will become holy and triumph 
eternal. As astrologers were wont to 
receive upon metals 'the benign 
aspect of the starsy so as to detain 
and fix, at it were, the felicity of that 
hour which would otherwise be vtd*- 
tile and fugitive,'* errea so will that 
success leave iinporinted upon our 
memory a blessing which cannot pass 
away — preserve for ever upon our 
names, as on a signet, the hallowed 
influence of the hour in which our 
great end was effected, and treasure 
up 'the relics of heaven* in the sanc- 
tuary of a human fame.'* 

As the old man ceased, there was a 
faint and hec<3c flush over his face, 
an enthusiasm on his features, which 
age made almost holy, and which 
Garence had never observed there 
before. In truth, his young listener 
was deeply affected, and the advice 
of his adopted parent was after- 
wards impressed with a more awful 
solemnity upon his remembrance. 
Already he bad acquired mnch 
worldly lore from Talbot's precepts 
and conversation. He had obtained 
even something better than worldly 
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lore — a kindly and Indalgent dis- 
position to his fellow-creatures; for 
he had seen that foibles were not in- 
consistent with generous and great 
qualities, and that we judge wrongly 
of human nature when we ridicule its 
littleness. The very circumstances 
which make the shallow misan- 
thropical, incline the wise to be bene- 
volent Fools discover that frailty is 
not incompatible with great men, 
they wonder and despise; but the 
discerning find that greatness is not 
incompatible with frailty, and they 
admire and indulge. 

But a still greater benefit than this 
of toleration did Clarence derive 
from the commune of that night. 
He became strengthened in his 
honourable ambition, and nerved to 
unrelaxing exertion. The recollec- 
tion of Talbot's hist words, on that 
night, occurred to him often and 
often, when sick at Jieart, and languid 
ifith baffled hope! — it roused him 
from that gloom and despondency 
which are always unfiivourable to 
virtue, and incited him once more to 
that labour in the vineyard which, 
whether our hour be late or early, 
will, if earnest, obtain a blessing and 
reward. 

The hour was now waxing late, 
and Talbot, mindful of his com- 
panion's health, rose to retire. As 
he pressed Clarence's hand and bade 
him farewell for the night. Linden 
thought there was something more 
than usually impressive in his 
manner and affectionate in his words. 
Perhaps this was the natural result 
of their conversation. 

The next morning, Clarence was 
awakened by a noise. He listened, 
and heard distinctly an alarmed cry 
proceeding from the room in which 
Talbot slept, and which was opposite 
to his own. He rose hastily and 
harried to the chamber. The door 



was open, the old servant was bending 
over the bed: Clarence approached, 
and saw that he supported his master 
in his arms. " Good God !" he cried, 
« what is the matter 1 " The foithful 
old man lifted up his fS&ce to Chkrence, 
and the big tears rolled £Eist from 
eyes, in which the sources of such 
emotion were well ni^ dried up. 

" He loved you well, sir ! ** he said, 
and could say no more. He dropped 
the body gently, and, throwing him- 
self on the floor, sobbed aloud. With 
a forebodii^g and chilled heart, 
Clarence bent forward ; the face of 
his benefactor lay directly before 
him, and the hand of death was upon 
it. The soul had passed to its 
account hours since, in the hush of 
night : passed, apparently, without a 
struggle or a pang, like the wind, 
which animates the harp one moment, 
and the next is gone. 

Linden seized his hand — ^it was 
heavy and cold, his eye rested upon 
the miniature of the unfortunate 
Lady Merton, which, since the night 
of the attempted robbery, Talbot had 
worn constantly round his neck. 
Strange and powerful was the con- 
trast of the pictured face, in which 
not a colour had yet faded, and 
where the hues, and fulness, and 
prime of youth dwelt, unconscious of 
the lapse of years, with the aged 
and shrunken countenance of the 
deceased. 

In that contrast was a sad and 
mighty moral ; it wrought, as it were, 
a contract between youth and age, 
and conveyed a rapid but full history 
of our passions and our life. 

The servant looked up once more 
on the countenance; he pointed 
towards it, and muttered — "See — 
see I how awfully it b changed !** 

"But there is a smile upon it!" 
said Clarence, as he flung himself 
beside the body, and burst into tears. 
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CHAPTER XLIX. 

Virtue is like precious odours, most fragrant when they are incensed or oruslied : for 
proqierity doth best discover yioe, but adversity doth best discover virtue.~BAcoN. 



It is somewhat remarkable, that while 
Talbot was bequeathing to Clarence, 
as the most yaluable of legacies, the 
doctrines of a philosophy he had 
acquired, perhaps too late to practise, 
Glendower was carrying those yery 
doctrines, so far as his limited sphere 
would allow, into the rule and exer- 
cise of his life. 

Since the death of the bookseller, 
which we hare before recorded, Glen- 
dower had been left utterly without 
resource. The others to whom he 
applied were indisposed to avail them- 
selves of an unknown ability. The 
trade of book-making was not then as 
it is now, and if it had been, it would 
not have suggested itself to the high- 
spirited and unworldly student. Some 
publishers offered, it is true, a reward 
tempting enough for an immoral 
tale ; others spoke of the value of an 
attack upon the Americans ; one sug- 
gested an ode to the minister, and 
another hinted that a pension might 
possibly be granted to one who would 
prove extortion not tyranny. But 
these insinuations fell upon a dull 
ear, and the tribe of Barabbas were 
astonished to find that an author could 
imagine interest and principle not 
synonymous. 

Struggling with want, which hourly 
grew more imperious and urgent; 
wasting his heart on studies which 
brought fever to his pulse, and dis- 
appointment to his ambition ; gnawed 
to the very soul by the mortifications 
which his poverty gave to his pride ; 
and watching with tearless eyes, but 
a maddening brain, the slender form 

Ko. 229. ] 



of his wife, now waxing weaker and 
fainter, as the canker of disease fast- 
ened upon the core of her young but 
blighted life, there was yet a high, 
though, alas! not constant consola- 
tion within him, whenever, from the 
troubles of this dim spot his thoughts 
could escape, like birds released from 
their cage, and lose themselves in the 
lustre, and freedom of their native 
heaven. 

" If," thought he, as he looked upon 
his secret and treasured work, ''if the 
wind scatter, or the rock receive these 
seeds, they were at least dispersed by 
a hand which asked no selfish return, 
and a heart which would have lavished 
the harvest of its labours upon those 
who know not the husbandman, and 
trample his hopes into the dust." 

But by degrees, this comfort of a 
noble and generous nature, these 
whispers of a vanity rather to be 
termed holy than excusable, began to 
grow unfrequent and low. The crav- 
ings of a more engrossing and heavy 
want than those of the mind, came 
eagerly and rapidly upon him; the 
fair cheek of his infant became pinched 
and hollow; his wife conquered nature 
itself by love, and starved herself in 
silence, and set bread before him with 
a smile, and bade him eat. 

"But you — ^you?" he would ask 
inquiringly, and then pause. 

" I have dined, dearest : I want 
nothing ; eat, love, eat." 

But he eat not. The food robbed 
from her seemed to him more deadly 
than poison ; and he would rise, and 
dash his hand to his brow, and go 
[ 11 
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forth alone, with nature unsatisfied to 
look upon this luxurious world, and 
learn coTUent. 

It was after such a scene that, 
one day, he wandered forth into the 
streets, desperate and confimed in 
mind, and fainting with hunger, and 
half insane with fiery and wrong 
thoughts, which dashed over his barren 
and gloomy soul, and desolated, but 
conquered not ! It was evening : he 
stood (for he had strode on bo rapidly, 
at first, that his streogth was now 
exhausted, and he was forced to pause), 
leaning against the railed area of a 
house, in a lone and un&eqnented 
street. No passenger shared the dull 
and obscure thorough&re. He stood, 
literally, in scene as in heart, solitary 
amidst the great city, and wherever 
he looked — io ! there were none ! 

"Two days," said he, slowly and 
fidntly, "two days, and bread has 
only once passed my lips ; and that 
was snatched from her — ^from those 
lips which I have fed with sweet and 
holy kisses, and whence my sole com- 
fort in this weary life has been drawn. 
And .she — ay, she starves — and my 
child, too. They complain not — ^thcy 
murmur not — but they lift up their 

eyes to me and ask for . Merdful 

Gk)d thou didst make man in benevo- 
lence; thou do8t survey this world 
with a pitying and paternal eye — 
save, comfort, cherish them, and crush 
tne a thou wilt ! 

At that moment a man darted sud- 
denly from an obscure alley, and 
passed Glendower at full speed ; pre- 
sently came a cry, and a shout, and 
the rapid trampling of feet, and, in 
another moment, an eager and breath- 
less crowd rushed upon the solitude 
of the street. 

"Where is heV cried a hundred 
voices to Glendower — " where — ^which 
road did the robber take V — But Glen- 
dower could not answer ; his nerves 
were unstrung, and his dizzy brain 
swam and reeled : and the fiioes yrhieh 



peered upon him, and the voices 
which shrieked and yelled in his ear, 
were to him as the forms and sounds 
of a ghastly and phantasmal world. 
His head drooped upon his bosom — 
he clung to the area for support — the 
crowd passed on — they were in pur- 
suit of guilt — they were ihinting 
after blood — they were going to fill 
the dungeon and feed the gibbet — 
what to them was the virtue they 
could have supported, or the fianine 
they could have relieved! But they 
knew not his distress, nor the extent 
of his weakness, or some would have 
tarried and aided, for there is, after 
all, as much kindness as cmdty in 
our nature ; perhaps they thought it 
was only some intoxicated and maudlin 
idler — or, perhaps, in the heat of their 
pursuit, they thought not at all. 

So they rolled on, and their vmees 
died away,and their stepswere husHed, 
and Glendower, insensible and eoUd as 
the iron he clung to, was once moi« 
alone. Slowly he revived ; he opened 
his dim and glazing eyes, and saw the 
evening star break from its chamber, 
and, though sullied by the thick and 
foggy air, scatter ite holy smiles iip<m 
the polluted city. 

He looked quietly on the still night, 
and its first watcher among the hosts 
of heaven, and felt something of bafan 
sink into his soul ; not, indeed, that 
vague and delicious calm which, in 
his boyhood of poesy and romance, 
he had drank in, by green solitudes, 
from the mellow twilight; — hut a 
quiet, sad and sober, circling gradu- 
ally over his mind, and bringing it 
back from its confused and disordered 
visions and darkness, to the recollec- 
tion and reality of his bitter life. 

By degrees the scene he had 90 
imperfectly witnessed, the flight of 
the robber, and the eager pursuit of 
the mob, grew over him : a dark and 
guilty thought burst upon his mind. 

'^ I am a man, like that criminal,** 
said he, fiercely. "I have nerves 
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siDevs, mufldes, fltth ; I feel huitger, 
thirst, pain, m acutely ; why ehookl I 
endure more than be can ? Perha^pfl 
he had a vife — a child — and he saw 
them starving inch bj inch, and he 
iekt that he o%igkt to be their pro- 
t«etar — ^and bo he einned. — ^And I — I 
— ean I not tin too for mine ? can I 
not dare what the wild beast, and 
the vulture, and the fierce hearts of 
my brethren dare for their mates and 
yoong 1 One gripe of this hand — one 
cry from this voice — and my board 
might be heaped with plenty, and my 
ehildr fed, and «^ smile as she was 
wont to smile — for one night at 
least" 

And as these thoughts broke upon 
him, CUendower rose, and with a step 
firm, even in weakneas, he strode un- 
consciously onward. 

A figure appeared; Glendower's 
heart beat thick. He slouched his 
• hat ov^ his brows, and for one mo- 
mrait wrestled with his pride and his 
stem virtue; the virtue oonquered, 
but not the pride ; the virtue forbade 
him to be the robber — iht pride sub- 
Biitted to be the suppliant. He 
sprang forward, extended his hands 
towards the strange, and cried in a 
sharp voice, the agony of which rung 
through the long dull street with a 
sudden and echoless sound, " Charity 
—food!" 

The stranger paused — one of the 
boldest of n^n in his own line, he was 
as timid as a woman in any oth^ ; 
mistaking the meaning of the peti- 
tioner, and terrified by the vehemence 
of his gesture, he said, in a trembling 
tone, as he hastily pulled out his 
purse — 

" There, there ! do not hurt me— 
take it— take all!" 

Glendower knew the voice, as a 
sound not unfamiliar to him; his 
pride returned in full force. " None," 
thoBght he, ''who know me, shall 
know my full degradation also." And 
he turned away; but the stranger. 



mjgfaking this motion, extended hk 
hand to him, saying, " Take this, my 
friend — you will have no need «f 
violence ! " and as he advanced nearer 
to his supposed assailant, he beheld, 
by the paJe lamp-light, and instantly 
recognised, his features. 

"Ah!" cried he, in astonishment, 
but with internal rejoicing — " ah ! 13 
it you who are thus reduced ! " 

'Tou say right, Crauford," said 
Glendower, sullenly, and drawing 
himself up to his full height, " it is 
I! but you are mistaken; — I an a 
beggar, not a rufl^ian ! " 

" Good Heavens 1 " answered Crau- 
ford ; " how fortunate that we should 
meet! Providence watches over us 
unceasingly ! I have long sought you 
in vain. But " — (and here the way- 
ward malignity, sometimes, though 
not always, the characteristic of Crau- 
ford's nature, irreaistibly broke out) 
— " but that you, of all men, should 
suffer ao — you, proud, susceptible, 
virtuous beyond human virtue — ^you, 
whose fibres are as acute as the naked 
eye — ^that you should bear this> and 
wince not ! " 

" You do my humanity wrong ! " 
said Glendower, with a bitter and 
almost ghastly smile; ''I do worse 
than wince ! " 

" Ay, is it so ! " said Crauford : 
''have you awakened at last? Has 
your philosophy taken a more im- 
passioned dye y* 

" Mock me not ! " cried Glendower ; 
and his eye, usually soft in its deep 
thoughtfulness, glared wild and savage 
upon the hypocrite, who stood trem- 
bling, yet half sneering, at the storm 
he had raised — " my passions are 
even now beyond my mastery — loose 
them not upon you ! " 

"Nay," said Crauford, gently, "I 
meant not to vex or wound you. I 
have sought you several times since 
the last night we met, but in vain ; 
you had left your lodgings, and none 
knew whither. I would fain talk 
M 2 
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with you. I have a Bcheme to pro- 
pose to you which will make you 
rich for ever — rich — literally rich! 
— not merely above poverty, but high 
in affluence r' 

Glendower looked incredulously at 
the speaker, who continued — 

'' The scheme has danger— ^^ you 
«an dare !" 

Glendower was still silent ; but his 
set and stem countenance was suffi- 
cient reply, "Some sacrifice of your 
pride," continued Crauford — "that 
also you can bear 1 " and the tempter 
almost grinned with pleasure as he 
asked the question. 

'* He who is poor," said Glendower, 
speaking at last, ''has a right to 
pride. He who starves has it too; 
but he who sees those whom he loves 
&mish, and cannot aid, has it not 1 " 

''Come home with me, then,"sidd 
Crauford ; " you seem faint and weak : 
nature craves food — come and partake 
of mine — we will then talk over this 
scheme, and arrange its completion." 

"I cannot,** answered Glendower, 
quietly. 

" And why r 

" Because they starve at home <" 

" Heavens ! " said Crauford, affected 
for a moment into sincerity — ^"it is 
indeed fortunate that business should 
have led me here; but, meanwhile, 
you will not refuse this trifle — as a 
loan merely. By and by our scheme 
will make you so rich, that I must be 
the borrower.'* 

Glendower did hesitate for a mo- 
ment — ^he did swallow a bitter rising 
of the heart ; but he thought of those 
at home, and the struggle was over. 

" I thank you," said he ; "I thank 
you for their sake: the time may 
come," — and the proud gentleman 
stopped short, for his desolate fortunes 
rose befbre him, and forbade all hope 
9f the future. 

" Yes ! ** cried Crauford, " the time 
may come when you will repay me 
this money a hundred-fold. Bat 



where do you live 1 Ton are silent 
Well, you will not inform me — I un- 
derstand you. Meet me, then, here, 
on this very spot, three nights hence 
—you will not £Ekil ? " 

" I will not," said Glendower ; and 
pressing Crauford's hand with a gene- 
rous and grateful warmth, which 
might have softened a heart less 
obdurate, he turned away. 

Folding his arms while a bitter yet 
joyous expression crossed his counte- 
nance, Crauford stood still, gazing 
upon the retreating form of Uie noble 
and imfortunate man whom he had 
marked for destruction. 

" Now," said he, " this virtue is a 
fine thing, a very fine thing to talk 
so loftily about A little craving of 
the gastric juices, a little pinching of 
this vile body, as your philosophers 
and saints call our better part, and, 
lo! virtue oozes out like water through 
a leaky vessel, — and the vessel sinks I 
No, no ; virtue is a weak game, and a 
poor game, and a losing game. Why, 
there is that man, the very pink of 
integrity and rectitude, he is now 
only wanting temptation to faXi — and 
he toiU fall, in a fine phrase, too, 111 
be sworn I And then, having once 
fallen, there will be no medium — he 
will become utterly corrupt ; while /, 
honest Dick Crauford, doing as other 
wise men do, cheat a trick or two, in 
playing with fortune, without being a 
whit the worse for it Do I not sub- 
scribe to charities ; am I not constant 
at church, ay, and meeting to boot ; 
kind to my servants, obliging to my 
friends, loyal to my kingi 'Gad, 
if I were less loving to myseli^ I 
should have been £ur less useful to 
my country ! And, now, now, let me 
see what has brought me to these 

filthy suburbs ! Ah, Madam H , 

Woman, incomparable woman t On, 
Richard Crauford, thou hast made a 
good night's work of it hitherto t^-> 
business seasons pleasure I " and the 
villain upon system moved away. 
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Olendower hastened to his home; 
it was miserably changed, even from 
the humble abode in which we last 
saw him. The unfortunate pair 
had chosen their present residence 
from a melancholy refinement in 
luxury; they had chosen it because 
none else shared it with them and 
their &mine, and pride, and struggles, 
and despair, were without witness or 
pity. 

With a heavy step Glendower en- 
tered the chamber where his wife sat. 
When at a distance he had heard a 
faint moan, but as he had approached, 
it ceased; for she, from whom it 
came, knew his step, and hushed her 
grief and pain, that they might not 
add to his own. The peevishness, the 
querulous and stinging irritations of 
want, came not to that affectionate 
and kindly heart ; nor could all those 
biting and bitter evils of fate, which 
turn the love that is bom of luxury 
into rancour and gall, scathe the 
beautiful and holy passion which had 
knit into one those two unearthly 
natures. They rather clung the closer 
to each other, as all things in heaven 
and earth spoke in tempest or in 
gloom around them, and coined their 
sorrows into endearment, and their 
looks into smiles, and strove each 
from the depth of despair, to pluck 
hope and comfort for the other. 

This, it is true, was more striking 
and constant in her than in Glen- 
dower ! for in love, man, be he ever 
80 generous, is always outdone. Yet 
even when in moments of extreme 
passion and conflict, the strife broke 
from his breast into words, never 
once was his discontent vented upon 
her, nor his reproaches lavished on 
any but fortune or himself, nor his 
murmurs mingled with a single breath 
wounding to her tenderness, or de- 
tracting from his love. 

He threw open the door; the 
wretched light cast its sickly beams 
over the squalid walls, foul with green 



damps, and the miserable yet deaa 
bed, and the fireless hearth, and the 
empty board, and the pale cheek of 
the wife, as she rose and flung her 
arms round his neck, and murmured 
out her joy and welcome. " There," 
said he, as he extricated himself from 
her, and flung the money upon the 
table, " there, love, pine no more, feed 
yourself and our daughter,' and then 
let us sleep and be happy in our 
dreams.* 

A writer, one of the most gifted of 
the present day, has told the narrator 
of this history, that no interest of a 
high nature can be given to extreme 
poverty. I know not if this be true ; 
yet if I mistake not our human feel- 
ings, there is nothing so exalted, or 
so divine, as a great and brave spirit 
working out its end through every 
earthly obstacle and evil: watching 
through the utter darkness, and stea- 
dily defying the phantoms which 
crowd around it ; wrestling with the 
mighty allurements, and rejecting 
the fearful voices of that want which 
is the deadliest and surest of human 
tempters; nursing through all cala- 
mity the love of species, and the 
warmer and closer afi^ections of private 
ties ; sacrificing no duty, resisting all 
sin; and amidst every horror and 
every humiliation, feeding the still 
and bright light of that genius which, 
like the lamp of the fabulist, though 
it may waste itself for years amidst 
the depths of solitude, and the silence 
of the tomb, shall live and bum 
immortal and undimmed, when all 
around it is rottenness and decay ! 

And yet I confess that it is a pain- 
ful and bitter task to record the 
humiliations, the wearing, petty, 
stinging humiliations, of Poverty ; to 
count ^e drops as they slowly fall, 
one by one, upon the fretted and 
indignant heart; to particularise, 
with the scrapnlous and nice hand of 
indifference, the fractional and di- 
vided movements in the dial-plate of 
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Misery ; to behold the refinemeat ef 
birth, tiie masculine pride of blood, 
tlw dignities of intellect, the -wealth of 
kaovHedge, the deiicacj and giBoas of 
womanhood — all that ennoMe and 
soften the stony massof eomMonphuns 
whMi w our life, frittered into aioniB, 
trampled into the dnst and mire of 
the meanest thoroughfares of distress ; 
life and soul, the energies and aiB» of 
man, ground into one prostrating 
want, cramped into one leveling 
sympathy wiUi the dregs and nfitee 
of his kind, blistered into a single 
galling and festering sore : I4is le, I 
own, a painful and a bitter task ; but 
it haUi its redemption : a pride even 
in debasement, a pleasure even in 
woe : and it is therefore that while I 
have abridged, I have not shunned it 
There are some whom the lightning 
of fortune blasts, only to render holy. 
Amidst all that humbles and scathes 



lidst idl that shatters from their 
lilb its verdure, smitee to the dnst 
the pomp and summit <^ theb- pride, 
and in the very heart of exirtenoe 
wnteth a sodden and "strange de- 
feature," iheif stand ereet^ — riven, not 
uprooted, — a monument less of pKy 
thaa of awet There are some who 
pass l^roogh the Laaar-Hovse of 
Misery with a step more august thaa 
a Caesar's in his hall. The very things 
which, seen alohe, are despiAble and 
vile, associated with them, become 
almost venerable and divine; and 
one ray, however dim and ieebl^ of 
that intense holiness which, ki the 
Invant Ctod, shed majesty over tiM 
manger and the straw, not denied to 
those who, in the depth of affilctioii, 
cherish His patent image, flings 
over the meanest localities of eaHk 
an emanation from the gioiy of 
Heaven t 
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CHAPTER L. 

Letters from dWen haada, wliick will a1>8olTe 
OunelvM from long aarxBtion — Tanner €f Tyhum . 



0x1 monuBg about a fortnight after 
Talbot'^ death, Clarence was sitting 
alone, thoughtful and melancholy, 
when tbe three following letters were 
pci into luB hand : — 

LETTER I. 
nunc THE DUKB or HAYESFISLD. 

** Ln me, my dear Linden, be the 
fiflii to congratulate you upon your 
iciciowion, of fortune : five thousand a 
year, Searsdale, and eighty thousand 
ponnds in the funds, are very pretty 
fiMB to starvation! Ah, my dear 
felliyw, if you had but shot that frosty 
CbacaauB of humanity, that i»Uar of 
tlie state, made not to bend, that — 
bni yon know already whom I mean, 
aad 10 I will spare you more of my 
faynentabk metaphors : had you shot 
Lord BcHTodaile, your happiness would 
BOW be complete i Everybody talks 
of yonr luck. La Meronville tending 
aa you with her white hands, the 
prettiest hands in the world — ^who 
w»nid not be wounded, even by 
Lord Borodaile, for such a nurse? 
Aad then Talbot's— yet, I will not 
speak of (Ao^ for you are very unlike 
the present generation; and who 
knoiPB but you may have some grati- 
toflk, some affection, some natural 
feeliag in you. I had ouce ; but that 
WW before I went to France — ^those 
Pfeuitians, with their fine sentiments, 
and witty philosophy, play the devil 
with one's good old ^shioned feelings. 
So Lord Aspeden is to have an Italian 
miustiy. By-theby, shall you go 
wHh hifli, or will yon not rather stay 
at home, and enjoy your new fortunes 



— hunt — race — dine out — dance — 
vote in the House of Commons, and, 
in short, do all that an Englishman 
and a gentleman should do? Omar 
nhento « splendor del secol nostra. 
Write me a line whenever you have 
nothing better to do. 

" And believe me, 

" Most truly yours, 

" Havesvibli). 
" Will you sell your black mare, or 
will you buy my brown one 1 Utrum 
korum mavia ctccipe, the only piece 
of Latin I remember." 

lbxteb from i.0rd aspkdek. 
" Mt deab Ldtden, 

" Suffer me to enter most fully 
into your feeling. Death, my friend, 
is common to all : we must submit to 
its dispensations. I heard accidentally 
of the great fortune left you by Mr. 
Talbot (your father, I suppose I may 
venture to call him). Indeed, though 
there is aailly prej udice against illegiti- 
macy, yet, as our immortal bard says, 

Whereft>r« base ? 
When ttiy dimenaions are as well compact. 
Thy mind as generous und thy shape as true 
madam's issue ! 



For my part, my dear Linden, I say, 
on your behalf, that it is very likely 
that you are a natural son, for such 
are always the luckiest and the best. 

" You have probably heard of the 
honour his Miyesty has conferred 
me, in appointing to my administra* 

tion the city of . As the 

ch<»oe of a secretary has been left 
to me, I need ndt say how happy I 
shall be to keep my promise to you. 
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Indeed, as I told Lord — yesterday 

morning, I do not know anywhere a 

young man who has more talent, or 

who plays better on the flute. 

"Adieu, my dear young friend ; 

"And belieye me, 

" Very truly yours, 

"AsPKDBir." 

LETTEB FROM MADAME DE LA 
MBRONYILLE. 

(Translated.) 

" You have done me wrong — great 
wrong. I loved you — I waited on 
you — tended you — nursed you — 
gave all up for you ; and you forsook 
me — ^forsook me without a word. 
True, that you have been engaged in 
a melancholy duty, but, at least, you 
had time to write a line, to cast a 
thought, to one who had shown for 
you the love that I have done. But we 
will pass over all this; I will not 
reproach you — ^it is beneath me. The 
vicious upbraid — the virtiuyusforgive ! 
I have for several days, left your 
house. I should never have come to 
it, had you not been wounded, and, as 
I fondly imagined, for my sake. 
Betum when you will, I shall no 
longer be there to persecute and 
torment you. 

*' Pardon this letter. I have said 
too much for myself— a hundred times 
too much to you; but I shall not sin 
agun. This intrusion is my last. 

" CSOILB DE LA MeBONVILLE." 

These letters will, probably, suffice 
to clear up that part of Clarence's 
history which had not hitherto been 
touched upon; they will show that 
Talbot's will (after several legacies to 
his old servants, his nearest connec- 
tions, and two charitable institutions, 
which he had founded, and for some 
years supported) had bequeathed the 
bulk of his property to Clarence. 
The words in which the bequest was 
made, were kind and somewhat re- 



markable. — "To my relation and 
friend, commonly known by the name 
of Clarence Linden, to whom I am 
bound alike by blood and affection," &c. 
— These expressions, joined to the 
magnitude of the bequest, the ap- 
parently unaccountable attachment 
of the old man to his heir, and the 
mystery which wrapt the origin of 
the latter, all concurred to ^ve rise 
to an opinion, easily received, and 
soon universally accredited, that 
Clarence was a natural son of the 
deceased ; and so strong in England 
is the aristocratic aversion to an un- 
known lineage, that this belief, un- 
flattering as it was, procured for 
Linden a much higher consideration, 
on the score of birth, than he might 
otherwise have enjoyed. Further- 
more will the above correspondence 
testify the general idat of Madame 
La Meronville's attachment, and the 
construction naturally put uponit Nor 
do we see much left for us to explain, 
with regard to the Frenchwoman her- 
self, which cannot equally well lie 
gleaned by any judicious aud intel- 
ligent reader, from the epistle last 
honoured by his perusaL Clarence's 
sense of gallantry did, indeed, smite 
him severely, for his negligence and 
ill requital to one, who, whatever her 
faults or follies, had at least dime 
nothing with which he. had a right to 
reproach her. It must^ however, be 
considered, in his defence, that the 
fetal event whichhadso lately occurred* 
the relapse which Clarence had snf- 
fered in consequence, and the melan- 
choly confusion and bustle in which 
the last week or ten days had been 
passed, were quite sufficient to banish 
her from his remembrance. Still she 
was a woman, and had loved, or 
seemed to love ; and Clarence, as he 
wrote to her a long, kind, and almost 
brotherly letter, in return for her own, 
felt that, in giving pain to another, 
one often suffers almost as much for 
avoiding as for committing a sin. 
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We liave said his letter was kind — 
it was also frank, and yet prudent. 
In it he said that he had long loved 
another — ^which love alone could have 
rendered him insensible to her attach- 
ment ; that he, nevertheless, should 
always recal her memory with equal 
interest and admiration; and then, 
with a tact of flattery which the 
nature of the correspondence and 
the sex of the person addressed ren- 
dered excusable, he endeavoured, as 
far as he was able, to soothe and 
please the vanity which the candour 
of his avowal was calculated to wound. 

When he had finished this letter, 
he despatched another to Lord As- 
peden, claiming a reprieve of some 
days before he answered the proposal 
of the diplomatist. After these epis- 
tolary efforts, he summoned his valet, 
and told him, apparently in a care- 
less tone, to find out if Lady West- 
borough was still in town. Then 
throwing himself on the couch, he 
wrestled with the grief and melancholy 
which the death of a friend, and more 
than a father, might well cause in a 
mind less susceptible than his, and 
counted the dull hours crawl onward 
till his servant returned. "Lady 
Westborough and all the family had 



been gone a week to their seat 

in" 

' "Well," thought Clarence, '-had 
he been alive, I could have entrusted 
my cause to a mediator ; as it is, I 
will plead, or rather assert it, myself. 
— Harrison," said he aloud, " see that 
my black mare is ready by sun-rise 
to-morrow; I shall leave town for 
some days." 

" Not in your present stateof health, 
sir, surely]" said Harrison, with the 
license of one who had been a nurse. 

"My health requires it — no more 
words, my good Harrison, see that 
I am obeyed." And Harrison, shaking 
his head doubtfully, left the room. 

" Rich, independent, free to aspire 
to the heights which in England are 
only accessible to those who join 
wealth to ambition, I have at least," 
said Clarence, proudly, " no unworthy 
pretensions even to the hand of Lady 
Flora Ardenne. If she can love me 
for myself, if she can trust to my 
honour, rely on my love, feel proud 
in my pride, and aspiring in my am* 
bition, then, indeed, this wealth will 
be welcome to me, and the disguised 
name, which has cost me so many 
mortifications, become grateful, since 
she will not disdain to share it." 
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CHAPTER LL 

A Utile draid wight. 
Of wMiiered aspect ; iKit his eje w«b keen 
With sweetsess aiarcd in russet bro*B» bedagbt. 

Thomson's Castle oflmdoletue. 

Thms holding high disoottrse, they cum to where 
The cmsed carte was at his wonted trade. 
Still tempting heedless men into his snare. 
In witching wise, as I before have said.— /&t'd. 



It was a fine, joyous summer morning 
when Clarence set out, alone, and on 
horseback, upon his enterprise of love 
and adveninre. If there be anything 
on earth more reviring and inspirit- 
ing than another, it is, to my taste, a 
bright day, a free horse, a journey of 
excitement before one, and loneliness ! 
Boosseau — in his own way, a great, 
though rather a morbid epicure of 
this world's enjoyments — talks "with 
rapture of his pedestrian rambles 
when in his first youth. But what 
are your foot-ploddrngs to the joy 
which lifts yon into air with the bound 
of your mettled steed ? 

But there are times when an iron 
and stern sadness locks, as it were, 
within itself our capacities of enjoy- 
ment; and the song of the birds, 
and the green freshness of the Summer 
morning, and the glad motion of the 
eager horse, brought neither relief 
nor change to the. musings of the 
young adventurer. 

He rode on for several miles with- 
out noticing anything on his road, 
and only now and then testifying the 
nature of his thoughts and his con- 
sciousness of solitude by brief and 
abrupt exclamations and sentences, 
which proclaimed the melancholy yet 
exciting subjects of his meditations. 
During the heat of the noon, he rested 
at a small public-house about * * * 
miles from town; and resolving to 



take his horse at least ten miles 
further before his day's journey 
ceased, he remounted towards the 
evening, and slowly resumed his way. 

He was now entering the same 
county in which he first made his 
appearance in this history. Although 
several miles from the spot on which 
the memorable night with the gipsies 
had been passed, his thoughts reverted 
to its remembrance, and he sighed as 
he recalled the ardent hopes which 
then fed and animated his heart. 
While thus musing, he heard the 
sound of hoofi) behind him, and pre- 
sently came by a sober-looking man, 
on a rough, strong pony, laden (be- 
sides its master's weight), with saddle- 
bags of uncommon size, and to all 
appearance substantially and artfully 
filled. 

Clarence looked, and, after a second 
survey, recognised the person of his 
old acquaintance Mr. Morris Brown. 

Kot equally reminiscent was the 
worshipful itinerant, who, in the great 
variety of forms and faces which it was 
his professional lot to encounter, could 
not be expected to preserve a very 
nice or distinguishing recollection of 
each. 

" Your servant, sir, your servant^** 
said Mr. Brown, as he rode his pony 
alongside of our traveller. " Are yon 
going as far as W this evening 1* 

"I hardly know yet," answered 
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Cfairenee; "th« lengih of my ride 
depeneb upon my horse rslherthan 

"Oh, welt, very "well," said Mr. 
Brown : ''but ye* will alloiT me, per- 
hspB sir, the hoaonr <^ rifling with 
yew aB far as you go." 

" Ton give me mneh gmUficatiom 
by yonr proposal, Mr. Brown ]" BaXd. 
Clarence. 

The broker looked in surprise at 
his companion. "Sfo you know me, 
sirr 

"I do,** replied Clarence. **I am 
surprised that yon have forgotten 

Slowly Mr. Brown gazed, till at last 
hii memory began to give itself the 
rowing shake — " God bless me, mt, I 
bog you a thousand pardons — ^I now 
remember you perfectljp — ^Mr. Linden, 
the nephew of my old patroness, Mrs. 
Minden. — Dear, dear, how could I 
be so forgetful ! I hope, by the by, 
sir, tbat the shirts w<»*e well. I am 
thinkiBg you will want some more. I 
have some capital cambric of curiously 
fine quiUity and texture, from the 
wndrobe of the late Lady Wadditove." 

"What, Lady Waddilove BttU !** 
cried Clarence. "Why, my g^od 
friend, you wHl offer next to Airnish 
me with pantaldxms ttom her lady- 
ship's wardrobe." 

"Why, really, sir, I^yon preserve 
yow fine spirits; but I i*o think I 
hare one or two pair of plum-ooioured 
velvet inexpressibles, that passed 'into 
my possession when her hd jship's hus- 
buMl died, which might, perhaps, with 
a leeUe alteration, fit you, and at all 
events, would be a very elegant present 
from a gentleman to his valet." 

"Well, Mr. Brown, whenever I or 
my valet wear pium-colenred velvet 
breeches, I will certainly purchase 
tkoie m your possession; but, to 
change the subjoct, can you inform 
m« what have become of my old host 
and kMrtesft, tiM CoppenMases, of Cop- 
pens BewerV* 



** Oh, sir, they are the same as ever 
— ^nioe genteel people they are, too. 
Master Adolphue has grown into a 
fine young gentleman, very nearly as 
tall as you and / are. His worthy 
father preserves his jovial vein, and is 
very merry whenever I call there. 
Indeed, it was but last week that he 
made an admirable witticism. * Bob,' 
said he — (Tom — you remember Tom, 
or De Warens, as Mrs. Copperas was 
pleased to call him — ^Tom is gone) — 
'Bob, have you stopt the coach?' 
'Yes, sir,' said Bob. 'And what 
coach is itf asked Mr. Copperas. 
' It be the Swallow, sir,' said the boy. 
'The SwaUow! oh, very well,* cried 
Mr. Copperas; 'then, now, having 
swallowed in the roll, I will e'en roll 
in the Swallow 1* — Ha! ha! ha! sir, 
very facetious, was it not T 

"Very, indeed," said Clarence; 
"and so Mr. De Warens has gone; 
how came that T 

" Why, sir, you see, the boy wjis 
always of a gap turn, and he took to 
frisking it, as he called it, of a night, 
and so he was taken up for thrashing 
a watchman, and appeared before 
Sir John, the magistrate, the next 
morning." 

"Caractactts before Caesar!" ob- 
served Linden ; " and what said 
Cwsar?" 

" Sir !" said Mr. Brown. 

** I mean, what said Sir John T 

" Oh ! he asked him his name, and 
Tom, whose head Mrs. Copperas (poor 
good woman!) had crammed with 
pride enough for fifty foot -boys, 
replied, * De Warens,* with all the air 
of a man of independence. 'De 
Warens!' cried Sir John, amazed, 
* we'H have no De's here : take him to 
Bridewell!* and so, Mrs. Copperas, 
being without a foot-boy, sent for me, 
and I supplied her — with Bob *" 

" Out of the late Lady Waddilove's 
wjutlrobe too ?" said Clarence. 

" Ha, ha ! that's well, very well, sir. 
Jffo, not exactly, but he was a son of 
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her late ladyship's coachman. Mr. 
Copperas has had two other servants 
of the name of Bob before, but this is 
the biggest of all, so he humorously 
calls him * Triple Bob Major !' You 
observe that road to the right, sir — ^it 
leads to the mansion of an old 
customer of mine, General Cornelius 
St. Leger! many a good bargain have 
I sold to his sister. Heaven rest her! 
— when she died, I lost a good friend, 
tbough she was a litle hot or so, to be 
sure. But she had a relation, a young 
lady — such a lovely, noble looking 
creature — it did one's heart, ay, and 
one's eyes also, good to look at her ; 
and she's gone too — ^well, well, one 
loses one's customers sadly ; it makes 
me feel old and comfortless to think of 
it. Now, yonder, as far as you can see 
among those distant woods, lived 
another Mend of mine, to whom I 
offered to make some very valuable 
presents upon his marriage with the 
young lady I spoke of just now, but, 
poor gentleman, he had not time to 
accept them ; he lost his property by 
a lawsuit, a few months after he was 
married, and a very different person 
now has Mordaunt Court." 

" Mordaunt Court!" cried Clarence; 
"do you mean to say that Mr. Mor- 
daunt has lost that property 1" 

" Why, sir, one Mr. Mordaunt has 
lost it, and another has gained it : but 
the real Mr. Mordaunt has not an acre 
in this county or elsewhere, I fear, 
poor gentleman. He is universally 
regretted, for he was very good and 
veiy generous, though they say he was 
also mighty proud and reserved ; but, 
for my part, I never perceived it. If 
one is not proud one's self, Mr. linden, 
one is very little apt to be hurt by 
pride in other people." 

''And where is Mr. Algernon 
Mordaunt V asked Clarence, as he 
recalled his interview with that 
person, and the interest with which 
Algernon then inspired him. 

" That> sir, is more than any of us 



can say. He has disappeared aXUh 
gether. Some declare that he has 
gone abroad, others that he is living 
in Wales in the greatest poverty. 
However, wherever he is, I am sure 
that he cannot be rich ; for the law- 
suit quite ruined him, and the young 
lady he married had not a farthing." 

"Poor Mordaunt," said Clarence, 
musingly. 

** I think, sir, that the squire wonld 
not be best pleased if he heard yon 
pity him. I don't know why, but he 
certainly looked, walked, and moved 
like one whom you felt it veiy hard 
to pity. But I am thinking that it 
is a great shame that the general 
should not do anything for Mr. Mor> 
daunt's wife, for she was his own flesh 
and blood ; and I am sure Jte had no 
cause to be angiy at her manying a 
gentleman of such old &mily as Mr. 
Mordaunt. I am a great stickler for 
birth, sir — I learnt that from the late 
Lady W. * Brown,' she said, and I 
shall never forget her ladyship's air 
when she did say it, ' Brown, respect 
your superiors, and never fail into 
the hands of the republicans and 
atheists!'" 

" And why," said Clarence, who was 
much interested in ^ordaunt's fate, 
" did General St Leger withhold his 
consent?" 

" That we don't exactly know, sir ; 
but some say, that Mr. Mordannt was 
very high and proud with the general, 
and the general was, to the full, as 
fond of Ms parse as Mr. Mordaunt 
could be of his pedigree — and so, I 
suppose, one pride clashed against the 
other, and ,made a quarrel between 
them." 

"Would not the general, ^then, 
relent after the marriage 1" 

" Ohl no, sir — for it was a nmaway 
affiilr. Miss Diana St Leger, hU 
sister, was as hot as ginger npon it^ 
and fretted and worried the poor 
general, who was never of the mildest^ 
about the match, till at last he forbade 
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the poor young lady's very name to 
be mentioned. And when Miss Diana 
died abont two years ago^ he suddenly 
introduced a tawny sort of crehir, 
whom they call a mulatto or creole, 
or some such thing, into the house ; 
and it seems that he has had several 
children by her, whom he never durst 
own during Miss Diana's life, but 
whom he now declares to be his heirs. 
Well — they rule him with a rod of 
iron, and suck him as dry as an 
orange. They are a bad, griping set, 
all of them ; and, I am sure, I don't 
say so from any selfish feeling, Mr. 
Linden, though they have forbid me 
the house, and called me, to my very 
face, an old cheating Jew. Think of 
ikaiy sir I — I, whom the late Lady W. 
in her exceeding friendship used to 
call 'honest Brown' — I whom your 
worthy — " 

''And who," uncourteously inter- 
rupted Clarence," has Mordaunt Court 
now?" 

" Why, a distant relation of the last 
squire's, an elderly gentleman who 
calls himself Mr. Vavasour Mordaunt. 
I am going there to-morrow morning, 
for I still keep up a connexion with 
the family. Indeed the old gentleman 
])ought a lovely little ape of me, 
which I did intend as a present to the 
late (as I may call him) Mr. Mordaunt ; 
so, though I will not say I exactly like 
him — he is a hard hand at a bargain 
— ^yet at least I wiU not deny him his 
due." 

"What sort of person is he] What 
character does he bear]" asked 
Clarence. 

"I really find it hard to answer 
that question," said the gossiping 
Mr. Brown. " In great things he is 
veiy lavish and ostentatious, but in 
small things he is very penurious and 
saving, and miser-like — ^and all for 
one son, who is deformed and very 



sickly. He seems to doat on that 
boy ; and now I have got two or three 
little presents in these bags for Mr. 
Henry. Heaven forgive me, but when 
I look at the poor creature, with his 
face all drawn up, and his sour, 
ill-tempered voice, and his limbs 
crippled, I almost think it would be 
better if he were in his grave, and the 
rightful Mr. Mordaunt, who would 
then be the next of kin, in his place." 

"So then, there is only this un- 
happy cripple between Mr. Mordaunt 
and the property V said Clarence. 

" Exactly so, sir. But will you let 
me ask where you shall put up at 

W % I will wait upon you, if you 

will give me leave, with some very 
curious and valuable articles, highly 
desirable either for yourself or for 
little presents to your friends." 

" I thank you," said Clarence, " I 

shall make no stay at W , but I 

shall be glad to see you in town next 
week. Favour me, meanwhile, by 
accepting this trifle." 

" Nay, nay, sir," said Mr. Brown, 
pocketing the money — " I really can- 
not accept this — anything in the way 
of exchange — a ring, or a seal, or — ^" 

"No, no, not at present," said 
Clarence ; " the night is coming on, 
and I shall make the best of my way. 
(Goodbye, Mr. Brown ;" and Clarence 
trotted o£f; but he had scarce got 
sixty yards before he heard the 
itinerant merchant cry out — "Mr, 
Linden, Mr. Linden!" and looking 
back, he beheld the honest Brown 
putting his shaggy pony at full speed, 
in order to overtake him : so he pulled 
up. 

"Well, Mr. Brown, what do you 
wantl" 

" Why, you see, sir, you gave me 
no exact answer about the plum- 
coloured velvet inexpressibles," said 
Mr. Brown. 
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Are we oontenmed !— 7%« Double Marriagt. 



It was dusk when Olm-ence arriTed st 
tbe ¥617 same inn at which, more 
than £ve years ago, he had assumed 
.his present name. As he recalled the 
note addressed to him, and the sum 
(his whole fortune) which it contained, 
he could not help amiling at the 
change his lot had since then under- 
gone : hut the smile soon withered 
when he thought of the kind and 
paternal hand from which that change 
had proceeded, and knew that his 
gratitude was no longer arailing, and 
that that hand, in pouring its last 
fikvours upon him, had become cold. 
He wafi ushered into No. Four, and 
left to his meditaUonB till bed time. 

The next day he recommenced his 
journey. Westborough Park was, 
though in another county, within a 
short ride of W ; but as he ap- 
proached it, the diaraoter of the 
scenery became essentially changed. 
jBare, bold, and meagre, the features 
of the country bore somewhat of a 
Scottish character. On the right 
side of the road was a precipitous and 
perilous descent, and some workmen 
were placing posts along a path for 
foot-passengers on that side nearest 
the carriage-road, probably with a 
view to preserve unwary coachmen 
or equestrians from the dangerous 
vicinity to the descent, which a dark 
night might cause them to incur. As 
Clarence looked idly on the work- 
men, and painfully on the crumbling 
and fearful descent I have described, 
he little thought that that spot 
would, a few years after, become the 
scene of a catastrophe affecting in the 
most powerful degree the interests of 



his future life. Our young traveller 
put up his horse at a small inn,bearing 
the Westborough arms, and situated 
at a i^ort distaDce from the paik 
gates. Now that he was so near Ms 
mistress — now that less than an 
hour, nay, tjum the fourth part of an 
hour, might place him before her, and 
decide his fate, his heart, which hftd 
hitherto sustained him, grew fiunt, 
and presented, first fear, then anxiety, 
and, at last, despondency to his 
imagination and forebodings. 

"At all events," said he, "I will 
aee h^ alone before I will confer with 
her artful and proud mother, or her 
cipher of a £Etther. I will then tell 
her all my history, and open to her 
ail my seCTcts: I will only coneeal 
from her my present fc^unes, for 
even if rumour should have informed 
ber of them, it will be ea^ to give 
the report no sanction; I have a 
right to that trial. When she is oon- 
vineed that, at least, neither my birth 
nor character can disgrace her, I shall 
see if her love can «[iable her to over- 
look my supposed poverty, and to 
share my uncertain lot. If so, there 
will be some triumph in undeceiving 
her error and rewarding her gene- 
rosity : if not, I shall be saved from 
involving my happiness with that of 
one who looks only to my worldly 
possessions. I owe it to her, it ifi 
true, to show her that I am no Vom- 
bom pretender ; but I owe it also to 
myself to ascertain if my own indi- 
vidual qualities are sufficient to gain 
her hand." 

Fraught with these ideas, which 
were natural enough to a man whose 
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peenliar ckcunstanoeB were well cal- 
culated to make him feel satlier soured 
and sospieious, and whose pride had 
been severely woanded by the con- 
tempt with which his letter had been 
treated — Clarence walked into the 
park, and, hovering around the house, 
watched and waited that opportsnity 
of addressing Ijuly Flora, which he 
trusted her habits of walking would 
afford him; but hours rolled away, 
the evening set in, and Lady Flora 
had not once quitted the house. 

More disappointed and sick at 
heart than he liked to confess, Cla- 
rence returned to hi^ inn, took Ms 
solitaiy^meal, and stroiling once more 
into the park, watched beneath the 
windows till midnight, endeavouring 
to guess which were the casements of 
her apartments, and feeling hie heart 
beat high at every light which flashed 
forth, and disappeared, and every form 
which flitted across the windows of 
the great staircase. Little did Lady 
Flora, as she sat in her room alone, 
and, in tears, mused over Clarence's 
fancied worthlessness and infidelity, 
and told her heart again and again 
that she loved no more — little did 
she know whose eye kept vigils with- 
out, or whose feet brushed away the 
rank dews beneath her windows, or 
whose thoughts, though not alto- 
gether unmingled with reproach, were 
riveted with all the ardour of a young 
and first love upon her. 

It was unfortunate for Linden that 
he had no opportunity of personally 
pleading his suit; his altered form 
and faded countenance would at least 
have insured a hearing and an interest 
for his honest though somewhat 
haughty sincerity; but though that 
day, and the next, and the next, were 
passed, in the most anxious and 
unremitting vigilance, Clarence only 
once caught a glimpse of Lady Flora, 
and then she was one amidst a large 
party; and Clarence, fearful of a 
premature and untimely discovery. 



was forced to retire into the thick- 
nesses of the park, and lose the soli- 
taiy rewBid of hie watches ahnost as 
aooB as he had won it. 

Wearied a&d racked by his sus- 
pense, asd despairing of obtaining 
any favourable opportunity for an 
interview, without such a request, 
Clarenee at last resolved to write to 
Lady Flora, entreating her assent to 
a meeting, in which he pledged him- 
self to clear up all* that had hitherto 
seemed doubtfol in his conduot or 
mysteriMia in his character. Though 
respectful, urgent, and bearing the 
impress of truth and feeling, the tone 
of the letter was certainly that of a 
man who conceived he had a right to 
a little resentment for the past, and a 
little eonfidence for the future. It 
was what might well be written by 
one who imagined his aflection had 
once been returned, but would as 
certainly have been deemed very pre- 
sumptuous by a lady who thought 
that the aflection itself was a liberty. 

Having penned this epistle, the 
next care was how to convey it. After 
much deliberation, it was at last 
committed to the care of a little girl, 
the daughter of the lodge-keeper, 
whom Lady Flora thrice a week per- 
sonally instructed in the mysteries of 
spelling, reading, and calligraphy. 
With many injunctions to deliver 
the letter only to the hands of the 
beautiful teacher, Clarence trusted 
his despatches to the little scholar, 
and, with a trembling frame, and 
wistful eye, watched Susan take her 
road, with her green satchel and her 
shining cheeks, to the great house. 

One hour, two hours, three hours, 
passed, and the messenger had not 
returned. Bestless and impatient, 
Clarence walked back to his inn, and 
had not been there many minutes 
I before a servant, in the Westborough 
livery, ^appeared at the door of the 
humble hostelry, and left the following 
letter for his perusal and gratification. 
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"Sir, 

''The letter intended for my 
daughter, has just been given to me 
by Lady Westborough. I know not 
what gave rise to the language, or 
the very extraordinary request for a 
clandestine meeting, which you have 
thought proper to address to Lady 
Flora Ardenne; but you will allow 
me to observe, that if you intend to 
confer upon my daughter the honour 
of a matrimonial proposal, she fully 
concurs with me and her mother in 
the negative which I feel necessitated 
to put upon your obliging offer. 

''I need not add that all corre- 
spondence with my daughter must 
close here. I have the honojir to be, 
"Sir, 
" Your very obedient servant, 

** Westbobouqh." 

" Westborough Park. 
" To Clarence Linden, Esq." 

Had Clarence's blood been turned 



to fire, his veins could not have 
swelled and burnt with a fiercer heat 
than they did, as he read the above 
letter— a masterpiece, perhaps, in the 
line of what may be termed the 
" d d civil " of epistolary fiivours. 
** Insufferable arrogance ! " he mut- 
tered within his teeth. ** I will live 
to repay it. Perfidious, unfeeling 
woman — ^what an escape I have had 
of her I — Now, now, I am on the 
world, and alone, thank Heaven. I 
will accept Aspeden's offer, and leave 
this country ; when I return, it shall 
not be as a humble suitor to Lady 
Flora Ardenne. Pish ! how the name 
sickens me : but come, I have a father 
— ^at least a nominal one. He is old 
and weak, and may die before I return. 
I will see him once more, and then, 
hey for Italy ! Oh ! I am so happy — 
so happy at my freedom and escape. 
What, ho! — waiter! — my horse in- 
stantly ! " 
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CHAPTER LIII. 



iticr,— What has thy father done ? 
Beat^yfh&t have I done ? 
im I not innocent ?—The Cenci. 



The twilight was darkening slowly 
over a room of noble dimensions, and 
costly fashion. Although it was the 
height of summer^ a low fire burnt in 
the grate ; and, stretching his hands 
oyer the feeble flame, an old man, of 
about sixty, sate in an arm chair, 
curiously carved with armorial bear- 
ings. The dim, yet fitful flame, cast 
its upward light upon a countenance, 
stem, haughty, and repellent, where 
the passions of youth and manhood 
had dug themselves graves in many 
an iron line and deep furrow: the 
forehead, though high, was narrow 
and compressed — ^the brows sullenly 
overhung the eyes, and the nose, 
which was singularly prominent and 
decided, age had sharpened, and 
brought out, as it were, till it gave a 
stubborn and very forbidding expres- 
fflon to the more sunken features 
over which it rose with exaggerated 
dignity. Two bottles of wine, a few 
dried preserves, and a water glass, 
richly chased, and ornamented with 
gold, showed that the inmate of the 
apartment had passed the hour of the 
principal repast, and his loneliness at 
a time usually social, seemed to indi- 
cate that few olive branches were 
accustomed to overshadow his table. 

The windows of the dining-room 
reached to the ground, and without, 
the closing light just enabled one to 
see a thick copse of wood, which, at a 
very brief interval of turf, darkened 
immediately opposite the house. 
While the old man was thus bending 
over the fire and conning his evening 
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contemplations, a figure stole from 
the copse I have mentioned, and 
approaching the window, looked pry- 
ingly into the apartment ; then with 
a noiseless hand it opened the spring 
of the casement, which was framed on 
a peculiar and old-fashioned construc- 
tion, that required a practised and 
familiar touch — entered the apart- 
ment, and crept on, silent and unper- 
ceived by the inhabitant of the room, 
till it paused and stood motionless, 
with folded arms, scarce three steps 
behind the high back of the old 
man's chair. 

In a few minutes the latter moved 
from his position, and slowly rose; 
the abruptness with which he turned, 
brought the dark figure of the in- 
truder full and suddenly before him: 
he started bacik, and cried in an 
alarmed tone — " Who is there 1 " 

The stranger made no reply. 

The old man, in a voice in which 
anger and pride mingled with fear, 
repeated the question. The figure 
advanced, dropped the cloak in which 
it was wrapped, and presenting the 
features of Clarence Linden, said, in 
a low but clear tone, 

"Your son." 

The old man dropped his hold of 
the bell rope, which he had just before 
seized, and leaned as if for support 
against the oak wainscot; Clarence 
approached. 

" Yes ! " said he, mournfully, "your 
unfortunate, your offending, but your 
guiltless son. More than five years I 
have been banished from your house ; 
H 12 
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I have been thrown, while yet a boy, 
without friends, without guidance, 
without name, upon the wide world, 
and to the mercy of chance. I come 
now to you as a man, claiming no 
assistance and uttering no reproach, 
but to tell you that him whom an 
earthly father rejected, God has pre- 
served; that without one unworthy 
or debasing act, I have won for myself 
the friends who support, and the 
^fealth which dignifies, lile, — since it 
r^Qiders it independent. Through all 
the disadvantages I have struggled 
against, I have preserred, unimpaired 
my honour, and unsullied my conr 
science ; you have disowned, but yon 
might have claimed me without 
shame. Father, theiie hands are 
clean!" 

A strong and evident emoticn 
shook the old man's firame. He 
raised himself to his full height, 
which was still tall and commanding, 
and in a voice, the natural harshness 
of which was rendered yet more re- 
p^lent by pas^on, replied, " Boy ! 
your presumption is insufferable. 
What to me ifl yoor wretched fiite] 
Go — go — go to your miserable 
mother ; find her oat — daim kindred 
t^re; live together, toil together, 
rot together ; but come not to me I — 
disgrace to my bouse — ask not ad- 
mittance to my affiBctions; th3 law 
may give you my name, but sooner 
would I be torn piece-meal than own 
your right to it If you want money, 
name the sum, take it; cut up my 
fortune to shreds — seioe my property 
— revel on it — but come not here. 
This house is sacred ,• polhite it not : 
I dsown you ; I dtsoard you ; I — ay, 
J detest — I loathe you ! " 

And with these woi^ds, which came 
forth as if heaved from the inmost 
heart of the speaker, who dtook witk 
the fury he endeavoured to siifley he 
fell ba(^ into his chair, and fixed his 
eyes, which glared fearfully tfarongii 
the increasing darlcness i^>on Linden, 



who stood high, erect, and sorrowfully 
before him. 

"Alas, my lord!" said Clarence, 
with moum^l bitterness, " have not 
the years which have seared your form 
and whitened your locks brought 
some meekness to your rancour, some 
mercy to your injustice, for one 
whose only crime against you seems 
to have been his birth. But I said 
I came not to reproach — ^nor do I, 
Many a Mtter hour, many a pang of 
shame, and mortification, and miseiy, 
which have made scars in my heart 
that will never wear away, my wrongs 
have cost me — but let them pass. 
Let tlkcm not swell your future and 
last account viienever it be required. 
I am about to leave this cootry, 
with a heavy and foreboding heart ; 
we may never meet again on earth. 
I ha¥e no longer any wid, any chaiMe 
of resuming the name you have de- 
prived me of. I shall never tkmst 
myself on your relationship, or cross 
your view. Lavi^ your weal^ npon 
him whom you have placed so im- 
measurably above me in yonr a£feo- 
tions. But I have not desenred yonr 
curse, fsAheit ; give me your blessing, 
and let me depart in peace." 

'^ Peace 1 and what peace haf« I 
hadi — what respite from gnawing 
shame, the foulness and leproqr of 
humiliation and reproach, since — 
since — % But this is not yoor faalt, 
yon say : no, no— it is amH^io^ ; and 
you are only the mark of my stigma, 
my disgrace, not its perpetealor. 
Ha! a nice distinction, truly. My 
blessing, yon say I Come, knael ; 
kned, boy, and have it ! " 

Clurence approached, and stood 
bending and bare-headed before his 
fadier, but he kndt not 

"Why do you not kned!" cried 
the old man, vehemently. 

"It is the attitude of the injursr, 
not <^ the injured r said Clarence, 
firmly. 

" Injured !- 
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it not I who am injured 1 Do you 
not read it in my brow — here, here V 
and the old man struck his clenched 
hand violently against his temples. 
" Was I not injured?" — (he continued, 
sinking his voice into a key un- 
naturally low) — "did I not trust 
implicitly] — did I not give up my 
heart without suspicion 1 — ^was I not 
duped deliciously] — ^was I not kind 
enoagh, blind enough, fool enongh — 
suid was I not betrayed — damnably, 
filthily betrayed] But that was no 
iigury. Was not my old age turned, 
asai^ess tree, a poisoned sining? — 
were not my days made a curse to 
me, and my ni^ts a torture! — was I 
not, am I not, a mock, and a bye- 
wocd, and a miserable, impotent, 
unavenged old man ? Injured ! — But 
this is no iiyury! — Boy, boy, what 
are your wrongs to mine?" 

"Father!" cried Clarence, depre- 
eatingly, " I am not the cause of your 
WT(mg8 : is it just that the innocent 
should suffer for l^e guilty?" 

" 3peak not in that voice ! " cried 
tite old man — " th^ Yoiee I— fie, fie 



on it. Hence! away! — away, boy! 
— why tarry you 1 — My son, and have 
that voice?— Pooh, you are not my 
son. Ha, ha ! — my son !" 

*' What am I, then ?" said Clarence, 
soothingly; for he was shocked and 
g^eved, rather than irritated, by a 
wrath which partook so strongly of 
insanity. 

" I will tell you," cried the father— 
"1 will tell you what you are — ^you 
are my curse!" 

"Farewell!" said Clarence, much 
agitated, and retiring to the window 
by which he had entered; "may 
your heart never smite you for your 
cruelty ! Farewell ! — may the blesi^g 
you have withheld from me be with 
you!" 

"Stop! — stay!" cried the &thef; 
for his fury was checked for one 
moment, and his nature, fierce as it 
was, relented : but Clarence was 
already gone, and the miserable old 
man was left alone to darkness, and 
solitude, and the passions which can 
make a hell of the human heart ! 
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CHAPTER LIT. 

Sed quce praeclara, et prospera tanti, 

Ut rebus Istis par sit mensura malorum.*— Juvenal. 



Wb are now transported to a &ther 
and a son of a very different stamp. 

It was about the hour of one, p.m., 
when the door of Mr. Vavasour 
Mordaunt's study was thrown open, 
and the servant announced Mr. 
Brown. 

*' Your servant, sir — ^your servant, 
Mr. Henry," said the itinerant, bow- 
ing low to the two gentlemen thus 
addressed. The former, Mr. Vavasour 
Mordaunt, might be about the same 
age as Linden's father. A shrewd, 
sensible, ambitious man of the world, 
he had made his way from the state 
of a younger brother, with no fortune 
and very little interest, to considerable 
wealth, besides the property he had 
acquired by law, and to a degree of 
consideration for general influence 
and personal ability, which, con- 
sidering he had no official or parlia- 
mentary rank, very few of his equals 
enjoyed. Persevering, steady, crafty, 
and possessiug, to an eminent degree, 
that happy art of * carUijig* which 
opens the readiest way to character 
and consequence, the rise and reputa- 
tion of Mr. Vavasour Mordaunt 
appeared less to be wondered at than 
envied ; yet, even envy was only for 
those who could not look beyond the 
surface of things. He was at heart 
an anxious and unhappy man. The 
evil we do in the world is often 
paid back in the bosom of home. 
Mr. Vavasour Mordaunt was, like 



* But what excellence or prosperity so 
fT'-eat that there should be an equal measure 
of evils for our Joys. 



Crauford, what might be termed a 
mistaken utilitarian: he had lived 
utterly and invariably for self; but 
instead of uniting self-interest with 
the interest of others, he considered 
them as perfectly incompatible ends. 
But character was among the greatest 
of all objects to him ; so that, though 
he had rarely deviated into what 
might fairly be termed a virtue, he 
had never transgressed what might 
rigidly be called a propriety. He 
had not the aptitude, the wit, the 
moral audacity of Crauford : he could 
not have indulged in one offence 
with impunity, by a mingled courage 
and hypocrisy in veiling others — he 
was the slave of the forms which 
Crauford subjugated to himself. He 
was only so far resembling Crauford, 
as one man of the world resembles 
another in selfishness and dissimula- 
tion: he could be dishonest, not 
villainous, much less a villain upon 
system. He was a canteTy Crauford a 
hypocrite : his uttered opinions were, 
like Crauford's, differing from his 
conduct ; but he bdieved the truth of 
the former even while sinning in the 
latter : he canted so sincerely that 
the tears came in his eyes when he 
spoke. Never was there a man 
more exemplary in words : people 
who departed from him went away 
impressed with the idea of an excess 
of honour — a plethora of conscience. 
"It was almost a pity," said they, 
"that Mr. Vavasour was so roman- 
tic ;" and thereupon they named him 
as executor to their wills and guardian 
to their sons. None but he could, in 
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carrying the lawsuit against Mordaunt, 
have lost nothing in reputation by 
success. But there was something so 
specious, so ostensibly fair in his 
manner and words, while he was 
raining Mordaunt, that it was im- 
possible not to suppose he was 
actuated by the purest motives, the 
most noly desire for justice — not for 
himself, he said, for he was old, and 
already rich enough, — ^but for his son ! 
From that son came the punishment 
of all his offences — ^the black drop at 
the bottom of a bowl, seemingly so 
sparkling. To him, as the father 
grew old, and desirous of quiet, 
Yavasour had transferred all his 
selfishness, as if to a securer and 
more durable firm. The child, when 
young, had been singularly handsome 
and intelligent ; and Vavasour, as he 
toiled and toiled at his ingenious and 
graceful cheateries, pleased himself 
with anticipating the importance and i 
advantages the heir to his labours 
would enjoy. For that son he cer- 
tainly had persevered more arduously 
than otherwise he might have done 
in the lawsuit, of the justice of which 
he better satisfied the world than his 
own breast; for that son he rejoiced 
as he looked around the stately halls 
and noble domain from which the 
rightful possessor had been driven; 
for that son he extended economy 
into penuriousness, and hope into 
anxiety; and, too old to expect much 
more from the world himself, for that 
son he anticipated, with a wearing 
and feverish fancy, whatever wealth 
could purchase, beauty win, or in- 
tellect command. 

But as if, like the Castle of Otranto, 
there was something in Mordaunt 
Court which contained a penalty and 
a doom for the usurper, no sooner 
had Yavasour possessed himself of 
his kinsman's estate, than the pros- 
perity of his life dried and withered 
away, like Jonah's gourd, in a single 
night. His son, at the age of thir- 



teen, fell from a scaffold, on which 
the workmen were making some 
extensive alterations in the old house, 
and became a cripple and a vale- 
tudinarian for life. But still Yavasour, 
always of a sanguine temperament, 
cherished a hope that surgical assist- 
ance might restore him : from place 
to place, from professor to professor, 
from quack to quack, he carried the 
unhappy boy, and as each remedy 
failed, he was only the more impatient 
to devise a new one. But as it was 
the mind as well as person of his son 
in which the father had stored up 
his ambition ; so, in despite of this 
fearful accident, and the wretched 
health by which it was followed, 
Yavasour never suffered his son to 
rest from the tasks, and tuitions, and 
lectures of the various masters by 
whom he was surrounded. The poor 
boy, it is true, deprived of physical 
exertion, and naturally of a serious 
disposition, required very little urging 
to second his father's wishes for his 
mental improvement; and as the 
tutors were all of the orthodox 
university calibre, who imagine that 
there is no knowledge (but vanity) in 
any other works than those in which 
their own education has consisted; so 
Henry Yavasour became at once the 
victor and victim of Bentleys and 
Scaligers, word-weighers and metre- 
scanners, till, utterly ignorant of 
everything which could have softened 
his temper, dignified his misfortunes, 
and reconciled him to his lot, he was 
sinking fast into the grave, soured 
by incessant pain into moroseness, 
envy, and bitterness; exhausted by 
an unwholesome and useless applica- 
tion to unprofitable studies; an 
excellent scholar (as it is termed), 
with the worst regulated and worst 
informed mind of almost any of his 
contemporaries equal to himself in 
the advantages of ability, original 
goodness of disposition, and the costly 
and profuse expenditure of educatioo. 
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But the vain father, as he heard, 
on all sides, of his son's talents, saw 
nothing sinister in their direction; 
and though the poor boy grew daily 
more contracted in mind and broken 
in frame, Yavasour yet hugged more 
and more closely to his breast the 
hope of ultimate cure for the latter, 
and future glory for the former. So 
he went on heaping money, and ex- 
tending acres, and planting, and 
improving, and building, and hoping, 
and anticipating, for one at whose 
very feet the grave was already dug ! 

But we left Mr. Brown in the 
study, making his bow and pro- 
fessions of service to Mr. Vavasour 
Mordaunt and his son, 

"Good day, honegt Brown," said 
the former, a middle-sized and rather 
stout man, with a well-powdered 
head, and a sharp, shrewd, and very 
sallow countenance; "good day — 
have you brought any of the foreign j 
liqueurs you spoke of, for Mr. Henry]*' 

"Yes, sir, I have some curiously] 
fine eau dor and liqueur dee Uea, 
besides the maraequino and curacoa. I 
The late Lady Waddilove honoured 
my taste in these matters with her 
especial approbation." 

"My dear boy," said Vavasour, 
turning to his son, who lay extended 
on the couch, reading, not the Pro- 
metheus (that most noble drama ever 
created), but the notes upon it — " my 
dear boy, as you are fond of liqueurs, 
I desired Brown to get some pecu- 
liarly fine ; perhaps " 

"Pish !" said the son, fretfully in- 
tarupting him, "do, I beseedx you, 
take your hand ofi^ my shoulder. See 
now, you have made me lose my 
place. I really do wish you would 
leave me alone for one moment in 
the day." 

" I beg your pardon, Henry," said 
the father, looking reverently on the 
Greek characters which his son pre- 
ferred to the newspaper. " It is very 
vezatioiu^ I own ; but do taste these 



liqueurs. Dr. Lukewarm said you 
might have everything you liked — *' 

" But quiet ! " muttered the cripple. 

" I assure you, sir," said the waa- 
dering merchant, "that th^ are 
excellent ; allow me, Mr. VavMVor 
Mordaunt, to ring for a corksarr. 
I really do think, sir, that Mr. Henry 
looks much better — ^I declare he has 
quite a colour." 

"Ko, indeed!" said Vavwonr, 
eagerly. ** Well, it seems to me, too, 
that lie is getting better. I intend 

him to try Mr. E 's patent coBar 

in a day or two; but that will in 
some measure prevent his reading. 
A great pity : for I am very anzions 
that he should lose no time in his 
studies just at present. He goea to 
Cambridge in October." 

" Indeed, sir. Well, he will set tlie 
town in a blaze, I guess, sir ! Bveiy 
body says what a fine scholar Mr. 
Henry is — even in the servants' 
halll" 

" Ay, ay," said Vavasour, gratified 
even by this praise, "he is oleTer 
enough. Brown ; and, what n more,** 
(and here Vavasour's look grew sane^- 
fied,) "he is good enough. His 
principles do equal honour to his 
head and heart. He would be no som 
of mine if he were not as much the 
gentleman as the scholar." 

The youth lifted his heavy and 
distorted face from his book, and a 
sneer raised his lip for a moment; 
but a sudden spasm of pain seiong 
him, the expression changed, and 
Vavasour, whose eyes were fixed npmi 
him, hastened to his assistance. 

" Throw open the window, Brown ; 
ring the bell — call — *' 

" Pooh, father," cried the boy, with 
a sharp, angry voice, " I am not going 
to die yet, nor faint either ; but it is 
all your fkult. If you wiU have those 
odious, vulgar people here for fntr 
own pleasure, at least suffer mt^ 
another day, to retire." 

" My s<m, my son ! " said tin 
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grieved father, in reproachful anger, 
"it was my anxiety to give you 
some trifling enjoyment that brought 
Brown here — ^you must be sensible 
of that!" 

" You tease me to death," grumbled 
the peevish unfortunate. 

" Well, sir," said Mr. Brown, "shall 
I leave the bottles herel or do you 
please that I should give them to the 
butler 1 I see that I am displeasing 
and troublesome to Mr. Henry ; but 
as my worthy friend and patroness, 
the late Lady — ** 

" Gk>— go — honest Brown ! " said 
Vavasour, (who desired every man's 
good word) — "go, and give the 
liqueurs to Preston. Mr. Henry is 
extremely sorry that he is too unwell 
to see you now; and I — I have the 
heart of a Mher for his sufferings." 

Mr. Brown withdrew. "'Odious 
and vulgar," " said he to himself, in a 
little fury — for Mr. Brown peculiarly 
valued himself on his gentility — 
" ' odious and vulgar ! ' To think of 
his little lordship uitermg such shame- 
ful words ! However, I will go into 
the steward's room, and abuse him 
there. But, I suppose, I shall get no 
dinner in this house — no, not so 
much as a crust of bread ; for while 
the old gentleman is launching out 
into such prodigious expenses on a 
great scale — making heathenish tem- 
ples, and spoiling the fine old house 
wit^ his new picture gallery and 
nonsense — he is so close in small 
matters, that I warrant not a candle- 
end escapes him — griping and pinch- 
ing, and squeezing with one hand, 



and scattering money, as if it were 
dirt, with the other — and all for that 
cross, ugly, deformed, little whipper- 
snapper of a son. ' Odious and 
vulgar,' indeed 1 What shocking 
language! Mr. Algernon Mordaunt 
would never have made use of such 
words, I know. And, bless me, now 
I think of it^ I wonder where that 
poor gentleman is — ^the young heir 
here is not long for this world, I can 
see; and who knows but what Mi. 
Algernon may be in great distress; 
and I am sure, as far as four hundred 
pounds, or even a thousand, go, I 
would not mind lending it him, only 
upon the post-obits of Squire Vavasour 
and his hopeful. I like doing a kind 
thing ; and Mr. Algernon was always 
very good to me; and I am sure I 
don't care about the security, though 
I think it will be as sure as sixpence ; 
for the old gentleman must be past 
sixty, and the young one is the worse 
life of the two. And when he's gone — 
what relation 80 near as Mr. Algernon? 
We should help one another — ^it is 
but one's duty : and if he is in great 
distress he would not mind a hand- 
some premium. Well, nobody can 
say Morris Brown is not as charitable 
as the best christian breathing ; and, 
as the late Lady Waddilove veiy 
justly observed, * Brown, believe me, 
a prudent risk is the surest gain ! ' I 
will lose no time in finding the late 
squire out.** 

Muttering over these reflections, 
Mr. Brown took his way to the 
steward's room. 
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CHAPTER LV. 
Ctor.— Hoir, two letters J—The Lover's Progress. 



L8TTEB FROM CLARENCE LINDEN, ESQ., 
TO THE DUKE OP HAYEBFIELD. 

HoUl , Calais. 

"Mr Dear Duke, — After your kind 
letter, you will forgive me for not 
having called upon you before I left 
England — for you have led me to 
hope that I may dispense with cere- 
mony towards you ; and, in sad and 
sober earnest, I was in no mood to 
visit even you during the few days 
I was in London, previous to my 
departure. Some French philosopher 
has said that, ' the best compliment 
we can pay our friends, when in 
sickness or misfortune, is to avoid 
them.' I will not say how far I 
disagree with this sentiment : but I 
know that a French philosopher will 
be an unanswerable authority with 
you ; and so I will take shelter even 
under the battery of an enemy. 

" I am waiting here for some days, 
in expectation of Lord Aspeden's 
arrival. Sick as I was of England, 
and all that has lately occurred to me 
there, I was glad to have an oppor- 
tunity of leaving it sooner than my 
chief could do ; and I amuse myself 
very indifferently in this dull town, 
with reading all the morning, plays 
all the evening, and dreams of my 
happier friends all the night. 

" And so you are sorry that I did 
not destroy Lord Borodaile. My 
dear duke, you would have been 
much more sorry if I had! What 
could you then have done for a living 
Pasquin for your stray lampoons and 
vagrant sarcasms ? Had an unfortu- 
nate bullet carried away 

That peer of England— pillar of the state, 



as you term him, pray on whom could 
' Duke Humphrey unfold his griefet* 
— Ah, duke, better as it is, believe 
me ; and, whenever you are at a loss 
for a subject for wit, you will find 
cause to bless my forbearance, and 
congratulate yourself upon the exist- 
ence of its object. 

" Dare I hope that, amidst all the 
gaieties which court you, you will 
find time to write to me 1 If so, you 
shall have in return the earliest 
intelligence of every new soprano, 
and the most elaborate criticisms on 
every budding figurante of our court. 

" Have you met Trollolop lately — 
and in what new pursuit are his 
intellectual energies engaged ? There, 
you see, I have fairly entrapped your 
Grace into a question, which common 
courtesy will oblige you to answer. 
" Adieu, ever, my dear duke, 

" Most truly yours, &c." 

LETTER FROM THE DUKE OF HAVERFIELD 
TO CLARENCE LINDEN, ESQ. 

" A THOUSAND thanks, man dier, for 
your letter, though it was certainly 
less amusing and animated than I 
could have wished it for your sake, as 
well as my own ; yet it could not 
have been more welcomely received, 
had it been as witty as your conver- 
sation itself. I heard that you had 
accepted the place of secretary to 
Lord Aspeden, and that you hftd 
passed through London on your way 
to the continent, looking — (theamiable 
Callythorpe, 'who never flatters,' is 
my authority) — more like a ghost 
than yourself. So you may be sure, 
my dear Linden, that I was very 
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anxious to be convinced, under your 
own hand; of ybur carnal existence. 

"Take care of yourself, my good 
fellow, and don't imagine, as I am 
apt to do, that youth is like my 
hunter. Fearnought, and will carry 
you over everything. In return for 
your philosophical maxim, I will give 
you another. 'In age we should 
remember that we have been young, 
and in youth, that we are to he old.' — 
Ehem ! — am I not profound as a 
moralist] I think a few such sen- 
tences would become my long face 
well ; and, to say truth, I am tired 
of being witty — every one thinks 
he can be that — so I will borrow 
Trollolop's philosophy — take snuff, 
wear a wig out of curl, and grow wise 
instead of merry. 

" Apropos of Trollolop ; let me not 
forget that you honour him with your 
inquiries. I saw him three days 
since, and he asked me if I had been 
impressed lately with the idea vulgarly 
called Clarence Linden ; and he then 
proceeded to inform me that he had 
heard the atoms which composed your 
frame were about to be resolved into 
a new form. While I was knitting 
my brows very wisely at this intelli- 
gence, he passed on to apprise me 
that I had neither length, breadth, 
nor extension, nor any thing but 
mind. Flattered by so delicate a 
compliment to my understanding, I 
yielded my assent; and he then 
shifted his ground, and told me that 
there was no such thing as mind — 
that we were but modifications of 
matter — and that, in a word, I was 
all body. I took advantage of this 
doctrine, and forthwith removed my 
modification of matter from his. 

" Findlater has just lost his younger 
brother in a duel Tou have no idea 
how shocking it was. Sir Christopher 
one day heard his brother, who had 
just entered the dragoons, ridi- 
culed for his want of spirit, by Major 



Elton, who professed to be the youth's 
best friend — the honest heart of our 
worthy baronet was shocked beyond 
measure at this perfidy, and the next 
time his brother mentioned Elton's 
name with praise, out came the story. 
You may guess the rest : young Find- 
later called out Elton, who shot him 
through the lungs ! — ' I did it for the 
best,' cried Sir Christopher. 

"La pauvre petite Meronville! — 
What an Ariadne! Just as I was 
thinking to play the Bacchus to your 
Theseus, up steps an old gentleman 
from Yorkshire, who hears it is 
&shionable to marry honas rohas, 
proposes honourable matrimony, and 
deprives me and the world of La 
Meronville ! The wedding took place 
on Monday last, and the happy pair 
set out to their seat in the North. 
Verily, we shall have quite a new race 
in the next generation — I expect all 
the babes will skip into the world, 
with a pas de zephyr, singing in sweet 
trebles — 

Little dancing loves we are ! 
—Who the deuce is our papa ? 

" I think you will be surprised to 
hear that Lord Borodaile is beginning 
to thaw — I saw him smile the other 
day I Certainly, we are not so near 
the North Pole as we were ! He is 
going, and so am I in the course of 
the autumn, to your old friends, the 
Westboroughs. Report says that he 
is un peu ipris de la belle Flore; but, 
then. Report is such a liar ! — For my 
own part I always contradict her. 

"I eagerly embrace your offer of 
correspondence, and assure you that 
there are few people by whose friend- 
ship I conceive myself so much 
honoured as by yours. You will 
believe this ; for you know that, like 
Callythorpe, I never flatter. — Fare- 
well for the present. 

" Sincerely yours, 

" HaVEBFIKIiP." 
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CHAPTER LVI. 



Q. Elig.—8hull I be tempted of the devU tfain? 

K. Rich. — Ay, if the devil tempt thee to do good. 

Q. Eliz.—8h&ll I forget myself to be myself ?— Sbakspbarb. 



It wanted one honr to midnight, as 
Crauford walked slowly to the lonely 
and humble street where he had 
appointed his meeting with Glen- 
dower. It was a stormy amd fearfal 
night. The day had been uncom- 
monly sultry, and as it died away, 
thick masses of cloud came labouring 
along the air, which lay heavy and 
breathless, as if under a spell — as if 
in those dense and haggard vapours 
the rider of the storm sat, like an 
incubus, upon the atmosphere beneath, 
and paralysed the motion and whole- 
Bomeness of the sleeping winds. And 
about the hour of twilight, or rather 
when twilight should have been, 
instead of its quiet star, from one 
obscure comer of the heavens flashed 
a solitary gleam of lightning, lingered 
a moment. 

And ere a man had power to say. Behold ! 
The jaws of darkness did devour it up. 

But then, as if awakened from a 
toi^or by a signal universally acknow- 
ledged, from the courts and quarters 
of heaven, came, blaze after blaze, 
and peal upon peal, the light and 
voices of the Elements when they 
walk abroad. The rain fell not : all 
wag dry and arid : the mood of 
Nature seemed not gentle enough for 
tears: and the lightning, livid and 
forked, flashed from the sullen clouds 
with a deadly fierceness, made trebly 
perilous by the panting drought and 
stagnation of the air. The streets 
were empty and silent, as if the huge 
city had been doomed and delivered 
to the wrath of the tempest— and 



ever and anon the lightnings paused 
upon the housetops, shook and 
quivered as if meditating their stroke, 
and then, baffled, aa it were, by 
some superior and guardian agency, 
vanished into their gloomy tents, and 
made their next descent from some 
opposite comer of the skies. 

It was a remarkable instance of the 
force with which a cherished object 
occupies the thoughts, and of the 
all-sufliciency of the human mind to 
itself, the slowness and unconscioufi- 
ness of danger with which Crauford, a 
man luxurious as well as naturally 
timid, moved amidst the angry fires 
of heaven, and brooded, undisturbed, 
and sullenly serene, over the project 
at his heart. 

"A rare night for our meeting;,** 
thought he, " I suppose he will not 
fail me. Now let me con over my 
task. I must not tell him all yet. 
Such babes must be led into error 
before they can walk— just a little 
inkling will suffice — a glimpse into 
the arcana of my scheme. WeU, it is 
indeed fortunate that I met him, for 
verily I am surroimded with danger, 
and a very little delay in the assist- 
ance I am forced to seek might exalt 
me to a higher elevation than the 
peerage.** 

Such was the meditation of this 
"man, as with a slow, shuffling walk, 
characteristic of his mind, he pro- 
ceeded to the appointed spot. 

A cessation of unususJ length in 
the series of the lightnings, and the 
consequent darkness, against which 
the dull and scanty lamps vainly 
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Rtrngg^ed, prevented Crawford and 
another fi^re, approaching from the 
opposite quarter, seeing each other 
till ihey almost touched. — Crauford 
stopped abruptly. 

"Is it you V* said he. 

''It is a man who has outliyed 
fortune !" answered Olendower, in t^ 
exaggerated and metaphori^ lan- 
goage which the thoughts of men who 
imagine warmly, and are excited 
powerfully, so often assome. 

"Then," rejoined Crauford, "you 
are the more suited for my purpose. 
A little nrging of necessity behind is 
a marvelloos whetter of the appetite 
to danger before. — He! he!" And 
as he said this, his low, chuckling 
laugh jarringly enough contrasted ' 
with the character of the night and | 
his companion. I 

Glendower replied not : a pause | 
ensued ; and the lightning, which, 
spreading on a sudden from east to 
west, hung over the dty a burning 
and ghastly canopy, — showed the face I 
of each to the other, working, and | 
almost haggard, as it was, with the 
conception of dark thoughts, and | 
rendered wan and unearthly by the 
spectral light in which it was beheld. 
" It is an awful night !** said Glendower. 

"True," answered Crauford — "a 
very awfiil night ; but we are all safe 
under the care of Providence. — Jesus ! 
what a flash ! — Think you it is a j 
&vourable opportunity for our con- 
vewationl" ' 

"Why not?" said Glendower;! 
" what have the thunders and wrath of 
Kaven to do with us ?" { 

" H — e — m ! h — e— m I Oed sees j 
all things," rejoined Crauford, " and 
avenges himself on the guilty by his 
storms!" | 

" Ay ; but those are the storms of 
the heart ! I tell you that even the > 
innocent may have Uiat within to ; 
which the loudest tempests without j 
jure peace ! But guilt, you say— what 
banretpe to do with guilt]** | 



Crauford hesiiated, and, avoiding 
any reply to this question, drew Glen- 
dower's arm within his own, and, in a 
low half- whispered tone said — 

" Glendower, survey mankind; look 
with a passionless and unprejudiced 
eye upon the scene which moves 
around us: what do you see any where 
but the same re-acted and eternal law 
of nature — all, all preying upon each 
other? Or if there be a solitary 
individual who refrains, he is as a 
man without a common badge, with- 
out a marriage garment, and the rest 
trample him under foot ! GHendower, 
you are such a man ! Kow hearken, 
I will deceive you not ; I honour you 
too much to beguile you, even to your 
own good. I own to you, fairly and 
at once, that in the scheme I shall 
unfold to you, there may be something 
repugnant to the factitious and theo- 
retical principles of education — some- 
thing hostile to the prejudices, though 
not to the reasonings, of the mind ; 
but—" 

" Hold !" said Glendower abruptly, 
pai»ing and fixing his bold and 
searching eye upon the tempter; 
"hold! — there will be no need of 
argument or refinement in this case : 
tell me at once your scheme, and at 
once I will accept or reject it !" 

"Gently," answered Crauford: "to 
all deeds of contract there is a pre- 
amble. Listen to me yet farther: 
when I have ceased, I will listen to 
you. It is in vain that you place man 
in cities — it is in vain that you fetter 
him with laws — ^it is in vain that you 
pour into his mind the light of an 
imperfect morality, of a glimmering 
wisdom, of an«ineffectual religion : in 
all places he is the same — ^the same 
savage and crafty being, who makes 
the passions wh^ rule himself the 
tools of his conquest over others! 
There is in all creation but one 
evident law — self-preservation ! Split 
it as you like into hairbreadths and 
atoms, it is still fundamentally and 
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essentially unaltered. Qlendower, tbat 
self-presenration is our bond now. Of 
myself I do not at present speak — 
I refer only to you: self-preserva- 
tion commands you to place implicit 
confidence in me; it impels you 
to abjure indigence, by accepting 
tbe proposal I am about to make 
to you." 

" You, as yet, speak enigmas," said 
Glendower ; " but they are sufficiently 
clear to tell me their sense is not such 
as I have heard you utter." 

"You are right. Truth is not 
always safe — safe either to others, or 
to ourselves ! But I dare open to you 
now my real heart : look in it — I dare 
to say that you will behold charity, 
benevolence, piety to God, love and 
friendship at this moment to yourself; 
but I own, also, that you will behold 
there a determination — which, to me, 
seems courage — not to be the only 
idle being in the world, where all are 
busy ; or worse still, to be the only 
one engaged in a perilous and uncer- 
tain game, and yet shunning to 
employ all the arts of which he is 
master. I will own to you that, long 
since, had I been foolishly inert, I 
should have been, at this moment, 
more penniless and destitute than 
yourself. I live happy, respected, 
wealthy ! I enjoy in their widest range 
the blessings of life. I dispense those 
blessings to others. Look round the 
world — ^whose name stands fairer than 
mine) whose hand relieves more of 
human distresses 1 whose tongue 
preaches purer doctrines 1 None, 
Glendower, none. I offer to you 
means not dissimilar to those I have 
chosen — ^fortunes not unequal to those 
I possess. Nothing but the most 
unjustifiable fastidiousness will make 
you hesitate to accept my offer." 

"You cannot expect that I have 
met you this night with a resolution 
to be unjustifiably fastidious," said 
Glendower, with a hollow and cold 
smile. 



Crauford did not immediately 
answer, for he was considering whether 
it was yet the time for disclosing 
the important secret While he was 
deliberating, the sullen clouds began 
to break from their suspense. A 
double darkness gathered around, 
and a few large drops fell on the 
ground in token of a more general 
discharge about to follow from the 
floodgates of heaven. The two men 
moved onward, and took shelter 
under an old arch. Crauford first 
broke silence. "Hist," said he — 
"hist — do you hear anything!" 

" Yes ! I heard the winds and the 
rain, and the shaking houses, and the 
plashing pavements, and the reeking 
housetops — ^nothing more." 

Looking long and anxiously around 
to certify himself that none was indeed 
the witness of their conference, Crau- 
ford approached close to Glendower, 
and laid his hand heavily upon his 
arm. At that moment a vivid and 
lengthened flash of lightning shot 
through the ruined arch, and gave to 
Crauford's countenance a lustre which 
Glendower almost started to behold. 
The face, usually so smooth, calm, 
bright in complexion, and almost 
inexpressive from its extreme com- 
posure, now agitated by the excite- 
ment of the moment, and tinged by 
the ghastly light of the skies, became 
literally fearful. The cold blue eye 
glared out from its socket — the lips 
blanched, and, parting in act to speak, 
showed the white glistening teeth; 
and the comers of the mouth, drawn 
down in a half sneer, gave to the 
cheeks, rendered green and livid by 
the lightning, a lean and hollow 
appearance, contrary to their natural 
shape. 

" It is/' said Crauford, in a whis- 
pered but distinct tone, " a perilous 
secret that I am about to disclose to 
you. I indeed have no concern in it, 
but my lords the judgos have, and 
you will not therefore be surpriaed if 
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I forestal tlie ceremonies of their | 
court, and require an oath." 

Then, his manner and voice sud- 
denly changing into an earnest and 
deep solemnity, as excitement gave 
him an eloquence more impressive, 
because unnatural to his ordinary 
moments, he continued : " By those 
lightnings and commotions above — 
by the heavens in which they revel in 
their terrible sports — ^by the earth, 
whose towers they crumble, and herbs 
they blight, and creatures they blast 
into cinders at their will — ^by Him 
whom, whatever be the name He 
bears, all men in the living world 
worship and tremble before—by 
whatever is sacred in this great and 
mysterious universe, and at the peril 
of whatever can wither, and destroy, 
and curse — swear to preserve inviol- 
able and for ever the secret I shall 
whisper to your ear !'* 

The profound darkness which now, 
in the pause of the lightning, wrapt 
the scene, hid from Crauford all sight 
of the effect he had produced, and 
even the very outline of Glendower's 
figure : but the gloom made more 
distinct the voice which thrilled 
through it upon Crauford's ear. 

"Promise me that there is not 
dishonour, nor crime, which is 
dishonour, in this confidence, and I 
swear." 

Crauford ground his teeth. He 
was about to reply impetuously, but 
he checked himself. "I am not 
going," thought he, " to communicate 
my own share of this plot, but merely 
to state that a plot does exist, and 
then to point out in what manner he 
can profit by it — so far, therefore, 
there is no guilt in his concealment, 
and, consequently, no excuse for him 
to break his vow." 

Rapidly running over this self-argu- 
ment, he said aloud—" I promise !" 

"And," rejoined Glendower, "I 
swear!" 

At the close of this sentence another 



flash of lightning again made darkness 
visible, and Glendower, beholding the 
countenance of his companion, again 
recoiled ; for its mingled haggardness 
and triumph seemed to his. excited 
imagination the very expression of 
a fiend! — "Now," said Crauford, 
relapsing into his usual careless tone, 
somewhat enlivened by his sneer, 
" now, then, you must not interrupt 
me in my disclosure, by those starts 
and exclamations which break from 
your philosophy like sparks from flint 
Hear me throughout." 

And, bending down, till his mouth 
reached Glendower's ear, he com- 
menced his recital Artfully hiding 
his own agency, the master-spring of 
the gigantic machinery of fraud, 
which, too mighty for a single hand, 
required an assistant — throwing into 
obscurity the sin, while, knowing the 
undaunted courage and desperate for- 
tunes of the man, he did not affect to 
conceal the danger — expatiating upon 
the advantages, the immense and 
almost inexhaustible resources of 
wealth which his scheme suddenly 
opened upon one in the deepest abyss 
of poverty, and slightly sketching, as 
if to excite vanity, the ingenuity and 
genius by which the scheme originated, 
and could only be sustained — Crau- 
ford's detail of temptation, in its 
knowledge of human nature, in its 
adaptation of act to principles, in its 
web-like craft of self-concealment, and 
the speciousness of its lure, was indeed 
a splendid masterpiece of villainous 
invention. 

But while Glendower listened, and 
his silence flattered Crauford's belief 
of victory, not for one single moment 
did a weaJt or yielding desire creep 
around his heart. Subtly as the 
scheme was varnished, and scarce a 
tithe of its comprehensive enormity 
unfolded, the strong and acute mind 
of one long accustomed to unravel 
sophistry and gaze on the loveliness 
of truth, saw at once that the scheme 
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propesad was of the most nnmiagled 
treachery and baaeneiB. Sick, chilled, 
withering at heart, Gl«adoirer leant 
against the damp wall ; as every word 
which the tempter fondly imagined 
was irresistibly confirming his pur- 
pose, tore away the last prop to which, 
in the credulity of hope, the student 
had clung, and mocked while it 
crushed the fondness of his beliel 

Ciauford ceased, and stretched forth 
his hand to grasp Glendower's. He 
felt it not. — " You do not speak, my 
friend," said he ; "do you deliberate, 
or have yon not decided V* Still no 
answer came. Surprised, and half 
alarmed, he turned romid, and per- 
ceived by a momentary flash of 
lightning, that Glendower had risen, 
and was moving away towards the 
mouth <^the arch. 

"Good Heavens! Glendower," cried 
Crauford, ''where are you goingl" 

"Anywhere," cried Glendower, in 
a sudden paroxysm of indignaat 
passion, "any where in this great 
globe of suffering, so that the agonies 
of my human flerii .and heart are not 
polluted by the acoesis of erime ! 
And SQch crime! — Why, I would 
rather go forth into the highways, 
and win bread by the sharp knife, and 
the death struggle, than sink my soul 
in such mire and filthinees of sin. 
Fraud — fraud — treachery! MereiM 
Father ! what can be my state, when 
these are supposed to tempt me ! " 

Astomshed and aghaat, Cranford 
remained rooted to the spot. 

" Oh ! " continued Glendowiep — and 
his noble nature was wrung to the 
utmost; "Oh, MAN— MAN! that I 
should have devoted ay best and 
freshest years to the dream of serving 
thee ! In my boyish enthusiasm, in 
my brief day of pleasuoe and of 
power, in the intozication of love, in 
the reverse of fortaae, in the squalid 
and obscHse chambers of degradation 
and poverty, that one hope animated, 
cheered, sustained me through all! 



In temptation did this hand htHe, or 
in sickness did this brain foreg^^ or in 
misery did this heart forget, thy 
great and advsoicing cause 1 In the 
wide world, is there one being whom 
I have injured, even in thought— one 
being who, in the fellowship of want, 
should not have drunk of my cup, or 
broken with me the last morsel of my 
bread I — ^and now — ^now, is it come to 
this!" 

And, hiding his face with his hands, 
he gave way to a violence of feeling, 
before which the weaker nature of 
Crauford stood troubling and abashed. 
It lasted not long ; he raised his head 
from its drooping posture, and, as he 
stood at the entrance of the ardi, a 
prolonged flash frx>m the inconstant 
skies shone full upon his form. Tall, 
erect, still, the gloomy and rained 
walls gave his colourless countenance 
and haughty stature in bold and 
distinct relief; all trace of the past 
passion had vanished : perfectly calm 
and set^ his features borrowed even 
dignity from their marble paleness, 
and the marks of suffering, which the 
last few mouths had writ in legible 
characters on the cheek and brow. 
Seeking out, with an eye to which 
the intolerable lightnings seemed to 
have lent something of their fire, the 
cowering and bended form of his com- 
panion, he said — 

" Go home, miserable derider of the 
virtue yon cannot understand — go to 
your luxurious and costly home — go 
and repine that human nature is not 
measared by your mangled and 
crippled laws ; — amkUt men, y^ more 
fidlen than I am, hope to s^ect yonr 
victim — amidst prisons, and hoveLB, 
and roofless sheds — ^amidst rags and 
desdtution, and wretches made mad 
by hunger, hope that you may find a 
villain. — I Leave yon to that h<^, 
and — to remembrance ! " 

As Glendower moved away, Crau- 
ford recovered himself. JBtinadozad 
desperate by the vital nee e mi ty of 
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procuring some Bpeedy aid in hifi 
designs, and not yet perfectly per- 
suaded of the fallacy of his former 
judgment, he was resolved not to 
BuSdr Glendower thus easily to 
depart. Smothering his feelings by 
an effort violent even to his habitual 
hypocrisy, he sprung forward, and 
laid his hand upon Glendower's 
shoulder. 

"Stay, stay," said he, in a soothing 
and soft voice; "you have wronged 
me greatly. I pardon yo«r warmth — 
nay, I honour it ; but hereafter you 
wifl repent your judgment of me. At 
least, do justice to my intentions. 
Was I an actor in the scheme pro- 
posed to you 1 — ^what was it to me ? 
Was I in the smallest degree to be. 
beaefitted by it ? Could I have any 
otker motive than affection for you 1 
If I erred, it was from a different ; 
view of the question ; but is it not j 
the duty of a Mend to find expedients ' 
for distress, and to leave to the dis- 
tressed person the right of accepting 
or rejecting themi But let this 
dn^ for ever — ^partake of my fortune 
— ^be my adopted brother. Here, I 
hacve hundreds about me at this 
moment ; take them all, and own at 
least that I meant you well." 

Feeling that Glendower, who at 
first had vainly endeavoured to shake 
off his hand, now turned towards him, 
though at the moment it was too 
dark to see his countenance, the wily 
speaker continued — '* Yes, Glendower, 
if by that name I must alone address 
you, take all I have — there is no one 
in this world dearer to me than you 
are. I am a lonely and disappointed 
man, without children or ties. I 
sought out a friend who might be my 
brother in life, and my heir in death. 
I found you — be that to me ! " 

" I am faint and weak," said Glen- 
dower, slowly, "and I believe my 
senses cannot be clear ; but a minute 
since, and you spoke at length, and 
with a terrible distinctness, words 



which it pollnted my very ear to 
catch, imd tww you speak as if you 
loved me. Will it please you to solve 
the riddle?" 

" The truth is this,* said Crauford: 
"I knew your pride — I feared you 
would not accept a permanent pe- 
cuniary aid, even from friendship. I 
was driven, therefore, to devise some 
plan of independence for you. I could 
think of no plan but that which I 
proposed. You speak of it as wicked ; 
it may be so ; but it seemed not wicked 
to me. I may have formed a wrong 
— I own it is a peculiar — system of 
morals; but it is, at least, sincere. 
Judging of my proposal by that 
system, I saw no sin in it. I saw, 
too, much less danger than, in the 
honesty of my heart, I spoke of. In 
a similar distress, I solemnly swear, I 
myself would have adopted a similar 
relief. Nor is this all; the plan 
proposed would have placed thousands 
in your power. Forgive me if I 
thought your life, and the lives of 
those most dear to you, of greater 
value than these sums to the persons 
defrauded — ay — defrauded, if you 
will : foigive me if I thought that 
with these thousands you would eflfeet 
far more good to the community than 
their legitimate owners. Upon these 
grounds, and on some others, too 
tedious now to state, I justified my 
proposal to my conscience. Pardon 
me, I again beseech you : accept my 
last proposal; be my partner, my 
friend, my heir ; and forget a scheme 
never proposed to you, if I had hoped 
(what I hope now) that you would 
accept the alternative which it is my 
pride to offer, and which you are not 
justified, even by pride, to refuse." 

" Great Source of all knowledge ! " 
ejaculated Glendower, scarce audibly, 
and to himself. "Supreme and un- 
fathomable God! — dost thou most 
loathe or pity thine abased creatures, 
walking in their dim reason upon 
this little earth, and sanctioning 
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fraud, treachery, crime, upon a prin- 
ciple borrowed from thy laws ! Oh ! 
when — when will thy full light of 
wisdom trayel down to us, and guilt 
and sorrow, and this world's evil 
mysteries, roll away like vapours 
before the blaze!" 

"I do not hear you, my friend," 
said Crauford. ''Speak aloud; you 
will — I feel you will, accept my offer, 
and become my brother ! " 

" Away ! " said Glendower. " I will 
not." 

" He wanders — his brain is touched !" 
muttered Crauford, and then resumed 
aloud — "Glendower, we are both 
unfit for talk at present — ^both un- 
strung by our late jar. You will 
meet me again to-morrow, perhaps. 
I will accompany you now to your 
door." 

" Not a step : our paths are dif- 
ferent." 

" Well, well, if you will have it so, 
be it as you please. I have offended ; 
you have a right to punish me, and 
play the churl to-night; but your 
address?" 

" Yonder," said Glendower, pointing 
to the heavens. "Come to me a 
month hence, and you will find me 
there!" 

" Nay, nay, my friend, your brain 
is heated, but you leave me ! Well, 
as I said, your wiU is mine —at least 
take some of these paltry notes in 
earnest of our bargain; remember 



when next we meet you will share all 
I have." 

" You remind me," swd Glendower, 
quietly, " that we have old debts to 
settle. When last I saw you, you lent 
me a certain sum — there it is — take 
it — count it — there is but one poor 
guinea gone. Fear not — even to the 
uttermost farthing you shall be re- 
paid." 

*'Why, why, this is unkind, un- 
generous. Stay, stay, — " but, waving 
his hand impatiently, Glendower 
darted away, and passing into another 
street, the darkness effectually closed 
upon his steps. 

"Pool, fool that I am," cried 
Crauford, stamping vehemently on 
the ground — " in what point did my 
wit fail me, that I could not win one 
whom very hunger had driven into 
my net ? But I must yet find him — 
and I will — the police shall be set to 
work : these half confidences may 
ruin me. And how deceitful he has 
proved — to talk more diffidently than 
a whining harlot upon virtue, and yet 
be so stubborn upon trial ! Dastard 
that I am too, as well as fool — I felt 
sunk into the dust by his voice. Bat 
pooh, I must have him yet; your 
worst villains make the most noise 
about the first step. True, that I 
cannot storm, but I will undermine. 
But, wretch that I am, I must win 
him, or another soon, or I perish on 
a gibbet — Out, base thought ! " 
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CHAPTER LYII. 

Fomuun quidem Spaam, Maroe fill, at tanqoam faoiem honesti vidM: qa«« d oenlis 
eerneretor, mlrabilea amoret (at ait Plato) ezoitaret tapientia.*— Tull. 



It was almost dawn when Glen- 
dower returned to bis home. Fearfiil 
of distarbing bis wife, he stole with 
mute steps to the damp and rugged 
chamber, where the last son of a 
princely line, and the legitimate 
owner of lands and halls which ducal 
rank might bare envied, held his 
miserable asylum. The first faint 
streaks of coming light broke through 
the sbutterless and shattered windows, 
and he saw that «Ae reclined in a deep 
sleep upon the chair beside their 
child's couch. She would not go to 
bed herself till Glendower returned, 
and she had sat up, watching and 
praying, and listening for his footsteps, 
till, in the utter exhaustion of de- 
bility and sickness, sleep had &llen 
upon her. Glendower bent over her. 
" Sleep," said he, "sleep on I The 
wicked do not come to thee now. 
Thou art in a world that has no fellow- 
ship with this — a world from which 
eyen happiness is not banished ! Nor 
woe, nor pain, nor memory of the past, 
nor despair of all before thee, make 
the characters of thy present state! 
Thou forestallest the forgetfulness of 
the grave, and thy heart concentrates 
all earth's comfort in one word— 
' Oblivion.' Beantifnl, how beantiful 
thon art even yett — ^that smile, that 
momentary blush, years have not 
conquered (hem. They are as when, 
my young bride, thou didst lean first 

* Bon Marona, yon tee the fonn and aslt 
wwa the faoe of Tirtue — that Wisdom, 
wbieh tf it ooold be peroetTod by the eyei^ 
would (aa Plato aaith) Undle abadlute and 
manrellona aifeotion. 
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upon my bosom, and dream that 
sorrow was no more! And I have 
brought thee unto this. These green 
walls make thy bridal chamber ~yon 
fragments of bread thy bridal board. 
Well ! it is no matter ! thou art on 
thy way to a land where all things, 
even a breaking heart, are at rest. I 
weep not ; wherefore should I weep I 
Tears are not for the dead, bat their 
survivors. I would rather see thee 
drop inch by inch into the grave,and 
smile as I beheld it, than save thee 
for an inheritance of sin. What is 
there in this little and sordid life that 
we should strive to hold it 1 What in 
this dreadful dream that we should 
fear to wake)" 

And Glendower knelt beside his 
wife, and, despite his words, tears 
flowed fast and gushingly down his 
cheeks ; and wearied as he was, he 
watched upon her slumbers, till they 
fell from the eyes to which his pre- 
sence was more joyous than the day. 

It was a beautiful thing, even in 
sorrow, to see that couple, whom want 
could not debase, nor misfortune, 
which makes even generosity selfish, 
divorce I AH that Fate had stripped 
from the poetry and graces of life, 
had not shaken one leaf from the 
romance of their green and un- 
withered affections! They were the 
very type of love in its holiest and 
most enduring shape: their hearts 
had grown together— their being had 
flow^ through caves and deserts, and 
reflected the storms of an angry 
Heaven; but its waters had indis- 
solubly mingled into one! Toung, 
13 
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gifted^ noble, and devoted, they were 
Tforthy victims of this blighting and 
bitter world! Their garden was 
turned into a wilderness; but, like 
our first parents, it was hand in hand 
that they took their solitary way 1 EvU 
beset them, but they swerved not; 
therainA and ike winds fell upon th«r 
unsheltered heads, but they were not 
bowed ; and through the mazes and 
briars of this weary life, their bleed- 
ing footsteps strayed not, /or they had 
a due / The mind seemed, as it were, 
to become visible and extamcd as the 
frame decayed, and to cover the body 
with something of its own invulnera- 
ble power; so that whatever should 
have attacked themortal and frail part, 
fen upon that which, imperishable and 
divine, resisted and subdued it! 

It was unfortunate for Glendower 
that he never again met Wolfe; for 
neither fanaticism of political feith, 
nor sternness of natural temper, sub- 
dued in the republican the real 
benevolence and generosity which 
redeemed and elevated his character: 
nor could any impulse of party-zeal 
have induced him, like Crauford, 
ifystematically to take advantage of 
poverty in order to tempt to partici- 
pation in his schemes. From a more 
evil companion Glendower had not 
yet escaped : Crauford, by some means 
or other, found out his abode, and 
lost no tone in availing himself of the 
<fi8covery. In order folly to compre- 
hend hhi unwearied persecution of 
Qlendower, it must constantly be 
lemembered, that to this persecution 
he was bound by a necessity which, 
urgent, dark, and implicating life 
itself, rendered him callous to every 
obstacle, and unsusceptible of all 
remorse. With the ezquJMte tact 
which he possessed, he never openly 
recurred to his former proposal of 
fnaxd: he contented himself with 
tndeavouring to persuade Qlendower 
to accept pecuniary assistance ; but 
la vain. The veil once torn frem his 



character, no craft could restore. 
Through all his pretences, and seven- 
fold hypocrisy, Qlendower penetrated 
at once into his real motives : he was 
not to be duped by assurances of 
friendship which he knew the very 
dissimilarities between their natures 
iiendered impossible. He had seen at 
the first, despite of all allegations to 
the contrary, that in the fraud Crau- 
ford had proposed, that person could 
by no means be an uninfluenced and 
cold adviser. In after conversations, 
Crauford, driven, by the awful in- 
terest he had in success, ftt>m his 
usual eonsummateness of duplicity, 
betrayed in various important minutije 
how deeply he was implicated in the 
crime for which he had argued ; and 
not even the visible and progressive 
decay of his wife and diild could 
force the stem mind of Qlendower 
into accepting those wages of iniquity 
which he knew well were only offered 
as an earnest or a snare. 
' There is a royalty in extreme suf- 
fering, when the mhid falls not with 
the fortunes, which no hardihood of 
vice can violate unabashed. Often 
and often, humbled and defeated, 
through all his dissimulation, was 
Crauford driven from the presence of 
the man whom it was his bitterest 
punishment to fear most when most 
he aflTected to despise ; and as often, 
recollecting his powers, and fortifying 
himself in his experience of human 
frailty when sufficiently tried, did he 
return to his attempts. He waylaid 
the door and watched the patiis of his 
intended prey. He knew that the 
mind which even best repels tempta- 
tion first urged, hath seldom powor 
to resist the same suggestion, if daily, 
— dropping, — unwearying, — present- 
ing itself in every form, — ontmded 
in every hour, — losing its horror by 
custon^ — and finding in the rebelUooe 
boiom itself ito unootheat vizard and 
most allBfing estuse. And it ww, 
indeed, a mighty and perBovs trial to 
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<Ql«iiioweiv ^i'iiBiL i«8li»f &om ill* 
pp ea t at- of h« wife a&d cAild-^wlMii 
fiunting under «coiivttkited mk^ 
vteiaiuoBt Mirious wtb aifikeiiing 
Md ]ieat6d thoagH t» ^ear at «ftch 
pmiBfiiiiff «f ^ wnmg and ezmiad 
BMtore^ each heaivfp of ibA black foim* 
Alia that ib tt« nuMrtal breasi is 
Btteriy «zliaustod, <ne sraiootfa, soft, 
pemaaiiT« vioice fer o^ar vbiapering, 
'^ Belief r—v^e^ aertatn* utter, in- 
£tiiitaiiecmfll*-tba^<^fia of ooei^adgad 
timer ta r^ka. vt. effort ar 4»<a a 
fKngf hf a danger to bimsel^a^iifer 
•f alMmie and deatilL'^t^ voioe of one 
wAko nartr spoka but in iHwdahip 
and compaasioiL, pBofeund in ceaik,, 
and a Terj saga in tka diagiuaaa wiAh 
which langnaga invasts deeds. 

Bttt YiBTCi baa resonrcoi buried m 
Uuif, whkshr we knew noty tBl tbe 
isvaiiixig boar eaUa tbem from tbeir 
netreato. Suntmnded by bosis witb- 
ont, and wben I^ature itaol^ turaad 
teaitor, ia its most deadly enemy 
vitlkm; xtaflflomaeAiwiraiidaiaper- 
buman power, wbkb is greater tban 
Satore kaelH Wbatever be Us creed 
— ^whatever be Us seci-*froBi whatevier 
aegBieat of tbe globe lis oriaans arise, 
Yiitne ia God's eaopue, aad from bis 
ihveiia of tfareoes Ha wBl dafend it. 
Z^ougb east into tbe dSatant esrib, 
lAd straggUns on tbe dim aiena of a 
kmrnsA baari^ aU tbinga abava are 
apeeiaAari of its aonfliet^ or anliatad 
ia Ma caata. Tbe angels bave tbeir 
ebargi o¥er ii-*-tbe bannana of areb- 
npAn are an its side; and £rom 
ipbars to q>bere, tbrongb tbe illimit- 
iMa aibei; and toand tbe impe- 
natcabla dark&esi ai Uie ftetof Gk>d, 
Ha triompb ia bymnad by barps, 
wldab ara stroag to the glories of Uie 
Otastarl 

Ona eTening; wben Cnraford bad 
joiaad Qlendawer in bis solitary wan- 
derings, tba dissaniblar xanavad bis 
attacks. 

"But wby noy «nd lie, 'accept 
ftsaai my friflPilship wbat ta ay baiue- 



ydenaa yos vaald denyl Icoiqple 
witb my ofl^ra, my pnyees raiber, no 
conditions. How tilian 4i» yoo, aaii 
you» recanaiia it ta your oonaeieaee, to 
wSSdr yoor wife aad ^iid ta pecisb 
beferayoar cgres)" 

"Man— man,'' aald Glendower, 
" tempt ma no mare^et tbam dia! 
M present ikit worst is death— wiiat 
yoa o£^ ma is diebonimr." 

"Hea^ns) — bow vaebaritable is 
tbis ! Can you call ike mare act of 
aceepting maaay feom one who loves 
you, diaboaoar I" 

" It ia in min tbat yon Tarnisb year 
deugni%" said Olendowei^ stopping, 
and fixing bis eyesnpon Mm. "Do you 
not tbink tbat conning ever baiiayB 
iiaelfl In a tbousand wiords — in a 
thausaad looks, wbicb bava ese^iied 
ysm, but not me, I know tbaA, if tbare 
ba ana being on tbis eartb wb<mi yon 
bate, and would iiyare, tbat being is 
myselt Nay, start not^-listea to me 
paUantly. I bava awoia tbat it is 
tbe Jaai opportunity yon abali bave. 
I wiU not fiubjaet myself to fertber 
temptatoa: I am now aane; b«t 
tbare are tJunga wbicb may drive me 
mad» and in madness you mi|^t 
eonqaor. Ton bate mfr: it is oai of 
tba naiara of earthly tbings ibai you 
aboald aoi. But asran were it eiber- 
wise^ da you ikuak tbat I aauld beUere 
you would eema ii<am your Tduptnoas 
bama ta tbese miaarabia retreats; 
tbat, amang tbe kim of beggary and 
tbeft^ you would lie in wait to albire 
me to fersake poverty, wi^dmot a 
atronger motiya dmn lore fer one wbo 
i^feeta it nat for you f I know yon^ 
I bare mad year beari^ h«ra p^»- 
tratad in4» tbai stranger motive-— it 
ia year own esfety. In tbe system of 
stHKdty yon proposed ta me, yoa are 
ibaprindp^ You bava already band 
ta me enoagk of the extent to which 
that agretem reaebea, to cannnee me 
thai a single miscvesttt, bowevar In- 
genious, cannot, unaasiated, sappart 
it witii impoaity. Ton want balp : I 
o2 
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am he in whom yoa have dared to 
' believe that yoa coald find it Ton 
are detected— now be undeceived 1 " 

"Ii it so?" said Cranford; and as 
he saw that it was no longer possible 
to feign, the poison of his heart broke 
forth in its full venom. The fiend 
rose from the reptile, and stood ex- 
posed in its natural shape. Betuming 
Glendower's stem but lofty gaze with 
an eye to which all evil pasuons lent 
their unholy fire, he repeated, *' Is it 
sol — then you are more penetrating 
than I thought ; but it is indifferent 
to me. It was for your sake, not 
mine, most righteous man, that I 
wished you might have a disguise 
to satisfy the modesty of your punc- 
tilios. It is all one to Richard 
Crauford whether you go blindfold or 
with open eyes into Ms snare. Go 
you must, and ahaU, Ay, firowns will 
not awe me. Tou have denred the 
truth; you shall have it. Tou are 
right, I hate you— hate you with a 
soul whose force of hatred you cannot 
dream ot Tour pride, your stubborn- 
ness, your coldness of heart, which 
things that would stir the blood of 
beggars, cannot warm— your icy and 
passionless virtue— I hate — I hate all 1 
Tou are rightal8o,most wise inquisitor, 
in supposing that in the scheme pro- 
posed to you, I am the principal — I 
am ! Tou were to be the tool, and 
^utU. 1 have offered you mild induce- 
ments—pleas to soothe the techni- 
calities of your conscience — ^you have 
rejected them — be it so. Now choose 
between my first offer and the gibbet. 
Ay, the gibbet ! That night on which 
we made the appointment, which shall 
not yet be in vain— on that night yon 
stopped me in the street — yon de- 
manded money — you robbed me — I 
will swear— I will prove it. Now, 
then, tremble, man of morality— dupe 
of your own strength— you are in my 
power—tremble! Tet in my safety 
is your escape— I am generous. I 
repeat my original offer— wealth, as 



great as yon will demand, or-4he 
gibbet— the gibbet— do I speak loud 
enough f— do you hear 1 " 

"Poor fooll" said Qlendower, 
laughing scomfiiUy, and moving 
away. But when Crauford, partly In 
mockery, partly in menace, placed 
his hand upon Glendower's shoulder, 
as if to stop him, the touch seemed 
to change his mood from seom to 
fury — turning abruptly round, he 
seized the villain's throat with a 
giant's strength, and cried out, while 
his whole countenance worked be- 
neath the tempestuous wrath within, 
** What if I squeeze out thy poisonous 
life from thee this moment!" — and 
then once more bursting into a wither- 
ing laughter, as he surv^ed the terror 
which he had excited, he added, 
" No, no; thou art too vile ! " — and, 
dashing the hypocrite against the 
wall of a neighbouring house, he 
strode away. 

Becovering himself slowly, and 
trembling with rage and fear, Crau- 
ford gazed round, expecting yet to 
find he had sported too fiur with the 
passions he had sought to control. 
When, however, he had fully satisfied 
himself that Glendower was gone, all 
his wrathful and angry feelings ro> 
turned with redoubled force. But 
their most biting torture was the 
consciousness of their impotence. For 
after the first paroxysm of rage had 
subsided, he saw, too deariy, iSaA his 
threat could not be executed without 
incurring the most imminent danger 
of discovery. High as his character 
stood, it was possible that no charge 
against him might exdte susi^cioii ; 
but a word might cause inquiry— and 
inquiry would be ruin. Forced, there- 
fore, to stomach his failure, his indigo- 
nation, his shame, hia hatred, and his 
vengeance, lus own heart became a 
punishment almost adequate to his 
vices. 

''But my foe will die," said he, 
clenching his fist lo firmly thai the 
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muls almost brought blood from the 
pahn ; " he will stanre, fiunish ; and 
Bee them — ^hia wife, his child — ^perish 
finti I shall have my triumph, 
though I shall not witness it I— But 
now, away to my villa : there, at least, 
will be some one whom I can mock, 
and beat, and trample, if I will! 
Wovid — would — would that I were 
that very man, destitute as he is! 
His neck, at least, is safe: if he 
dies, it will not be upon the gallows, 
nor among the hootings of the mob ! 
O, horror 1 horror 1 What are my 
villa, my wine, my women, with that 
black thought, ever fbllowing me like 
a shadow 1 — Who — who, whUe an 
avalanche is sailing over him, who 
would sit down to feast V 

Leaving this man to shun or be 
overtaken by Fate, we return to 
Qlendower. It is needless to say that 
Crauford visited him no more ; and, 
indeed shortly afterwards Glendower 
again changed his home. But every 
day and every hour brought new 
strength to the disease which was 
creeping and burning through the 
veins of the devoted wife ; and Glen- 
dower, who saw, on earth, nothing 
before them but a gaol, from which, 
as yet, they had been miraculously 
delivered, repined not as he beheld 
her approach to a gentler and be- 
nigner home. Often he sate, as she 
was bending over their child, and 
gased upon her cheek with an insane 
and feurfril joy at the characters 
which consumption had there en- 



graved ; but when she turned towards 
him her fond eyes, (those deep wells 
of love, in which truth by hid, and 
which neither languor nor disease 
could exhaust,) the unnatural hard- 
ness of his heart melted away, and he 
would rush from the house, to give 
vent to an agony against which forti- 
tude and numhood were in vain i 

There was no hope for their distress. 
His wife had, unknown to Glendower, 
(for she dreaded his pride,) written 
several times to a relation, who, 
though distant, was still the nearest 
in blood which fate had spared her, 
but ineffectually ; the scions of a large 
and illegitimate family, which sur- 
rounded him, utterly prevented the 
success, and generally interrupted the 
application, of any claimant on his 
riches but themselves. Glendower, 
whose temper had ever kept him 
aloof from all but the commonest 
acquaintances, knew no human being 
to apply to. Utterly unable to avail 
himself of the mine which his know- 
ledge and talents should have proved 
— sick, and despondent, at heart, and 
debarred by the loftiness of honour, 
or rather principle that nothing could 
quell, from any unlawful means of 
earning bread, which to most minds 
would have been rendered excusable 
by the urgency of nature, Glendower 
marked the days drag on in dull and 
protracted despair, and envied every 
corpse that he saw borne to the asylum 
in which all earth's hopes seemed 
centred and confined ! 
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S«r mm WMMt.lf]t6i«Brtbl3r ion^ 
, Mad, anist ibit pavtiog be our very last ? 
Ha! IgballlovetheeitiUwheadeatbitielfisjpasi 

Biub!i««f»Mi<3«rl>adBrgl^t bOfestiUlhibbtaai 

And beautiful e«f reMiM^aaein'd to melt 

With love that oould-not die ! and still his band 

She presses to the heart, no more that felt. 

J^, heart I ftfare onoe eaete fond afltotlon-^hreie.— CAsipaau* 



"Imoima^ aidi Mr. Bivim 4i> hixi- 
BtiU, at he Epantd bis shaggy f«tty 
to a spt^ my mmamuX to the flteadf 
habiU of eilb«r iiaii7--''l woadkr 
where I fiMl find hin. I would not 
for iho kle Lady Waddflovefs Wit 
diaaoad cross ha^ anybody forettal 
me in tiM newt. Te iMmk «€ my 
yoang matter dyhig to tooa after my 
last yitit, or rather ay hMt Tisfft h«t 
one-Hmd to thsaik of the old geoUe- 
man taUag en eo, and laving oboitt 
hit injiigtiee to the lighlfiit powi t tc r, 
and taying that he it jtMlly ptmiahed, 
and aakiag me to eagerly if I could 
diteo^r tiM retreat of the facte tqdire^ 
aad beUeviag me to ImffAieltly when 
I imderteok to 4e* it» and giTtog me 
thia letter t" And hem Mr. Brawn 
wittftillyezamiMd an efdsUe ae«led 
with Uadc wax, peeping Into the 
cofnett, whkh irritated rather than 
tatisfied his curiotity — "I wonder 
what the old gentleman says in it — 
I sappose he will, of coarse, give up 
the estate and house. Let me see — 
that long picture gallery, just built, 
will, at all events, want furnishing. 
That would be a famous opportunity 
to get rid of the Indian jars, and the 
tofos, and the great Turkey carpet. 
How lucky that I should just have 
oome in time to get the letter. But 
let me consider how I shall find out? 
adverUsement in the paper? 



Ah! {bars the phm. 'Algeitten 
M«niaanty Itq.: eemethiBig gnatily 
to Ms advantage— i^ply to Mr. BroiW*, 
ke: Ah! that wlU do well^ mrj 
well The Turkey carpet iwb*4 he 
qaita leng encmghw I wish I had 
diaeovared Mr. Mordannt^ addram 
befere, and foot him tome meaty 
daring the yovag gent]eman% UCi; 
it would haf« seemed more geneioiH. 
However, I can eiibr it now, beihca I 
th«w the letter. Btettme,H'6gettii« 
dark. Oeme, Dobbin, ye-upl" Socii 
wwe the medhatlens of the foiOftd 
friend ef the Ute Lady Waddilovie, «• 
he hMtened to London, chasged with 
the talk ef dhwofering Moffdaont^ aad 
with the diltiwy of the Mkm^ng 
ephiae: 

'^ Yoir aran«PW,tBr, the heir to thmfc 
pmy ei t y , whiefa, eonw yeata ago^ 
patted ftnm y«ar lanidt into n&M. 
My son, for whom alone wealth, or, I 
may say life, was valuable to me, is 
no more. I only, an old, childlett 
man, stand between you and the 
estates of Mordaunt. Do not wait for 
my death to enjoy them. I cannot 
live here, where everything reminds 
me of my great and irreparable loss. 
I shall remove next month into an- 
other home. Consider this, then, aa 
once more yours. The houso, I believe 
you will find not diaimproved by my 
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alHiitkinn ; tihe mortgiges tn the 
eUale liiwe tetn paid off; thftlNin«r 
r«itol 7011 will perh^^ allow am/ 
BtonraHl to accocmt to yM iar, a»d 
aAor By deaUi the ftroMoi ono will 
be yo«n. I am infocmod that 700 
aia » prottd man, and aot liholy to 
raaeive favours, fit it BOfrairf— 4tk 
iM> fiiiyoiir yo« will rwelTfty but jaatioo 
--4heve are eiroumttanoea oonne^ad 
with aij treaty with your Mcmc, 
which have of late vexed ny oon- 
soieitae-Hiiid conaeienoe, air, muit be 
Httiafied at any loss* Bai we ahidl 
]Met» pephape» and talk over the past; 
St f reaent I will not anlai^Ke on it. 
II yo« have aofibrad by me, 1 am 
aaftciently pwushed, and my only 
hope ia to xepair year loiMB. 
"^ I am, Jm. 
''H. YAvaaoxia KoanAtnn.'' 

8«eh wm tha letter, lo importaot 
ta Mordaunt, with whkh oar worthy 
firiend was cdiarged. Bowed to the 
dntt as Yavaeour was by the loss of 
hia son, and open to eonseianee as 
afllicti«m had made him, he had lived 
too Umg for «fifect> not to In sua- 
oeptiUe to its infliience, even to tike 
laat Amidst all his gM, and it was 
JntoMe, there were some whispem of 
aelf-exaltatioB, at the thought of the 
Sdat which his genareaity and abdi- 
catk>m would eacite; and, with true 
w«ikyymora)ity,thehoped-lbrp]audita 
oi othan gave a triumph, raU^r than 
humiliation, to hi* reeondlemeMt with 



To say truth, there were indeed 
circamstances connected with hia 
tveaty with Mordaunt's &ther, ealou- 
lated to vex hk eouseienoe. Ho knew 
that he had not only taken great 
advantage ef Mr. Mordaunt's distreai, 
bai that, at his instigation, a paper 
whiah could for ever haive prevented 
Hr. Kordauat'a sale of tha property, 
had been deatrejed. Theaa ckreuaft- 
ataneea, during the life of hia ma^ he 
had endcavouKed to Imget ar to 



Boi giief ia vamlgr deaf ta 

a^d ai the death af that 
idoUaad tan, ike voiaa at Ua biav^ 
gDawin^peiiiiaa,aad hekat tiwpawm; 
in laeiBg tha mottmi, of maaaniag It 

lit, Bretwn'A advaftiseman^ wa» 
unaaawaMd ; and, inA. the seal aad 
patience of the Christian paasBlytd'a 
tribe and caUing, the good man earn- 
manoed, in person, a moat elabonita 
and painalakiBg research. Forakog 
time, his endeavoara wave so ineffea* 
taal, that Mr. Birown, iu despesr, 
disposed of the two Indian jam far 
half th^ value, and heaved a dia- 
pcmdent Mgh, whener er he saw the 
gieat Turkey oarpeit rolled up ia hia 
warehouse with as march obstinacy aa 
if it »aver meant to unroU itself agaim 

At last, however, by dint of inde- 
fiitigable and minute iaveatigatioa^ 
he aaeertained that the object of las 
seaMh had vesided in London, under 
a fMgned name ; from lodging ta 
lodging, and eoraer to eonner, ha 
tracked him, till at length he made 
hkaself mmter of Mordaunt'a preeent 
retreat. A joyful look did Mr. Brown 
oast at ikm great Turkey carpet^ aa ha 
passed by it, on his way to his stnat 
door, on the morning of hia intandad 
visit to Mofdaunt. "It is * fine 
Hung to have a good heart," said he^ 
in the trae atyia ef Sbr Christopher 
Bndhiteiv and ho again ^ed tha 
Tmkey carpet. " 1 really feel quite 
hiHq^at the thought of the pleasum 
IshaUgivoi" 

After a wttlk tfavough aa many 
obscure and fiUhy wyndk, and latwv 
and alleys^ and eourls, m ever wuM 
threaded by some humble fHgitiva 
from justibe, the patient Morris cama 
to a sort of oaurt, situated among tha 
miaeaabie hovels in the vicinity of tha 
Tower. He paused, weoderlngly, at 
a dwdling, in which every w h adet r 
waa brc^Dsn, and where the tilea, tars 
fiNMa the reef, fey asattered in lorioni 
confusion beside the door : «hen tim 
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dingy bricks looked cnunbling away, 
from rery age and rottennoBS, and the 
fabric, which wag of great antiquity, 
Beemed so rocking and infirm, that 
the eye looked upon its distorted and 
OTcr-hanging position with a sensation 
of pain and dread; where the very 
rats had deserted their loathsome 
cells, from the insecurity of their 
tenure, and the ragged mothers of the 
abject neighbourhood forbade their 
brawling children to wander under 
the thr^tening walls, lest they should 
keep the promise of their mouldering 
aspect, and, fiilling, bare to the 
obstructed and sickly day the secrets 
of their prison-house. Oirt with the 
foul and reeking lairs of that extreme 
destitution which necessity urges 
irresistibly into guilt, and excluded, 
by filthy alleys, and an eternal 
atmosphere of smoke and rank vapour, 
from Uie blessed sun and the pure air 
of Heaven, the miserable ' mansion 
seemed set apart for every disease to 
couch within — too perilous even for 
the hunted criminal — ^too dreary even 
for the beggar to prefer it to the bare 
hedge, or the inhospitable porch, 
beneath whose mockery of shelter the 
frosts of winter had so often numbed 
him into sleep. 

Thrice did the heavy, and silver- 
headed cane of Mr. Brown, resound 
upon the door, over which was a 
curious carving of a lion dormant, 
and a date, of 'which only the two 
numbers 15 were discernible. Boused 
by a note so unusual, and an appa* 
rition so unwontedly smug as the 
worthy Morris, a whole legion of 
dingy and smoke-dried brats, came 
trooping from the surrounding huts, 
and with many an elvish cry, and 
strange oath, and cabalistic word, 
which thrilled the respectable marrow 
of Mr. Brown, th^ collected in a 
gaping, and, to his alarmed ^e, a 
menacing group, as near to the house 
as their fears and parents would 
permit them. 



'' It is very dangerous," thought 
Mr. Brown, looking shiveringly up at 
the hanging and tottering roo^ " and 
very appaUhig," as he turned to the 
ragged crowd of infimt reprobates 
wMch began with every moment to 
increase. At last he sunmumed 
courage, and inquired, in a tone half 
soothkig and hidf dignified, if they 
could inform him how to obtain 
admittance, or how to arouse the 
inhabitants. 

An old crone, leaning out of an 
opposite window, with matted hair 
hangingover a begrimed andshrivelled 
countenance, made answer. "Koone^" 
she said, in her peculiar dialect^ whic^ 
the worthy man scarcely compre- 
hended, ** lived there, or had done so 
for years;" but Brown knew better: 
and while he was asserting the fact, a 
girl put her head out of another hovel, 
and said that she had sometimes seen, 
at the dusk of the evening, a man 
leave the house, but whether any one 
else lived in it, she could not telL 
Again Mr. Brown sounded an alarm, 
but no answer came forth, and in 
great fear and trembling, he applied 
violent hands to the door ; it required 
but little force; it gave way; he 
entered; and, jealous of the entrance 
of the mob without, redosed and 
barred, as well as he was able^ the 
shattered door. The house was tm- 
naturally large for the neighbouriiood, 
and Brown was in doubt whether first 
to ascend a broken and perilous stair- 
case, or search the rooms below : he 
decided on the latter; he found no 
one, and with a misgiving heart» 
which nothing but the recollection of 
the great Turkey carpet could have 
inspired, he ascended the quaking 
steps. All was silent But a door 
was unclosed. He entered, and saw 
the object of his search before him. 

Over a pallet bent a form, on which, 
though youth seemed withered, and 
even pride broken, the unconquerable 
soul left somewhat of grace and of 
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glory, that Bustained the beholder's 
remembrance of better days — a child 
in its first infancy knelt on the nearer 
side of the bed, with clasped hands, 
and Tacant eyes that turned towards 
the intruder, with a listless and lack- 
lustre gaze. But Glendower, or rather 
Mordaunt, as he bent orer the pallet, 
spoke noi^ moved not ; his eyes were 
rireted on one object; his heart 
seemed turned into stone, and his 
veins curdled into ice. Awed and 
dulled by the breathing desolation of 
the spot, Brown approached, and 
spoke, he scarcely knew what. '' Tou 
are," he concluded his address, '' the 
master of Mordaunt Court; " and he 
placed the letter in the hands of the 
person he thus greeted. 

" Awake, hear me ! " cried Algernon 
to Isabel, as she lay extended on the 
couch; and the messenger of glad 
tidings, for the first time seeing her 
countenance, shuddered, and knew 
that he was in the chamber of death. 

" Awake, my own, own lore i Happy 
days are in store for us yet: our 
misery la past ; you will live, live to 
bless me in riches, as yon have done 
in want" 

Isabel raised her eyes to his, and a 
smile, sweet, comforting, and full of 
love, passed the lips which were about 
to close for ever. '' Thank Heaven," 
she murmured, ** for your dear sake. 
It is pleasant to die now, and thus/** 
and she placed the hand that was 
dasped in her relaxing and wan 



fingers, within the bosom which had 
been, for anguished and hopeless years, 
his asylum and refuge, and which 
now, when fortune changed, as if it 
had only breathed in comfort to his 
afflictions, was, for the first time, and 
for ever, to be cold, — cold even to 
him! 

"You will live — you will live," 
cried Mordaunt, in wild and incredu- 
lous despair — " in mercy live ! Tou, 
who have been my angel of hope, do 
not— God, God ! do not desert 
me now I " 

But that fidthful and loving heart 
was already deaf to his voice, and the 
film grew darkening and rapidly over 
the eye, which stUI, with undying 
fondness, sought him out through the 
shade and agony of death. Sense and 
consciousness were gone, and dim 
and confused images whirled round 
her soul, struggling a little moment 
before they sunk into the depth and 
silence where the past lies buried. 
But still mindful of him, and grasping, 
as it were, at his remembrance, she 
clasped, closer and closer, the icy 
hand which she held, to her breast. 
"Your hand is cold, dearest— it is 
cold," said she, faintly, "but I will 
warm it Ztcrc/"— And so her spirit 
passed away, and Mordaunt felt after- 
wards, in a lone and surviving pil- 
grimage, that her last thought had 
been kindness to him, and her last 
act had spoken forgetfolness even of 
death, in the tenderness of love ! 
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Change and time take togaOtf ttad* iig hfc < f»We « PMM. 



Omb «7«iiB)g in autiima, ibovi tkrM 
yeart after tkedaie of o»r laotchaptar, 
a ftiranger oa horsebaok, in deep 
mouniiDg, dismoimted at tlie ck)or of 
'' the Golden Fleece/' in the memor- 
able town of W % Me walked isto 

the tap-room, and asked for a private 
apartment and acoftmrnodatlon for 
the night. The landlady, grown coo' 
siderably plumper than when we first 
made her acquaintaneey jost lifted up 
her eyes to the Btraager's ho», and 
summoning a short stout man, 
(forinerly the waiter, now the second 
helpmate of the comely hostess,) 
desired him, in a tone which partook 
somewhat more of the authority indi- 
cative of their former relative situa- 
tions than of the obedience wMch 
should have (^aracterised their pre- 
sent^ to " show the gentlemaA to the 
Griffin, No. Four." 

The stranger smiled as the sound 
greeted his ears^ and he followed not 
80 much the host as the hostess's 
spouse into the apartntent thus desig- 
nated. A young lady, who some 
dght years age little thought that 
she should still be in a state of single 
blessedness, and who always honoured 
with an attentive eye the stray travel- 
lers who, from their youth, loneliness, 
or that ine£fable air which usually 
desig^tes the unmarried man, might 
be in the same solitary state of life, 
turned to the landlady, and said — 

" Mother, did you observe what a 
handsome gentleman that was]" 

"No," replied the landlady; "I 
only observed that he brought no 
servant." 

" I wonder," sud the daughter, " if 



he is in tiie army 7*— he hem a mflitMfy 
airl" 

" I suppose he haedkiad," mnttevid 
the landlady to heisetf; leeJLiiig to- 
wards the larder. 

" Have yeu seen S^uke ISordaaai 
within a short period <^ time V aaked, 
somewhat abruptly, a tittte thitkHMt 
man, who was eajoyiag his pipe and 
negus in a sociable way at the wiadew 
seat. The eharscteristics of this par- 
sonage were, a spruce wig^ a bottle 
nose, an elevated eyebrow^ a sMff- 
colouved skin and coat, and an air ef 
that eonaequential self-respeel wluek 
distinguishes the philosoj^ier wiko 
agxeee with the French sage, aad aeee 
" no reason in the world why a mtm 
should not eateem himseH" 

"No, indeed, Mr. Bossolte^" le- 
turned the landlady; " but I sappeoe 
that, as he ie new in the parUamftt- 
bonae^ he will live less letkred. It ia 
a pi^ that the inside of that aoUe 
o4d hall of his should not be Mere 
seea an d alUrall the old gentlimam^ 
imjMrovementa, tool They mj thai 
the estate now, sinoe the morlga^ia 
were paid off, is above ten thoaaani 
pounds a-year, clear ! " 

"And, if I am not induced into an 
error," rejoined Mr. Bossolton, re- 
filling his pipe, " old Vavasour left a 
great sum of ready money besideSy 
which must have been in aid, and an 
assistance, and an advantage, mark 
me. Mistress Merrylack, to the owner 
of Mordaunt-Hall, that has escaped 
the calculation of y«tir faculty, — and 
the — ^and the — faculty of your calcu- 
lation ! " 

" You mistake, Mr. Boss," as, in the 
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lacK 'iQBieiiaMB s^kd i^ ^prtadilo* 
qiMAt p«acUiti«Aer-^''jroa austoke: 
tile old fenUeman Uffc all his rtady 
monej in two h»^ttMfc»->tb« one <|0 
ilia eoll^f»«f' ■ ■ » m the anivtitHy 
of GaiBbiidgc^ and tlie othw to aa 
hoii^Ual IB London. I mm aber Um 
very words of Ike wiU--4htj imi tkai, 
Mr. Boa»><^ Aisdn^beraw mybolvred 
son, had lie IWed, would httro bo«D a 

m«B^r of Ubo Oolite of , m 

tha aniytrsK^ of Caaibridgiv whkk 
he would have adorned by Ms geaia^ 
leamiag, youtkful vlrtac^ aad tha 
yarious qualities whiidi did oqaal 
hoaour to his head and hearty aad 
woold have rendered hka aiiko dia- 
tifigaished at the scholar aad the 
Christian— I do devise and btquaath 
the aom of ti^o^-savan Ihonwuad 
poaada sterling, aow jd the English 
funds/ ke., &c.; aad then foUowa the 
manner in whieh he will ha¥« Jus 
charity Tested and boatowed, and all 
about the priae whieh shaU be lor 
ever designated aand termed 'The 
Yavasour Prizc^' and what ahall be 
the words of tha Latin speech which 
ahaU be spoken whan tha said priza 
be delivered, aad a great deal mare 
to that eieet : so, thee, he paisea to 
the other legaey, of ezaetly the same 
Boa^ to the J^ospital» usually called 

and fitjrled , in the ei^ of 

Loftdon, and ssjrs, * JLnd whapsss we 
ara assared by the Holy Scriptuiee> 
ydkioh, in these da(ys dT bla^hemy 
and sediftion, it becomes evexy true 
Briton and member of the Established 
Church to support, that ''charity 
doth cover a multituda of atna*'— -ao 
I do give and devise/ kc., kc, ' to be 
for ever termed in the deeds/ lux, &c, 
' of the said hospital, '' Tha Vavasour 
Charity;" and always provided that^ 
on the anniversary of the day of my 
death, a sermon shall be preached 
in the chapel attached to the said 
ho^ital, by a cleqgrmaa of the 
Established Churol^ on angr taxi 



appropiiiAe ta tha day and deed ao 
commemorated.' — But the eawolaaien 
is urost beafttifnl, iir. Bossolten : — 
'And Bov^ hafiag distfaaiged my 
dntieil, ta the belt of vj hambla 
aAhli^, to My ^Qod, my lung, and my 
connti^f.and dying in thefiill belief 
of tha Pirotestant Charch, as 1^ law 
established, I da 4Mt ay iiand ^^and 
seal,' Jm^, be." 

''X yaisr pfeaate^, aad eharitaible, 
and deroat, And yivtuons^ teatament 
or will, Mistfsi ICenylaok,'' said Mc 
Bossolton; "and in a time when 
anarehy with gigantic atrides does 
devastate, and deyoar, and liarm, tha 
good old auatoms ol our aneeetors and 
forefatheri^ and tiamples with ita 
poisoDoaa breatii the Magna Charta^ 
and iba glonoua Bevoiotion, it la 
beautiful^Hiy, and iwae^— mark yon^ 
Mis* Merrylaek> to behold a gaatle- 
man of the aristoeiatic classes, or 
grades, sappmling tha inatitutions 
of lua country with luch remarkable 
energy of santimentSy and with — 
and with — Mistress Merrylaek — 
with seatimenti of inch remarkable 
energy.'' 

"Pray,** said tfae daughter, ac^ustiag 
her lipgletfl by a little glass whidi 
hung 0!ver the tap, "hc^ long has 
Mr. Mordaaat's Udy been dead]" 

"Oh! sha died just before the 
squiee eama to the property," quoth 
the mother; "Poor thing— -she was 
so pretty. I am sure I oried fer^i 
whole hour when I heard it I I think 
it was three years last month, when it 
happened. Old Mr. Yavaaour died 
about two monthe afterwards." 

" The afflicted husband," (said Mr. 
Bossolton, who was the victim of a 
most fiery Mrai Boss at home,) " went 
into foreign laads or parts, or, aa 
it is vulgarly teimed, the continent^ 
immediately after an event, or occur- 
rence, so fatal to the oup of his proa- 
perity, and the sunshine of his ei\)oy- 
ment, did he aot» Mrs. McrryUck I" 

"He did. Aad you know, Mr. 
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Boss, he only returned aboat six 
months ago." 

" And of what borough, or bnrgh, 
or town, or city, is he the member and 
repreaentativel" asked Mr. Jeremiah 
BosBolton, putting another lump of 
sugar into his negus. " I have heard, 
it is true^ but my memory is short ; 
and, in the multitude and multifi^ 
riousness of my professional engage- 
ments, I am often led into a forgetful- 
ness of matters less important in their 
rariety, and less — ^less various in their 
importance." 

* Why," answered Mrs. Merrylack, 
''somehow or other, I quite forget too; 
but it is some distant borough. The . 
gentleman wanted him to stand for the 
county, but he would not hear of it ; 
perhaps he did not like the publicity 
of the thing, for he is mighty resenred." 

"Proud, haughty, arrogant, and 
assumptious!" said Mr. Bossolton, 
with a puff of unusual length. 

"Nay, nay," said the daughter, 
(young people are always the first to 
defend,) " Tm sure he's not proud — 
he does a mort of good, and has the 
sweetest smile possible ! I wonder if 
hell marry again i He is rery young 
yet, not aboTC two or three-and-thirty." 
(The kind damsel would not have 
thought two or three-and-thirty ffery 
youngsomeyearsago; but we grow won- 
derfully indulgent to the age of other 
people as we grow older ourselTes I) 

"And what an eye he has 1" said 
the landlady. "Well, for my part — 
but, bless me. Here, John~-John — 
Jolm — ^waiter — ^husband, I mean — 
here's a carriage and four at the door. 
Lizzy, dear, is my cap right f* 

And mother, daughter, and hus- 
band, all flocked, chaiged with simper, 
courte^, and bow, to reoeire their 
expected guests. With a disappoint- 
ment which we who keep not inns 
can but very imperfectly conceive, 
the trio beheld a single personage— a 
valet—descend firom the box, open the 
carriage door, and take out^— a desk ! 



— Of all things human, male or female, 
the said carriage was utterly empty. 

The valet bustled up to the land- 
lady: "My master's here, ma'am, I 
tiiink — ^rode on before i" 

"And who is your master)" asked 
Mrs. Merrylack— a thrill of alarm, 
and the thought of No. Four, coming 
across her at the same time. 

"Who !" said the valet, rubbing his 
hands; '^ who !— why Clarence Talbot 
Linden, Esq., of Scarsdale Park, 
county of York, late Secretary of 

Legation at the court of , now 

M.P., and one of his Majesty's under 
Secretaries of State." 

"Mercy upon us!" cried the 
astounded landlady, " and No. Four ! 
only think of it. Bun, John, — John 
— ^run — flight a fire (the night's cold, I 
think) — in the Elephant, Number 
Sixteen — ^beg the gentleman's pardon 
— say it was occupied tiU now; ask 
what hell have for dinner— fish, flesh, 
fowl, steaks, joints, chops, tarts — or, 
if it's too late (but it's quite early yet 
— you may put back the day an hour 
or so), ask what he'll have for supper 
run, John, run: — what's the oaf 
stayingfor— run, I tell you ! — Pray, air, 
walk in (to the valet, our old friend Mr. 
Harrison)— youll be hungiy after your 
journey, I thhik ; no ceremony, I beg." 

"He's not so handsome as his 
master," said Miss Elizabeth, glandng 
at Hairison discontentedly— "but lie 
does not look like a married man, 
somehow. Ill just step up stairs, and 
change my cap ; it would be but civil 
if the gentleman's gentlenum aaps 
with us." 

Meanwhile Clarence, having been 
left alone in the quiet ei\j<^yment of 
No. Four, had examined the little 
apartment with an interest not alto* 
gether unmingled with painful r^ee- 
tions. There are few persons, however 
fbrtunate, who can look back to dght 
years of their life, and not feel some- 
what of disappointment in the retro- 
spect: few persons, whose fortnnea 
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the worid tmyj, to whom the token of 
past time, suddenly obtruded on their 
remembranee, does not awaken hopes 
destroyed, and wishes deceired, which 
that world has nerer known. We tell 
onr triumphs to the crowd, but our 
own hearts are the sole confidants of 
our sorrows. " Twice,'' said Clarence 
to himself " twice before have I been 
in this humble room; the first was 
when, at the age of eighteen, I was 
just launched into the world— a vessel 
which had for its only hope the motto 
of the chivalrous Sydney, — 

Ant Tlam inTenlam, aut fBdam ;* 

yet, humble and nameless as I was, 
how well I can recal the exaggerated 
ambition, nay, the certainiy of success, 
as well as its^denre, which then burnt 
within me. 1 smile now at the over- 
weening vanity of those hopes— -some, 
indeed, realised, but how many nipped 
and withered for ever t seeds, of which 
a few fell upon rich ground, and 
prospered, but of which how &r the 
greater number were scattered, some 
upon the wayside, and were devoured 
by immediate cares, some on stony 
places, and when the sun of manhood 
was up, they were scorched, and 
because they liad no root, withered 
away : and some among thorns, and 
the thorns sprang up and choked 
them. — I am now rich, honoured, high 
in the &vour of courts, and not alto- 
gether unknown or unesteemed arbi- 
trio pqpnlaris auras : and yet I ahnost 
think I was happier when, in that 
flash of youth and inexperience, I 
looked forth into the wide world, and 
imagined that firom every comer would 
spring up a triumph for my vanity, 
or an object for my afiections. The 
next time I stood in this little spot, I 
was no longer the dependent of a 
precarious charity, or the idle adven- 
turer who had no stepping-stone but 
his ambition. I was then just 



* I will either find my way, or— make it. 



declared the heir of wealth, which I 
could not rationally have hoped for 
five years before, and which was 
in itself sufficient to satisfy the 
aspirings of ordinaiy men. But t 
was corroded with anxieties for the 
object of my love, and regret for the 
friend whom I had lost : perhaps the 
eagerness of my heart for the one 
rendered me, for the moment, too 
little mindful of the other; but, in 
after years, memory took ample atone- 
ment for that temporaiy suspension 
of her duties. How often have I 
recalled, in this world of cold ties and 
fiJse hearts, that true and generous 
friend, from whose lessons my mind 
took improvement, and from whose 
warnings, example ; who was to me, 
living, a &ther, and from whose 
generosity, whatever worldly advan- 
tages I have enjoyed, or distinctions I 
have gained, are derived! Then I 
was going with a torn, yet credulous, 
heart, to pour forth my secret and my 
passion to her, and, within one little 
week thence, how diip-wrecked of all 
hope, object, and future happiness, I 
was! Perhaps, at that time, I ^d 
not sufficiently consider the excusable 
cautions of the world — ^I should not 
have taken such umbrage at her 
other's letter —I should have revealed 
to him my birth, and accession of 
fortune — ^nor bartered the truth of 
certain happiness for the trials and 
manoeuvres of romance. But it is 
too late to repent now. By this time 
my image must be wholly obliterated 
from her heart :— she has seen me in 
the crowd, and passed me coldly by— 
her cheek is iMde, but not for me ; 
and in a litUe— -little while — she will 
be another's, and lost to me for ever 1 
Tet have I never forgotten her 
through change or time — the hard 
and luirsh projects of ambition — the 
labours of butdness, or the engrossing 
schemes of political intrigue. — Never I 
— ^but this is a vain and foolish subject 
of reflection now." 
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AnA not the Ibbs- TSfleeiing upon it ' 
i»r that sage and Teraeious reeollec* ' 
i&on, Clarence turned from 'the w'tn- 
Atw, ngtiasi which he had been 
leaning, and diswinf one of the four 
ehaira ta the aolitary table, he sat 
4ewB, moedj and discomohite, and 
kanis^ his ihoe upon hi» hands, 
purseed the oonfasod, yet not dlseon- 
Bected, thread of Ms meditations. 

The deor abniptly opened, and Mr. 
Iferryiack appeared. 

•'Dear me, airr ericd lie, ^'a 
thousand pities jon shenM haire been 
put here, sir I Pray step up stdrs, air; 
the front drawing-room is j oat vacant, 
•It ; what wiH yon please to have for 
dinner, sir," be. &e., according to the 
instructions of his wifh. To Mr. 
Merrylaek'B great dismay, Clarence, 
hfowever, lesointely refoaed all 
attempta at leeomelioB, and con- 
tenting himeelf with entmsting the 
dinner te tha diaeretion of the land- 
lady, desired to be left alone till it 
was prepared. 

Kow, when Mr. John Merrylaek 
reiomtti to the tap-room, »nd oom- 
munioated the stubtKim adherence to 
He. Four, manifeBtod by its occupier, 
^enr good hostess (bit exceedingly dls- 
eompose^ *Ton are so stupid, 
John," said she, "111 go and expos- 
tulate Ifte wM& him;'' and she was 
lisingfor that pmrpoae, when Harrison, 
wbo waatakingpaitieularly good care 
ef himself, drew her back : ** I know 
my masier^i temper better than you 
4o, ma'am," said he ; " and when he 
Is in the hoveur to be aMbbom, the 
Tory devil himself eouM not get him 
<mt of it I dare eay he wants to be 
left te hi—ilf: he is very ftrnd of 
being alone now and then; state 
•flhirs, yen Imow (added the valet, 
aiysteriottsly touching his forehead,) 
aad even I dare not disturb him for 
the world; so make yoursdf easy 
and I'll go te him when he has 
dined, and / stipped. There is time 
enough for No. Four, when we have 



itSksea care of numfwr cne, — Hte, 
your health f * 

The landlady, reluctantly otemxled 
in her design, reseated herself. 

" Mr. Clu^nce Linden, M. P., did 
you say, sir?" said the learned Jere- 
miah : "surely, I have had that name 
or appellation in my books, but I 
cannot^ at this instant of time, recal 
to my recollection the exact date and 
circumstanoe of my professional 
services to the gentleman so desig- 
nated, styled, or, I may say, termed." 

* Can't say, I am sure, sir,* said 
HarriaoD^'^*' lived with my master 
many years — never had the pleasure 
of seeing you before, nor of travellioc^ 
this road— a very hilly road it ia, sir. 
Miss, this negns is as bright as yoor 
eyes, and as warm as my admiration." 

•'Oh,8h-r 

"Pray," said Mr. Merrylaek, who, 
like most of his trlbe« was a bit of « 
politician ; " Is it the Mr. Linden who 
made that long speech in the House 
the other dayl* 

"Precisely, sir. He is a very 
eloquent gentleman, indeed: pity he 
speaks so little— never made but that 
one long speech since he has been in 
the House, and a capital one it was, 
too. You saw how the prime minister 
complimented him upon it. 'A 
speech,' said his lordship, ' which had 
united the graees of youthful genius, 
with the sound caleulationB ofmatured 
experience!'** 

" Did the prime minister really so 
speak t" said Jeremiah: '''whst » 
beautaful, and noble, and sensible com- 
pliment I I will examine my books 
when I go home — ^the graces of youth- 
ful genius, with the sound calculatioaB 
of matured experience ! ' " 

" If he is in the Pariiament House * 
quoth the landbidy, "I suppose he 
will know our Mr. Mordaunt, when 
the squire takes his seat, next — what 
do yon call it — sessions 1" 

"Know Mr. Mordaunt T said the 
valet. " It is to see him that tw have 
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come down here^ We intended to 
have gone there tonight, but master 
tiiought it too late, and I saw be was 
in a melancholy humour ; we tbere- 
fbre resoWed to come here; and so 
master took one of the horses from 
the groom, whom we have left behind 
wHh the other, and came on alone. 
I take it^ he must haye been in this 
town before, for he described the inn 
so well. — Capital cheese this ; as mild 
^as mild as your sweet smile, miss I" 

•'Oh, sir!" 

*Pray, MUitrem Mcrrylack," said 
Ur. Jeremiah fioesoltoa, depositing 
his pipe on the table, and awakening 
from a profound reverie in which, for 
the last five minntes his senses had 
been buried^ — ** pray. Mistress Merry- 
tock, de you not caii to your mind, or 
yenr reminiscence, or yoor — yow 
reconeetiott, a yetrng gentleman, 
equally eomely in his aspect asid 
bland^eqnent (ehem !) in his address, 
wtie had the misfortune to have his 
arm severely contused and afflicted 
%y a Tiolent Mck fi^m Mr. Kordaonf s 
horse, even in the yard in which your 
•tables are situated, and who remained 
fbr two or three days in your house, 
er tavern, or hotel t I do remember 
that you were grievously perplexed 
because of his name, the initials of 
wbieh only he gave, or intrusted, or 
eommunicated to yon, nntil you did 



"I remember," intemipted Miss 
Elizabeth — *'l remember wrfl — a 
Tery beantifol young gentleman, who 
had a letter Erected to be left here, 
addressed to him by the letters G. L., 
and who was afterwards kicked, and 
w4io admired your cap, mother, and 
irtiose name was Otarenee Linden. 
Ton remCTiber it well enough, 
mother, surely*** 

''I e/iinir I do, Liazy," said the 
landlady, slowly; for her memory, 
not so much occupied as her daugh- 
ter^ by beautifiil yonng genttemen, 
struggled slowly Miidifc d^ idttw of 



the iwrious tnprelLtra and viBitois 
with whom her house had been 
honoured, befiore si»e eame, at last, to 
the reminiscence of Clareaes Linden 
— ''I thimk I do— «ftd Squire Mor- 
daunt was very attentive to kim — and 
he broke one of \km panes of glaai in 
No. eight, and gave me half a guinea 
topayfbrit. I ^o remember, perfictly 
Lissy* So tiMit is the Mr. Linden 
now here I^--only think ! " 

''I shoold not have known him, 
<!ertainly," said Miss filizabeth; "he 
is grown so much taller, and his hair 
looks quite dark now, and his face is 
much thinner than it was ; but he's 
very handsome still-*-^ he not, sir ? " 
turning to the valet. 

« Ah 1 ah ! well enough,'' said Mr. 
Hanison, stretelung out his right 
leg, and falliog awagr a little to the 
left, in the manner adopted by the 
renowned Gil Bhu, in his addneia to 
the fair Laura^^'well enough; bat 
he's a little too tall and thin, /think.'' 

Mr. Harrison's faults in sh^w were 
certainly not those of being too tall 
and thin. 

''Perhaps so I" said Mias Elisabeth, 
who scented the vanity by a kindred 
instinct, and had her own reaaeni &r 
paaopering it**>' perhaps se 1 " 

*' But he is a great favourite with 
the ladies all the same ; however, he 
only loves one lady. Ah, but I most 
not' say who, though I know. How- 
ever, she is so handsome ; such eyes, 
Uuy would go through yon like a 
skewer, but not like yours, youcs, miss, 
which, I vow and protest, aie as bright 
as a service of plate." 

"Oh, sir!" 

And amidst these gtneeful compli- 
ments the time slipped awaf, till 
ClarenceV dinner, and his valet's 
supper, being &iriy over, Mr. Har- 
rison presented himself te his mastar, 
a perfectly diierent being in attend- 
ance to what he was in companionship 
— flippancy, impertinence, lerward- 
ness, aU merged in the steady sober. 
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serionB demeanour which characterise 
the respectfol and well-bred domestic. 

Clarence's orders were soon given. 
They were limited to the appur- 
tenances of writing ; and as soon as 
Harrison re-appeared with his master's 
writing-desk, he was dlEanissed for the 
night 

Yery slowly did Clarence settle 
himself to his task, and attempt to 
escape the ennui of his solitude, or 
the restlessness of thought feeding 
upon itself, by inditing the folowing 



''to THB DUKB or HAYBAnELn. 

" I WAS very unfortunate, my dear 
duke, to miss seeing you, when I 
called in Arlington-street, the eyening 
before last, for I had a great deal to 
say to you—- something upon public 
and a Uttle upon priyate afEairs. I 
will reserye the latter, since I only am 
the person concerned, for a future 
opportunity. With respect to the 
former, * * * * 
4c « * * * 

4c « « « « 

''And now, having finished the 
political part of my letter, let me con- 
gratulate you most sincerely upon 
your approaching marriage with Miss 
Trevanion. I do not know her my- 
self ; but I remember that she was 
the bosom Mend of Lady Flora 
Ardenne, whom I have often heard 
speak of ^er in the highest and most 
affectionate terms, so that I imagine 
her brother could not better atone to 
you for dishonestly carrying off the 
&ir Julia some three years ago, than 
by giving you his sister in honourable 
and orthodox exchange— 4he gold 
armour for the brazen. 

"As for my lot, though I ought 
not, at this moment, to dim yours by 
dwelling upon it, you know how long, 
how constantly, how ardently I have 
loved Lady Flora Ardenne — ^how, for 
her sake, I have refused opportunities 
of alliance which might have gratified, 



to the utmost, that worLUmess of 
heart which so many who saw me 
only in the crowd have been pleased 
to impute to me. Ton know that 
neither pleasure, nor change, nor the 
insult I received from her parents, 
nor the sudden indifference which I 
so little deserved from herself, has 
been able to obliterate her image. 
Yon will therefore sympathise with 
me, when I inform you that there is 
no longer any doubt of her marriage 
with Borodaile (or rather Lord 
Ulswater, since his fiither's death), as 
soon as the sixth month of his monm- 
ing expires; to this period only two 
months remain. 

" Heavens ! when one thinks ova* 
the past, how incredulous one conld 
become to the future : when I recal 
all the tokens of love I received from 
that woman, I cannot persuade myself 
that they are now all forgotten, or 
rather, all lavished upon another. 

" But I do not blame her— may she 
be happier with him than she eonld 
have been with me ! and that hope 
shall whisper peace to regrets which I 
have been foolish to indulge so lon^, 
and it is perhaps well for me thai 
they are about to be rendered for ever 
unavailing. 

" I am staying at an inn, withoat 
books, companions, or any thing to 
beguile time and thought, but this 
,pen, ink, and paper. You will see, 
therefore, a reason and an excuse for 
my scribbling on to you, till my twe 
sheets are filled, and the hour of ten 
(one can't well go to bed earlier) 
arrived. 

" You remember having often heard 
me speak of a very extraordinaiy 
man whom I met in Italy, and with 
whom I became intimate. He re- 
turned to England some months ago ; 
and on hearing it, my desire of renew- 
ing our acquaintance was so grest. 
that I wrote to invite myself to his 
house. He gave me what is termed a 
very obliging answer, and left th« 
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choice of time to mjBell Tou see 
now^ most noble Festua, the reason of 
my journey hitherwards. 

" His house, a fine old mansion, is 
•itnated about five or nx miles from 
this town : and, as I arrived here late 
in the eyening, and knew that his 
habits were reserved and peculiar, I 
thought it better to take ' mine ease in 
my inn' for this night, and defer my 
visit to Mordaunt Court till to-morrow 
morning. In truth, I was not averse 
to renewing an old acquaintance — 
not, as you in your malice would 
suspect, with my hostess, but with 
her house. Some years ago, when I 
was eighteen, I first made a slight 
acquaintance with Mordaunt at this 
very inn, and now, at twentynsiz, I 
am glad to have one evening to 
myself on the same spot, and retrace 
here all that has since happened to 
me. 

"Now, do not be alarmed; I am 
not going to inflict upon you the un- 
quiet retrospect with which I have 
just been vexing myself; no, I will 
rather speak to you of my !\cquaint- 
ance and host to be. I have said 
that I first met Mordaunt some years 
since at this inn — an accident^ for 
which his horse was to blame, brought 
us acquainted — I spent a day at his 
house, and was much interested in hi» 
conversation; since then, we did not 
meet till about two years and a half 
ago, when we were in Italy together. 
During the intermediate interval 
Mordaunt had married — ^lost his pro- 
perty by a lawsuit— disappeared from 
the world (whither none knew) for 
some years— recovered the estate he 
had lost by the death of his kinsman's 
heir, and shortly afterwards by that of 
the kinsman himself, and had become 
a widower, with one only child, a 
beautiful little girl of about four years 
old. He lived in perfect seclunion, 
avoided all intercourse with society, 
and seemed so perfectly unconscious 
of having ever seen me before, when- 
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ever in our rides or walks we met, 
that I could not venture to intrude 
myself on a reserve so rigid and 
unbroken as that which characterised 
his habits and life. 

" The gloom and loneliness, how- 
ever, in which Mordaunt's days were 
spent, were &r from partaking of that 
selfishness so common, almost so neces- 
Mcrt/y common, to recluses. W)ierever 
he had gone in his travels through 
Italy, he had left light and rejoicing 

behind him. In his residence at , 

while unknown to the great and gay, 
he was fiimiliar with the outcast and 
the destitute. The prison, the hospital, 
the sordid cabins of want, the abodes 
(so frequent in Italy, that emporium 
of artists and poets) where genius 
struggled against poverty and its own 
improvidence — all these were the 
spots to which his visits were paid, 
and in which 'the very stones prated 
of his whereabout.' It was a strange 
and striking contrast to compare the 
sickly enthusiasm of those who flocked 
to Italy, to lavish their sentiments on 
statues, and their wealth on the 
modan impositions palmed upon 
their taste as the masterpieces of 
ancient art — ^it was a noble contrast, 
I say, to compare that ludicrous and 
idle enthusiasm with the quiet and 
wholesome energy of mind and heart 
which led Mordaunt, not to pour 
forth worship and homage to the 
unconscious monuments of the dead, 
but to console, to relieve, and to 
sustain the woes, the wants, the 
feebleness, of the living. 

" Yet, while he was thus employed 
in reducing themiseries and enlaiging 
the happiness of others, the most 
settled melancholy seemed to mark 
himself 'as her own.' Clad in the 
deepest mourning, a stem and un- 
broken gloom sat for ever upon his 
countenance. I have observed, that 
if in his walks or rides any one, 
especially of the better classes, ap- 
peared to approach, he would strike 
H 
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mio a ttewtpath. He oould not bear 
eireE .the 'WtuHnj of a gUiuae or ihe 
feUowakip of a momeBt: and im 
mim, high and :haoj^hty,>ieemed not 
only to repel otherg, bat io contradiet; 
the meeknesft and <charitj -which his 
cmjk actions 40 invariably and un- 
eqniTeca% dk^ayed. It .must, in- 
deed, have been a ipeiweEful -ezertann 
<^ principle ov&c feeling, «^hich 
indaeeci him Toluntarily to .seek t^e 
abodes and intereourae of the rude 
beings he blessed and relieved. 

" We met at two or thtee pkees 
to which my weak and impierfeot 
charity had led me, eapeeiflliy At 
the house of a siokly and (distvesMid 
artist ; for in former life I had in- 
timately knovm one of that pco&atton; 
and I Jiave ainee attempted «te 
transfer to hie brethren •that debt of 
kindness which an early death forbade 
me to discharge to JihnieE It wm 
thus that I first became aoquainted 
with Mordauut'« oocupttbioiis and 
pursuits: for <what enndbkd iiii 
benevolence was the dmnackaUe (ob- 
scurity in which it 'was ^veiled. Jt 
was in di^iise and in eecset that hie 
generosity .flowed ; and «o^tadioaa](y 
did he conceal his name, and Mde 
ev^i his features, daring his brief 
visits to 'the house of monming,' 
that only one, like myself a cloee and 
minute investigator .of •whatever has 
once become an object of interest, 
could have traoed his hand in the 
various works of .tugnpfffc^m it had 
aided or created. 

" One day, among toone old vnins, I 
met him with his young daa^ter. 
By great good fortune I ffeierved 
the latter, who had iwandered awaQr 
firom her father, frosn a Bdl 'of loose 
stones, which wonid inevitably have 
crashed her. I wea anyedf moeh 
hurt bj my effort, .haring reeeivod 
upon my shoulder a fragment of -tlie 
tilling stones ; and thna «ur old sao- 
quaintanee was renewed, and graduid^ 
ripened into intimaey; not, I imaat 



own, flithoitt great jpatiencejmds 
stant lendeavottr an my part: for hia 
gloom and IqbbIj habits reBderad him 
ttttor^ linpraQtiaabjle -of ^eoess to any 
(as Xfosd Aspeden would >aqr) but a 
difilomctist. I saw a great 4eal 4^ 
him dining the sixmenthsl^^mainaA 
in Italy, tand-'but you kBowalieadj 
how itraamXy I admiz« his esim- 
oBdiBflfl^ powem, and tveneraie lue 
charaefter.-«jLord Aspeden.'s 'xeeal to 
flngiand s^araftedtos. 

" A -genead ^leetion enaood. I was 
netttsnedier .<-^-.. I-enteMd eagerigr 
into domeitie politieB-^yDnr <£idMU 
ship. Lord it^oden's JrindnM^ m^ 
tymi ^wealth and industrg^ inade «v 
soocees ahnoatvapieoedeifctedly^mfid. 
Engaged, iheait and hand, da thoae 
minute -grat engrossiog labouv te 
whidi the -aspirant in pailiainmitny 
and -ataee intrigue onust tinhappHy 
forego the more enlarged thoiitgk 
abatBuser ipeculations of .general 
philosophy, and of that imoialilgr 
whieh xBttj be ieimed t m i w mmU 
politics, I have neeessarily baea 
employed in (very di&reni -puHnali 
from 'Aose to which iMordavntfa 
eoBteo^ldatiQiis aie (devoted, tfet lutitt 
I often reeaUed hia maarfini, OKitk 
admisaMon at thmr depth, ^and 'cfb* 
tained .^»plauae for opiunna whteh 
were only imperfectly fiHeiad ftom 
^e poie springs of hia owa. 

^It is about six manths ainoe lie 
hasiretttvned to England, and lie liM 
very .lately 'Obtained a seat in psriift- 
ment— -00 that we mi^ traat-aodn to 
see his talents displayed upon ^a mw 
public and enlarged theatie than ihi|r 
hitherto >have been ; and, tthougli I 
fear ihis politics will be qppoaad to 
ours, I anticipate his f>nblio dtiimt 
with that interest wihieh •geBioi^ 
even when advene io one^a oel^ 
always inspires. Tet I toosiiSMi tibai 
I am deairoos to see and oonveno 
with him onoe more in tbe'ftmftliaiitgr 
and kindnass of private ia ta r a onra a. 
The lage of .party, 4he«aKOWiieas of 
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sectarian zeal, soon exclude from our 
fnendship all those who differ from 
our opinions; and it is like sailors 
holding commune for the last time 
with each other, before their several 
vessels are divided by the perilous 
acnd uncertain sea, to confer in peace 
and retirement for a littl« while with 
those who are about to be launched 
with us on that same unquiet ocean, 
where any momentary caprice of the 
winds may disjoin us for ever, and where 
our very union is only a sympathy in 
toil, and a fellowship in danger. 

" Adieu, my dear Duke ! it is for- 
tunate for me that our public opinions 
are so <doBely allied, and that I may 
80 rcattonabj^ caleulatein pirivate upoa 



the happiness and honour of subscrib- 
ing myself your affectionate friend, 
"C. L." 
Such was the letter to which we 
shall leave the explanation of much 
that has taken place within the last 
three years of our tale, and which, in 
its tone, will serve to «how the kind- 
ness and generosity of heart and 
feeling that mingled (rather increased 
than Abated by the time which 
brought 'vnsdom) with the hardy 
activity aiMi resohite ambition that 
characterised the mind of our " Dis- 
owned." We now consign him to 
such repose as the best bed-room in 
the Golden Fleece can afford, and 
conclude the chapter. 
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CHAPTER LX. 

Though th« wilds of aachantment all Temal and bright* 

la the days of delusion by fancy combined 
With the vanishing phantoms of lore and delight. 
Abandon my soul, lilce a dream of the night, 
And leave but a desert behind. 

Be hush*d, my dark spirit, for Wisdom condemns 

When the faint and the feeble deplore ; 
Be strong as the nwk of the ocean that stems 

A thousand wild waves on the shore !— Campbbll. 



" Shall I order the carriage rounds 
air 1" said Harrison; "it is past one.** 

" Yes— yet stay— the day is fine — 
I will ride— let the carriage come on 
in the eyening — see that my horse is 
saddled— you looked to his mash Ust 
nightr 

" I did, sir. He seems wonderfully 
fresh : would you please to have me 
stay here with the carriage, sir, till 
the groom comes on with the other 
horse 1" 

"Ay; do— I don't know yet how 
far strange servants may be welcome 
where I am going.** 

" Now, that's lucky T said Harrison 
to himself, as he shut the door : ** I 
4shall have a good five hours* oppor- 
tunity of making my court here. 
Miss Elizabeth is really a very pretty 
:girl, and might not be a bad match. 
I don't see any brothers ; who knows 
but she may succeed to the inn — 
hem t A servant may be ambitious 
as well as his master^ I suppose 1" 

So meditating, Harrison sauntered 
to the stables— saw (for he was an 
admirable servant, and could, at a 
pinch, dress a horse as well as its 
master) that Clarence's beautiful steed 
received the utmost nicety of groom- 
ing which the ostler could bestow — 
led it himself to the door — ^held the 
stirrup for hie master, with the min- 



gled humility and grace of his pro- 
fession, and then strutted away — 
" pride on his brow and glory in his 
eye " — ^to be the cynosure and oracle 
of the tap-room. 

Meanwhile, Linden rode slowly 
onwards. As he passed that turn of 
the town by which he had for the 
first time entered it, the recollection 
of the eccentric and would-be gipsy 
flashed upon him. "I wonder," 
thought he, "where that singular 
man is now — ^whether he still pre- 
serves his itinerant and woodland 



< Si flnmina qrlvasque inglorius amet,** 

or whether, as his fitmily increased in 
age or number, he has turned from 
his wanderings, and at length found 
out 'the peaceful hermitage.' How 
glowingly the whole scene of that 
night comes across me — ^the wild 
tents, their wilder habitants^ the 
mingled bluntness, poetry, honest 
good-nature, and spirit of enterprise 
which constituted the chief's nature 
—the jovial meal and mirth round 
the wood fire, and beneath the quiet 
stars, and the eagerness and zest with 
which I then mingled in the merri- 
ment. Alas I — ^how ill the (astidiona- 



* If. unknown to fame, he love the 
streams and the woods. 
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ness and refinement of after-days 
repay vlb for the elastic, buoyant, 
ready zeal with which onr first youth 
enters into whatever is joyous, without 
pausing to ask if its cause and nature 
be congenial to our habits or kindred 
to our tastes. After all, there really 
was something philosophical in the 
romance of the joyial gipsy, childish 
as it seemed ; and I should like much 
to know if the philosophy has got the 
better of the romance, or the romance, 
growing into habit, become common- 
place, and lost both its philosophy 
and its enthusiasm. Well, after I 
leave Mordaunt, I will try and find 
out my old Mend." 

With this resolution, Clarence's 
thoughts took a new channel, and 
he soon entered upon Mordaunt's 
domain. As he rode through the 
park, where brake and tree were 
glowing in the yellow tints which 
Autumn, like Ambition, gilds ere it 
withers, he paused for a moment to 
recal the scene as he last beheld it. 
It was then Spring — Spring in its 
first and flushest glory— when not a 
blade of grass but sent a perfume to 
the air— the happy air, 

Making sweet mado while the young leares 
danced: 

when every cluster of the brown fern, 
that now lay dull and motionless 
around him, and amidst which the 
melancholy deer stood afar off, gazing 
upon the intruder, was vocal with 
the blithe melodies of the infknt year 
— ^the sharp* yet sweet, voices of 
birds— and (heard at intervals) the 
chirp of the merry grasshopper, or 
the hum of the awakened bee. He 
sighed, as he now looked around, 
and recalled the change, both of time 
and season : and with that fondness 
of heart which causes man to knit 
his own little life to the varieties of 
l^e, the signs of Heaven, or the 
revoluUons of Nature, he recognised 
something kindred in the chaSage of 



scene to the change of thought and 
feeling which years had wrought in 
the beholder. 

Awaking from his reverie, he 
hastened his horse's pace, and was 
soon within sight of the house. 
Yavasour, during the few years he 
had possessed the place, had con- 
ducted and carried through im- 
provements and additions to the old 
mansion, upon a scale equally costly 
and judicious. The heavy and 
motley magnificence of the architec- 
ture in which the house had been 
built remained unaltered; but a wing 
on either side, though exactly corre- 
pponding in style with the inter- 
mediate building, gave, by the long 
colonnade which ran across the 
one, and the stately windows which 
adorned the other, an air not only of 
grander extent, but more cheerful 
lightness to the massy and antiquated 
pile. It was, assuredly, in the point 
of view by which Clarence now 
approached it, a structure which 
possessed few superiors in point of 
size and effect; and harmonised so 
well with the noble extent of the 
park, the ancient woods, and the 
venerable avenues, that a very slight 
effort of imagination might have 
poured firom the massive portals the 
pageantries of old days, and the gay 
giJliard of chivalric romance with 
which the scene was in such accord- 
ance, and which in a former age it 
had so often witnessed. 

Ah, little could any one who looked 
upon that gorgeous pile, and the 
broad lands which, beyond the 
boundaries of the park, swelled on 
the hills of the distant landscape, 
studded at frequent intervals with 
the spires and villages, which adorned 
the wide baronies of Mordaunt— little 
could he who thus gazed around have 
imagined that the owner of all he 
surveyed had passed the glory and 
verdure of his manhood in the 
bitterest struggles with gnawing 
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want, and rebellious pride, andiurgeat 
passion, without friend or aid but his 
own haughty and supporting virtuei 
sentenced to bear yet in his wasted 
and barren heart the sign of the 
storm he had resisted, and tlie scathed 
token. of the lightning he had braved. 
Kone but Crauford, who had his own 
reasons for taciturnity, and the 
itinerant broker^ easily bribed into 
silence, had ever known of the eostreme 
poverty from which Mordaunt had 
passed to his rightful possessioaa It 
was whispered, indeed, that he had 
been reduced to narrow and straitened 
circumstances ; but the whisper had 
been only, the breath of rumour^ and 
the imagined poverty far short of the 
reality : for the prida of Mordaunt 
(the great, almost the sole failing in 
his character) could not enduro that 
all he had borne audi baffled sliould 
be bared to th» vulgar eyo; aiid» bj 
a rare anomaly of. mind, indifferent 
as he was to reno^m> he was morbidly 
susceptible of shame. 

When 01ai«Doe rung at the ivy^ 
covered porch, aad made inqpiry for 
Mordaunt, he was informed' that the 
latter was in the park, by the river, 
where most of his houiiw, dunng^ the 
dajT'-time, were spent 

" Shall I sond to aoqnaint, him 
that you are come, siir siod^ the 
servant. 

''No," answered ClaDenoe^ ''I will 
leave my h^rse to one of the groems> 
and stroll down ta the riverain search 
of your, master." 

Suiting the aetien to the word, he 
dismounted, consig^ned his steed to 
the groom, and,, following thedisee- 
UojL indicated to him# \m.t Ins mtj 
to the " riven" 

As he deseended the hiU,the hnM^ 
(fat it did not deserve^ though it 
Moeived, a. higher name) opened 
eachantingly upon his view. Amidst 
the fEagnmt reed and the wild flow)^ 
siiU sweety though &ding, and tults 
of tedded gpaes, aU of which* when 



' erushed beneath tiie foot^ sent a 
mingled tribate to its. sparkling 
waves, the wild stream took its 
gladsome course, naw contracted hj 
gloomy firs, which; bending over the 
water, cast-somewhat of their own sad* 
ness upon its surfuoe — now glancing 
forth from the shade, as it "broke 
I into dimples and laughed in the san," 
— now washing the gnarled and 
I spreading roots of some lonely ash, 
I which, hanging over it, still and 
I droopingly, seemed, the hermit of 
I the scene, to moralise on its noisy. 
I and. various wanderings— now wind- 
ing round the hill, and losing itself 
I at last amidst thick copses, where 
> day did never more than wink and 
|glimmer» and where, at night, its 
I waters^ brawling threuf^ theic stony 
channel, seemed, like a £^irit*e wail, 
and harmonised wdl with the screem 
of the grey owl, wheeling &em her 
dim retreat, or the mx^aaing and rase 
sound of Bomeselitaiy deei\ 

AsClarenee's eye roved admiringij 
over the seene before him, it dwelt at 
hist upon a-sDiall huildtng situated 
on the. wildest part of the opposite 
bank: it waa entirely overgrown 
with ivy, and the outline only re- 
mained' to show- the gothic atttiqtrity 
of the architecture. It was a single 
square towei^ built, none knew when 
ofiwhece£ore^ and* consequently, iko 
spot of many vegmnt guesses and 
wiM. legends among the surreuading 
gossips* Omappreaehieg yet neamr, 
he peveeived, akme. and seated oata 
little mound beside the tower^ the 
el^oot of hiasearclu 

Hordtant' was gacing with, vaseiit 
yet eameat egpe upon the. watHSi 
beneath; and so« inteafe was eitlMr 
his mood or leok^ that he waa ub* 
awaos ol Clsfeaeete approaelk Tern 
ftatand luge wese roUing from those 
haagMj egpee, which men whashnudi 
from their indiflhreat glaaee lUtte 
deemed weis' capahle of sTielt week 
and femiaine em^tiMi, Bic^ fw 
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through the aching void of time 
were the thonghts of the reft and 
solitary mourner; they were dwelling, 
in all the yivid and keen intensity of 
grief which dies not, upon the day 
when, about that hour and on that 
spot, he sate, with Isabers young 
cheek upon his bosom, and listened 
to a Yoice now only heard in dreams; 
He recalled the moment whent the 
fiital letter, oharged' with* change' and 
poverty, was given to him, and the 
png'w^ch' had* rent his heart as he 
looised' around upon" a* scene over 
wlticli spring had' just then breathedj 
and which he was about tt> leare to a 
StaH' summer and a new lord'; and 
tfaea* that deep; fhrtd; half-fearfurgaze 
witb wfaidi Inbel had met his eye, 
and* ^e* fbeling', proud erenr in its 
otekKickoly; with^ which tte^ had 
diBWn towwdft' his bveast' all that 
meilt had left to hinr, and' thanked 
Ctod' in his' heart of Hearts that sJie 
trav^sred. 

** And* I am onoe more master," 
(Hionght hey '*not only of all I then 
hdd, hut* idl which my wealthier 
forefiithers possessed. But she who 
fwtiiie sharer of my sorrows and 
m mif ot; where isrsfael Rather, aii I 
i l Hiu s hundi'edlbld that her hanxl 
was still clasped in mine, and' her 
fl^t svppevting^medirough poverty 
and trial, and' hersofi^voiee mumrur- 
jssgiSk&ixnsfoTt* that steals away care, 
iXaat to be' thur heaped with- wealth 
aa#lieneiur; and akme'-^ime, where 
n&Tet jsnw' caw come Ibv©; or hope, 
or tie' yearnings' of afl^ion, or the 
sweet fulness of a heart that seems 
flikoBdess in its tendemess, yet 
€t¥0ttLow9i Had my* lot, when> tise 
IMfr mef been still' the steepings' of 



bitterness, the stings of penury, the 
moody silence of hope, the damp and 
chill of sunless and aidless years, 
which rust the very iron of the soul 
away; had my lot been thus, as it 
had been, I could have borne her 
death, I could have looked upon her 
grave, and wept not — nay, I could 
have comforted my own struggles 
with the memory of her escape ; but 
thus, at the very moment of prosperity, 
to leave the altered and promising 
earth, 'to house with darkness and 
with death,** no little gleam of sun- 
shine, no brief recompense for the 
agonising past, no momentary respite 
between tears and the tmnb. Oh, 
Heaven ! what — ^what avail is a wealth 
which comes too late, when she, who 
could alone have made wealth bliss, is 
dhst ; and' the light that should have 
g^ded many and happy days, flings 
oniy a ghastly glare upon the tomb V 
Starting from these reflections, 
Mordaunt half- unconsciously rose, 
£Hid; dashing the tears fh)m his eyes, 
was about' to plunge into the neigh- 
bouring thicket, when looking up, 
he beheld Clarence, now within a few 
paces of him. He started, and 
seemed fbr one moment irresolute 
whether to meet or shun his advance, 
but probably deeming it too late fbr 
the latter, he banished, by one of 
those violent efforts with which men 
of proud and strong minds vanquish 
emotion, all outward sign of the past 
a^^ony: and hastening towards his 
guest, greeted him with a welcome 
which, though from ordinary hosts it 
might have seemed cold, appeared to 
Clarence, who knew his temper, more 
cordial than he had ventured to 
antieipate: 
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CHAPTER LXL 

My father urged me sair, 

But my mither did na speak, 
Though she looked into my face, 

TiU my heart war like to hreak^^luM BoMn Grap. 



''It is rather singalar/* Bald Lady 
Westborough to her daughter, as they 
sate alone one afternoon in the music- 
room at Westborough Park, "it is 
rather singular that Lord Ulswater 
should not have come yet. He said 
he should certainly be here before 
three o'clock." 

"Tou know, mamma^ that he has 
some military duties to detain him at 
W " answered Lady Flora, bend- 
ing over a drawing, in which she 
appeared to be earnestly engaged. 
" True, my dear, and it was very 

kind in Lord to quarter the 

troop he commands in his native 
county; and very fortunate that 

W , being his head-quarters, 

should also be so near us. But I 
cannot conceive that any duty can be 
sufficiently strong to detain him from 
you," added Lady Westborough, who 
had been accustomed all her life to a 
devotion unparalleled in this age. 
" You seem very indulgent, Flora." 

''Alas! — she should rather say 
very indifferent," thought Lady Flora; 
but she did not give her thought 
utterance — she only looked up at her 
mother for a moment, and smiled 
faintly. 

Whether there was something in 
that smile, or in the pale cheek of 
her daughter, that touched her, we 
know not, but Lady Westborough 
was touched; she threw her arms 
round Lady Fiora'a neck, kissed her 
fondly, and said, '' You do not 
well to^y» my love—are youl" 



" Oh I — very— very well," answered 
Lady Flora, returning her mother^s 
caress, and hiding her eyes, to which 
the tears had started. 

"My child," said Lady Westbo- 
rough, "you know that both myself 
and your fiither are veiy desirous to 
see you married to Lord Ulswater — 
of Mgh and ancient birth, of great 
wealth, young, unexceptionable in 
person and character, and warmly 
attached to you — ^it would be impos- 
sible even for the sanguine heart of a 
parent to ask for you a more eligible 
match. But if the thought really 
does make you wretched — and yet» 
how can itt " 

"I have consented," said Flora, 
gently :'' all I ask is, do not speak 
to me more of the — ^the event than 
yon can avoid." 

Lady Westborough pressed her 
hand, sighed, and replied not. 

The door opened, and the marquis, 
who had within the Ust year become 
a cripple, with the great man's malady, 
dtra podagra, was wheeled in on his 
easy chair : close behind him followed 
Lord Ulswater. 

"I have brought you," said the 
marquis, who piqued himself on t^ 
vein of diy humour, " I have bronchi 
you, young lady, a consolaUon for my 
ill humours. Few gouty old ftthera 
make themselves as welcome as I do 
-^Ulswaier!" 

"Dare I apply to myself Loid 
Westborough's compliment t" sikl 
the young nobleman, advaneing to- 
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wards Lady Flora; and drawing his 
seat near her, he entered into that 
whispered conyersation so significant 
of courtship. But there was little in 
Lady Flora's manner, by which an ex- 
perienced eye would have detected 
the bride elect : no sudden blush, no 
downcast) yet jsidelong look, no trem- 
bling of the hand, no indistinct con- 
fusion of the voice, struggling with 
nnanalysed emotions. No — all was 
calm, cold, listless ; her cheek changed 
not tint nor hue, and her words, clear 
and collected, seemed to contradict 
whatever the low murmurs of her be- 
trothed might well be supposed to 
insinuate. But, even in his behaviour, 
there was something which, had 
Lady Westborough been less con- 
tented than she was with the exter- 
nals and surface of manner, would 
have alarmed her for her daughter. 
A cloud, sullen and gloomy, sate upon 
his brow, and his lip, alternately, 
quivered with something like scorn, 
or was compressed with a kind of 
stifled passion. Even in the exul- 
tation that sparkled in his eye, 
when he alluded to their approaching 
marriage, there was an expression 
that almost might have been termed 
fierce, and certainly was as little like 
the true orthodox ardour of '' gentle 
swun," as Lady Flora's sad and half 
unconscious coldness resembled the 
diflEident passion of the "blushing 
maiden." 

** Tou have considerably passed the 
time in which we expected yon, my 
lord," said Lady Westborough, who, 
as a beauty herself, was a little jealous 
of the deference due to the beauty of 
her daughter. 

" It is true," said Lord Ulswater, 
glancing towards the opposite glass, 
and smoothing his right eyebrow with 
his forefinger — " it is true, but I could 
not help it I had a great deal of 
business to do with my troop— I have 
put them into a new manoeuvre. Do 
yon know, my lord (taming to the 



marquis) I think it very likely the 
soldiers may have some work on the 
of this month." 

'* Where, and wherefore 1" asked 
Lord Westborough, whom a sudden 
twinge forced into the laconic. 

"At W . Some idle fellows 

hold a meeting there on that day; 
and if I may judge by bills and adver- 
tisements, chalkings on the wall% 
and, more than all, popular rumour, I 
have no doubt but what riot and sedi- 
tion are intended — the magistrates 
are terribly frightened. I hope we 
shall have some cutting and hewing 
— I have no patience with the rebel- 
lious dogs." 

"For shame— for shame!" cried 
Lady Westborough, who, though a 
worldly, was by no means an unfeel- 
ing, woman ; '* the poor people are 
misguided — ^they mean no harm." 

Lord Ulswater smiled scornfully. 
** I never dispute upon politics, but at 
the head of my men," said he, and 
turned the conversation. 

Shortly afterwards Lady Flora» 
complaining of indisposition, rose, 
left the apartment, and retired to her 
own room. There she sat, motion- 
less, and white as death, for more 
than an hour. A day or two after- 
wards Miss Trevanion received the 
following letter from her : — 

"Most heartily, most truly do I 
congratulate you, my dearest Eleanor, 
upon your approaching marriage. 
You may reasonably hope for all that 
happiness can afford ; and though you 
do a^ect (for I do not think that yon 
feel) a fear lest you should not be able 
to fix a character, volatile and light, 
like your lover^s; yet, when I recollect 
his warmth of heart, and high sense, 
and your beauty, gentleness, charms, 
of conversation, and purely disinter- 
ested love for one whose great worldly 
advantages might so easily bias or 
adulterate affecUon, I own that I have 
no dread for your future &te; no 
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fteliBg' thai; can ai tAX dxAtm the 
brightness' of antieipaftioii. Thank 
you, dearest, for the delieate kindnesB 
with whi(^ yott allude tomp destiny 
— mer, indeed, you oannoi^ eongratalate 
as 1 catt yon: Bht do notgrieye fbr 
me, my own generous Bieanor r if not 
happy, I shall, I tnist, be at Ifeaist 
contented: Mjr poor fbih/Br implored 
me with tears in hla eyes — ^my mother 
pressedmy hand, but spoke not; and 
I — I w4iese afibetions were* withered; 
«nd hopes strewn, shonld I not hare 
been hard-hearted indeed> if they had 
act wrung from me a eensentl Aitd; 
oh ! should I not- be ntterly lost, if 
in that consent which blessed them, I 
did not find something of peaee and 
consolation? 

** Tea, deaorest, in two aionUlM, only 
two months, I shall be lordmswatars 
wife ; and' when we meet, yon- shall 
Ibok narrowly at me, and see if he or 
yon have any right to complainof me. 

" Ifove you seen We. Linden lately 1 
Tet, do not answer- the qnestien ; I 
ought not to cherish still that fbtal, 
dinging* interest for one who has so 
utterly fbrgotten me; Bat T db rejoice 
in his pvosperity: and when I hear 
his praises, and watch' his career, I 
f^l prond that I should once have 
Ibred him ! Oh, how could' he be so 
fidse, so cruel, in tiie yeiTmidst of his 
professions of undying, unswerving 
&ith to me, at the verymoment when 
F wm ill, nriserabi^; wasting myfery 
hmaif, fbr anariety on his account— -end 
such a woman too ! And had he 
loved me, even though has- letter was 
returned, would not his conscience 
have told him be deserved it, and. 
would he not have soug^me out in 
person, and endeavDnred to win fh>m 
my Mly his forgiveness. ButwHhont 
attempting^ to^ see mO) or speak to me, 
or soothe »- displeasure so natural, to 
leave the* ceantay^n sQence, almost in 
disdain ; and when we met again, to 
greet me with coldtoess and* hauteur, 
and • never betiray 1^ word*, sign, or 



look> that he had ever been ie i^ 
more than the merest stranger! Fool, 
fbol, that I 8m> to waste aotfther 
thought upon' him; but I wiU net, 
and' ought not- te do> so. In two 
raontite^ I shall not^even have ih» pri- 
vilege of remembrance. 

'' I mslr, Eleanor^fbr TasMre yen 
that I' have tried and tried--ih«i I 
could find' anytbing to like aMl 
esteem (since lo^e is out of the q ue e 
tion) in* Hbaa' man, who seems so greait^ 
and, to-me, saunaecoantable-afkvour- 
ite inik my parents. His counte- 
nance and* voiee are se harsh- and 
stem; his manner at once se sdf- 
complaeent and gleemy; hi» seati- 
mente so^ narrow, even in tMr 
notions of honour; his very coange 
so savage, and his pride so conrtaai 
and offenashe, that I inTaki endeafonr 
to- persuade myself of hie virtues^ and 
recur, at least; te the unwearying 
afibetion fbr me whidt he professes. 
It is true-that he has been three tfanes 
refiised ; that I have told- him I can- 
net love him ; lAiat 1 harveeren eimed 
ibrmer- love to another : he stiH oen- 
Mnties his suit, and by dint d long 
hope has at length succeeded. Bat 
at times I could almost think that he 
married' me tnan: very hate; rather 
than love, there is sudi an artificial 
smoothness in Uts stem voiee, sndi a 
latentmeaning in his eye; and whan 
he thinks I have net'notited his^ I 
have, on suddenly turning towai^ 
him; perceived so dark and lowering 
an expression upon Ms- oountsnaneev 
tint my- heart las died within me*ftr 
veiyiter. 

'"^Had my mother been the least 
less kind, my fiither the* least lev 
urgent, I think, nay, I know, I could 
not havegahied' sudi a victory Ofver 
myself as I have' done in consenthig 
to the day. But enough of tlti& I 
did" not think T shonld have nm on so 
long and so foellshly ; but we, dear- 
est, havetleeD- chHdien, and giris, and 
women together : we have ieved eadi 
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other with such fondness and unre- 
serve that opening my heart to you 
seems only another phrase for think- 
ing aloud. 

" However, in two months I shall 
have no right even to thoughts — 
perhaps 1 may not even love, you — 
till then, dearest Eleanor, I am, as 
ever, your afiSsetiomito and fiiithful 
friend, 

" F. A.'* 

Had Lord "Westborough, indeed, 
baeo 'Mess urgent," or her mother 
" k« kind," nothing could ever have 
anting from Lady Flora her consent 
to » manriage so ungenial and ill- 
wiMied. 

Tlnrk» had Lord Ulswater (<lhen 
Lord Borodule) been refused, before 
teally aeceptttd ; and these who judge 
oi^y from the ordinaiy efibots of pride, 
wwald be astonished thai he should 
lHVf<e«tUl pearaeverod; Btot hispridkwas 
tiiai d«ep-rooted feeling which> so fttr 
from being repelled by a single blow, 
fight» stobbomly aiMl doggedly 0I^ 
imtd, till the battle i» over md" its 
object gaiined« Ftom the memeBt be 
had resolved to address Lady Flora 
icrdeiuie, he had al«e resolved to win 
hMi Fcnr three yeara^ despite of a 
veAisal, first gently, thes- more^ pe- 
remptorily, urged, he fixed himBelf in 
ber train. He gave out* tfaa<^he was 
Imt affianced; In all paiins, in all 
fllmoB, be forced- Imnself near her, 
unheeding alikeof herfiNywnsorindif- 
farenoe; and bi» rank, his hanteur, 
Ms- fierceness^ of mien, and acknow^ 
todged courage^ kept aloof all the less 
anogant and hardy pretenders to 
I^y Ftonu'e-favear. Fer thi9> indeed, 
she rather thanked than bftuned him ; 
and it -ma^ the only tfaing^whiol^ in 
tii» least reconciled hermodesl^pto bis 
advanoee, or her pride to bin pre^ 
aamption; 

W» had' bee» pradent- ar wdl as 
bold. The fiither he^ had sevtvd^, and 



the mother he had won. Lord West- 
borough, addicted a little to politics, a 
good deal to show, and devotedly to 
gaming, was often greatly and seriously 
embarrassed. Lord Ulswater, even 
during the life of his father, (who was 
lavifehly. generous to him,) was pro- 
vided with the means of relieving his 
intended &tfaei>in-law^» aeoessities; 
and caring little for money in com- 
parison to a desired object, he was 
willing enough, we do not say to bribe, 
but to influence LordWestborough's 
consent. These matters of arrange- 
ment were by no meane concealed 
firem the marchioness, who, herself 
ostentatious and profuse, was* in no 
small- degree benefited by them ; and 
though they did not solely procure, 
yet th^ certainly contributed tocon- 
ciliate^ her favour. 

Few people are designedly and 
systematically wicked : even the worst 
find' good' motives for bad deede; and 
areas intent upon discovering glosses 
for conduct, to deceive themselves,' as 
to delude otiiers; What wonder, then, 
that poor Lady Westborough, never 
too rigidly addicted to self-examina- 
tion, and viewing all things through 
averyweiWly medium, saw only, in 
the alternate- art a»d urgency em- 
ployed" against tier daughter's real 
happiness, the varioua praiseworthy 
motives of permanently disentanglii^ 
Lady Flora from an unworthy attaol^ 
meut, of procuring- for her an esta- 
biishment proportioned to- her rank, 
and a husband whose attachment, 
already shown- by such singular per- 
severance, was'so likely to affbrd' hw 
everything whidi, in Lady West- 
borotigh's eyes^ constituted felieity. 

All our Mends, perhaps^ desire' our 
faappiness-; bat; then, it must' inra- 
riably be in th^ own way. What a 
pity^' that they do not employ ihe 
same* zeri in makfatg wt happy ih 
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CHAPTER LXII. 

If thoa crieet after Knowledge, and lifteet up thy TOice for understanding ; 

If thou seekest her as silver, and searohest for her at for hid treasures ; 

Then shalt thou understand the fear of the Lord, and find the knowledge of God. 

Proverht, eh. iL rer. 3» 4, 5. 



Whixjb Clarence was thus misjudged 
by one whose affections and conduct 
he, in turn, naturally misinterpreted 
— ^while Lady Flora was alternately 
struggling against and submitting to 
the £Bkte which Lady Westborough 
saw approach with gladness — the 
fiither with indifference, and the 
bridegroom with a pride that partook 
less of rapture than revenge, our un- 
fortunate lover was endeavouring to 
glean, from Mordaunt's conversation 
and example, somewhat of that philo- 
sophy so rare except in the theories 
of the civilised and the occasional 
practice of the barbarian, which, 
though it cannot give us a charm 
against misfortune, bestows, at least, 
upon us the energy to support it. 

We have said already, that when 
the first impression produced by 
Mordaunt's apparent pride and cold- 
ness wore away, it required little 
penetration to discover the benevo- 
lence and warmth of his mind. But 
none ignorant of his original disposi- 
tion, or the misfortunes of his life, 
could ever have pierced the depth of 
his self-sacrificing nature, or measured 
the height of his lofty and devoted 
virtue. Many men may, perhaps, be 
found, who will give up to duty a 
cherished wish, or even a darling vice, 
but few will ever renounce to it their 
rooted tastes, or the indulgence of 
those habits which have almost be- 
come, by long use, their happiness 
itself. Naturally melancholy and 
thoughtful, feeding the sensibilities 



of his heart upon fiction, and though 
addicted to the cultivation of reason 
rather than fancy, having perhi^ 
more of the deeper and acuter 
characteristics of the poet, than those 
calm and half callous properties of 
nature, supposed to belong to the me- 
taphysician and the calculating mo- 
ralist, Mordaunt was above all men 
fondly addicted to solitude, and 
inclined to contemplations less useful 
than profound. The untimely death of 
Isabel, whom he had loved with thai 
love which is the vent of hoarded and 
passionate musings, long nourished 
upon romance, and lavishing the 
wealth of a soul that overflows with 
secreted tenderness, upon the firat 
object that can bring reality to fiction. 
— ^that event had not only darkened 
melancholy into gloom, but had made 
loneliness still more dear to his habits 
by all the ties of memoiy, and all the 
consecrations of regret. The compa- 
nionless wanderings — the midnight 
closet — ^the thoughts which, as Hume 
said of his own, could not exist in 
the world, but were all busy with life 
in seclusion: these were rendered 
sweeter than ever to a mind for which 
the ordinary objects of the world 
were now utterly loveless; and the 
musings of solitude had become, m 
it were, a rightful homage and offering 
to the dead! We may form, then^ 
some idea of the extent to wMch, in 
Mordaunt's character, principle pre- 
dominated over inclination, and re^tfd 
for othen over the love of id( when 
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we Bee him tearing lu8 spirit from its 
beloved retreats and al^tracted con- 
templations, and devoting it to duties 
from which its fastidious and refined 
characteristics were particularly cal- 
culated to revolt. When we have 
considered his attachment to the 
hermitage, we can appreciate the 
virtue which made him among the 
most active citizens in the great world; 
when we have considered the natural 
selfishness of grief, the pride of phi- 
losophy, the indolence of meditation, 
the eloquence of wealth, which says, 
" rest and toil not," and the tempta- 
iion within, which says, "obey the 
voice ;*'— when we have considered 
these, we can perhaps do justice to 
the man who, sometimes on foot and 
in the coarsest attire, travelled from 
inn to inn, and from hut to hut ; who 
made human miseiy the object of his 
search, and human happiness of his 
desire ; who, breaking aside an aver- 
sion to rude contact, almost feminine 
in its extreme, voluntarily sought the 
meanest companions, and subjected 
himself to the coarsest intrusions; for 
whom the wail of affliction, or the 
moan of hunger, was as a summons 
which allowed neither hesitation nor 
appeal ; who seemed possessed of an 
ubiquity for the purposes of good, 
almost resembling that attributed to 
the wanderer in the magnificent fable 
of "Melmoth," for the temptations to 
evil ; who, by a zeal and labour that 
brought to habit and inclination a 
thousand martyrdoms, made his life 
a very hour-glass, in which each sand 
was a good deed or a virtuous design. 
Many plunge into public affairs, to 
which they have had a previous dis- 
taste, from the desire of losing the 
memory of a private affliction ; but so 
fiir from wishing to heal the wounds 
of remembrance by the anodynes 
. which society can afford, it was only 
in retirement that Mordaunt found 
the flowers from which balm could be 
distilled. Many are through vanity 



magnanimous, and benevolent from 
the selfishness of fitme ; but, so far 
frt>m seeking applause, where he 
bestowed fitvour, Mordaunt had 
sedulously shrouded himself in dark- 
ness and disguise. And by that in- 
creasing propensity to quiet, so often 
found among those addicted to lofty 
or abstruse contemplation, he had 
conquered the ambition of youth with 
the philosophy of a manhood that had 
forestalled the affections of age. Many, 
in short, have become great or good 
to the community by individual mo- 
tives easily resolved into common and 
earthly elements of desire ; but they 
who inquire diligently into human 
nature have not often the exalted 
happiness to record a character like 
Mordaunt's, actuated purely by a 
systematic principle of love, which 
covered mankind, as heaven does 
earth, with an atmosphere of light 
extending to the remotest comers, 
and penetrating the darkest recesses. 
It was one of those violent and 
gusty evenings, which give to an 
English autumn something rude, ra- 
ther than gentle, in its characteristics, 
that Mordaunt and Clarence sate 



And sowed the hours with various seeds of 



The young Isabel, the only . living 
relic of the departed one, sat by her 
father's side, upon the floor; and, 
though their discourse was far beyond 
the comprehension of her years, yet 
did she seem to listen with a quiet 
and absorbed attention. In truth, 
child as she was, she so loved, and 
almost worshipped, her fitther, that 
the veiy tones of his voice had in 
them a charm, which could always 
vibrate, as it were, to her heart, and 
hush her into silence ; and that me- 
lancholy and deep, though somewhat 
low voice, when it swelled or trembled 
with <Ao«^^«— which in Mordaunt 
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ttae feekuKSt wmieihm md>«he knew 
not why; and irfaen she iheard it, 
^e would creep to his -side, and pat 
her litUe hand on his, 4md look up At 
him with eyes, in whwe tender and 
glistening blae the spirit of her motiwr 
seemed to 'float, ^he was lenons, 
and thoughtful, and loving, beyond 
iht usaal oapooitieB of cfaaidbood; 
perhaps her eolitaiy condition, «ad 
habits of oonstant intenonrae with 
one 80 grare as iloidaimt, and who 
always, wiien not absent on his 'ez- 
cnndons of ((Parity, hnred lier to be 
with him, had ^iyen to iier mind 'a 
precocity of feeling, andtiaetared the 
sunplidtyof infanxsy with what ought 
to have been the ooIouk of after 
yeavs. She was not inclined )to the 
sports of her ago-^ahe loved, father, 
and above all etoe, to sit 'by Maii>- 
daunt's side, and silently pore over 
some book, or :feminine task, and to 
steal her eyes every mow and then 
away from her employment, in order 
to watch :his motions, or provide ior 
whatever her vigUant kindness of 
heart imagined he denied. And 
often, when he «aw her iaiiy and 
Utile toana. hovering about him, and 
attending on his wants, or her beau- 
tiful countenance glow with pleasure, 
when ^e fancied • she vopplied them, 
he almost believed that Isabel yet 
lived, though in another form, and 
that a love, so intense and h<dy as 
hers had been, might itransmigrate, 
but eouM not perish. 

The young Isabel had displayed a 
passion for music so eoriy, that it 
almost seemed innate ; and m, from the 
mild and wise education ehe received, 
her-ardour had never been repelled on 
the- one hand or overstrained on the 
other, so, ihougfh she ^had but just 
passed her seventh year, she had 
attained to a-singidar ^prdficien^ -in 
the art — an art that suited well with 
her lovely faoe,«nd fond feelings, and 
innocent heart ; and it was almost 
heoveiily, in the literal aos^stotion of 



Reword, to hear ker sweet, ithoagh 
childish Toiee, -sw^ along the «till 
pure airs of summer, and her'aogelie 
oovntenanoe allvaptand hrillia&t with 
theienthosiasmwhioh her own melo- 
dies created. 

yever iiod she borne the bitter 
bfeath of nnkindness, nor wriUiod 
beneath that costomary injostiee 
which punishes in oUiers the sins of 
our jowa temper, and the varied fret- 
fulness of caprice ; and so she had none 
of the feofs and meannesses, vadaeUd 
untraths which «o usually pollute «nd 
debase the innocenoe of childhood. 
But the promise of 'her ingenuous 
brow (over which the silken hair 
flowed, parted into two streams of 
gold),- and of 'the fearless but tender 
eyes, and of tlie quiet smile which sat 
for ever upon the rosy month, like 
Joy W:tching Love, was kept in ite 
fullest extent by lihe mind, from 
whieh all thoughts, pure, kind, and 
guileless flowed, like waters from % 
well, which a spirit ^has made holy for 
its own dwelling. 

On this evening, we have said 
that she sat by her father's side, and 
listened, though she only in part 
drank in its sense, to his conversation 
with his guest. 

The room was of great extent, and 
surrounded >with books, over which, 
8t dose intervals, ihe busts of the 
departed Oieat and the immortal 
<Wiee looked down. There was the 
sublime beauty of Plato, the harsher 
smd moro earthfy oonntenanee of 
Tully, the only Roman (except Lu- 
cretius) who might have been a Greek. 
There the mute marble gave the broad 
front of Baoon (itself a world)— and 
there tthe featuros of Locke showed 
*how the mind wears away the links 
of flesh, with the file of thought. 
And over other departmei^ of those 
(works which remind us that man is 
made little lower than the angels, the 
stern 'fi^e of the Florentine -who sung 
•Of heU, contrasted with the qoiet 
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grandeBrenthnoaed on the&ir4)iow 
of the .English poet — ''bUnd but 
bold,'' — and th^je the glorioa9» but 
genial countenance of .bim ^ho has 
fonnd in all humanity a fnend, 
coBspicuom among sages and min- 
strels, claimed brotherhood with all. 

The iire burned dear and highj 
casting a rich twilight (for there was 
no other light in the room) oyer thfft 
gothic chamber, and ainningtchaeri^ 
upon the vailing eonntenanoe -of 
Clarence, and the more conitemplative 
feainme of liia heat, bi ithe latter 
might yea see .that care and jtimoght 
had been hawh, but jiot unhallowed, 
oompanions. la ^e ilinas which 
eroiaed his egpanae of brow* 4ime 
saened io haire 'buried ^nax^ Jiopes ; 
but :hi8 jDoien and air, if loMer; were 
gentler than in younger days.; and 
^oug^they had ^sikined somewhat in 
dignil^, <had lost greatly .in reserye. 

There was in theold ehamber, with 
its ^netted roof -and .aoctant " garai- 
tsre," ilhe jfarious books wfaidi «nr- 
Tonnded it, walls that the learned 
baUt to smnriye themsehres, and in 
the maible Ukeiiessee of thoae for 
iidiom thought had won etemi^, 
jeoned io tiie hour, the breathing 
qniet^ and the heavth-light,by whoae 
Mlitvy'Tays we loive beat in the eirea 
of antnmn to diseounie tm grayerKNT 
subtler ihames-— there >waB m all .this 
a iqpell which ^seemed partienlariy to 
invite and ^ harmonise «with 4ibMl 
tone of conversaiion, «ome positions 
offwhioh we ave nowitbout tOToIate. 

'* Hewlondly," «dd dareate, " that 
last tgnst 'Swept (I^f — you dremenAer 
^st beantifid«oonplet in Hbullus— 

.Qnam Javat immitcB T«nto8 audira 

cnbantem, 
Bt dominamteiiero dettamtoe sfnu.*^ 

" Ay,** answered Hordannt, wHh a 



* Sweet on our ooaoh to hear the winds 
above, 
Awdvikm wlthalaserbaaBt tohar weloTa. 



soarce^ 'audible sigh, "that is the 
feeling of the lover at Uie * immUes 
verUos,* but toe eages of the lamp 
make our mistmss Wisdom, and when 
the twinds rage without, it is to her 
that we cling. See how, from the 
same object diffisrent .conclusions ar6 
drawn ! the moat oommcui externals 
of nature, the wind and the wave, the 
stars and the heavens, the very ear^ 
on which we tread, never excite in 
difiGBi«nt bosoms the same ideas ; and 
it is from our own hearts, and not 
from an.outward source, that we dmw 
the hues which oolour the web of our 
existenoe." 

''It is true," answered CUurenoe. 
" You Temember that in two epecka 
of the moon the enamoured maiden 
perceived two unfortunate lovms, 
while the ambitiouscurateooivieotured 
that they were the spires of a. cathe- 
dxall Butiiisinotonlytoour/ee^'ii^. 
but idso to our reasoningst that we 
give .the colours which they weai;; 
The moral, lor instance, which to one 
man seems atrocious, to another is 
divine. On the tendency of the same 
work what three people will agree 1 
And .how shall the most sanguine 
moralist hope to ;benefit smankind 
when he finds that, by the multitude, 
his wisest endeavours .to instruot^ure 
often eonaidered but .as instruments 
to pervert]" 

'' I believe,*' answered Jf ordaunl^ 
"Idiat it is from our ignoranoe that 
our contentions flow ; we debate with 
staile and with wrath, with bickering 
and with hatred, but of the thi^g 
debated mpon we remain in the pro- 
foundtst darkness. Like the labourers 
(^JBabel, while ^e endeavour in vain 
to express our meaning to each other, 
the letbric by which, for a common 
end, we would have ascended to 
heaven from the ills of earth remains 
forever -unadvaneed and incomplete. 
Let us iiope that knowledge is the 
imiversal language which shall re- 
unite us. As, in their sublime alle- 
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gory, the Ancients signified that only 
through virtue we arrive at honour, 
so let us believe that only through 
knowledge can we arrive at virtue ! 

"And yet," said Clarence, "that 
seems a melancholy truth for the 
mass of the people, who have no time 
for the researches of wisdom." 

"Not so much so as at first we 
might imagine," answered Mordaunt : 
"the few smooth all paths for the 
many. The precepts of knowledge it 
is difficult to extricate from error; 
but, once discovered, they gradually 
pass into maxims ; and thus what the 
sage's life was consumed in acquiring 
become the acquisition of a moment 
to posterity. Knowledge is like the 
atmosphere — ^in order to dispel the 
^ vapour and dislodge the frost, our 
' ancestors felled the forest, drained 
the marsh, and cultivated the waste, 
and we now breathe, without an efibrt, 
in the purified air and the chastened 
climate, the result of the labour of 
generations and the progress of ages ! 
As to-day, the common mechanic 
may equal in science, however inferior 
in genius, the friar* whom his con- 
temporaries feared as a magician, so 
the opinions which now startle as 
well as astonish, may be received 
hereafter as acknowledged axioms, 
and pass into ordinary practice. We 
cannot even tell how far the sanguinef 
theories of certain philosophers de- 
ceive them when they anticipate, for 
future ages, a knowledge which shall 
bring perfection to the mind, baffle 
the diseases of the body, and even 
protract to a date now utterly un- 
known the final destination of life : 
for Wisdom is a palace of which only 
the vestibule has been entered ; nor 



* Roger Bacon, 
t See Condoroet on the Progrem of the 
Human Mind : written some years after 
the supposed date of this conversation, but 
in which there is a slight, but eloquent and 
affecting, view of the philosophy to which 
Mordaunt refers. 



can we guess what treasures are hid 
in those chambers, of which the 
experience of the past can afford us 
neither analogy nor clue." 

" It was, then," said Clarence, who 
wished to draw his companion into 
speaking of himself, " it was, then, 
from your addiction to studies not 
ordinarily made the subject of acquisi- 
tion that you date (pardon me) your 
generosity, your devotedness, your 
feeling for others, and your indiffer- 
ence to self?" 

" Tou flatter me," said Mordaunt, 
modestly; (and we may be permitted 
to crave attention to his reply, since 
it unfolds the secret springs of a 
character so singularly good and pure) 
— "you flatter me ; but I will answer 
you, as if you had put the question 
without the compliment; nor, per- 
haps, will it be wh^ly uninstructive, 
as it will certainly be new, to sketch, 
without recurrence to events, or what 
I may call exterior facts, a brief and 
progressive History of One Human 
Mind. 

" Our first era of life is under the 
influence of the primitive feelings : 
we are pleased, and we laugh ; hurt, 
and we weep : we vent our little 
passions the moment they are excited; 
and so much of novelty have we to 
perceive, that we have little leisure to 
r^lect, By-and-by, fear teaches us 
to restrain our feelings: when dis> 
pleased, we seek to revenge the dis- 
pleasure, and are punished; we find 
the excess of our joy, our sorrow, our 
anger, alike considered criminal, and 
chidden into restraint From harsh- 
ness we become acquainted with 
deceit : the promise m^de is not ful- 
filled, the threat not executed, the 
fear falsely excited, and the hope 
wilfully disappointed: we are sur- 
rounded by systematised delusion, 
and we imbibe the contagion. 

"From being forced into concealing 
the thoughts which we do conceive, 
we begin to affect those iHiich we do 
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not: BO early do we learn the two 
main tasks of life, To Suppress and 
To Feign that our memory will not 
carry us beyond that period of artifice 
to a state of nature when the twin 
principles of veracity and belief were 
80 strong as to lead the philosophers 
of a modern school into the error of 
terming them innate.* 

" It was with a mind restless and 
confused — ^feelings which were alter- 
nately chilled and counterfeited, (the 
necessary results of my first tuition,) 
that I was driven to mix with others 
of my age. They did not like me, 
nor do I blame them. Lea manUrea 
que Von nSglige comme depetties choses, 
sont eouvent ce qui fait que lea 
hommea dSddent de vom en 5ien ou 
en mal.f Manner is acquired so im- 
perceptibly that we have given its 
origin to nature, as we do ti^e origin 
of all else for which our ignorance 
can find no other source. Mine was 
unprepossessing : I was disliked, and 
I returned the feeling ; I sought not, 
and I was shunned. Then I thought 
that all were unjust to me, and J grew 
bitter, and suUen, and morose: I 
cased myself in the stubbornness of 
pride, I pored over the books which 
spoke of the worthlessness of man, and 
I indulged the discontent of myself by 
brooding over the frailties of my 
kind. ., 

"My passions were strong, they 
told me to auppreaa them. — The pre- 
cept was old, and seemed wise — I 
attempted to enforce it. I had ahready 
begun, in earlier infency, the lesson : I 
had now only to renew it Fortu- 
nately I was diverted from this task, 
or, my mind, in conquering its 
passions, would have conquered its 
powers. I learnt, in after lessons, 
that the passions are not to be sup- 
pressed—they are to be directed : Aod 



when directed, rather to be strength- 
ened than subdued. 

"Observe how a word may influ- 
ence a life : a man whose opinion I 
esteemed, made of me the casual and 
trite remark, that 'my nature was 
one of which it was impossible to 
augur evil or good, it might be ex- 
treme in either.' This observation 
roused me into thought: could I 
indeed be all that was good or evil ? 
had I the choice, and could I hesitate 
which to choose ? but what was good 
and what was evill that seemed the . 
most difficult inquiry. 

"I asked and received no satis- 
factory reply; — in the words of 
Erasmus — totiua negotii caput a>c 
fontem ignorant, divinarU, ac delirant 
omnea :* so I resolved myself to in- 
quire and to decide. I subjected to 
my scrutiny the moralist and the 
philosopher : I saw that on all sides 
they disputed, but I saw that they 
grew virtuoua in the diapuie ; they 
uttered much that was absurd about 
the origin of good, but much more 
that was exalted in its praise : and I 
never rose from any work which 
treated ably upon monds, whatever 
were its peculiar opinions, but I felt 
my breast enlightened, and my mind 
ennobled by my studies. The pro- 
fessor of one sect commanded me to 
avoid the dogmatist of another, as 
the propagator of moral poison ; and 
the dogmatist retaliated on the pro- 
fessor; but I avoided neither : I read 
both, and turned all * into honey and 
fine gold.* No inquiry into wisdom, 
however superficial, is undeserving 
attention. The vagaries of the idlest 
fency will often chance, as it were, 
upon the most useful discoveries of 
truth, and serve as a guide to after 
and to slower disciples of wisdom ; 
even as the peckings of birds in an 



* R«fd <m the Human Mind. 

t Those manners which one neglects as 
trifling, are often the cause of the opinion, 
good or bad, formed of 70a by men. 
No. 238. 



« All ignore, gness, and rave about the 
head and fountain of the whole question at 
issue. 
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oBkaowii country, indicate to the 
adyenturous seaman the beat and tlie 
safest fruits. 

''From the vforks of men I looked 
into tbelr Uvea, and I found that there 
-was a yast difference (though I am 
not awaire that it has before been 
remarked) between those who cul 
tiyated 'a tcdeni, and those who cul- 
tiyated'tAe mind; I found that the 
m&cQ men of genius were often erring 
or criminal in ihmi liyes ; but that 
yice or crime in the disciplea of phi- 
losc^hj was strikingly unfrequent 
and rare. The extremest culture of 
reason had not^ it is true, been yet 
carried £» onough to preserye the 
labourer from follies of opinion, but 
a moderate culture had been sufficient 
to deter him from the yices of life. 
And only to the sons of Wisdom, as 
of old to the sages of the East^ seemed 
giyen the unerring star, which, 
thzongh the trayail of Earth, and the 
clouds of Heayen, led them at the 
last to their God 1 

*' When I gleaned this £M:t "from 
biography, I paused, and said — 'Then 
most there be something excellent in 
Wisdom, if it can, eyen in its most 
imperfect disciples, be thua beneficial 
to muosality/ Pursuing thia senti- 
ment, I redoubled my researcheSi and 
behold the object of my quest was 
won ! I had before sought a satia- 
£Kiory answer to the question, ' What 
is Yirtner from men of a thousand 
tenets, and my heart had rejected all 
I had zeceiyed. ' Virtue/ said some, 
and my soul bowed reyerently to the 
dictate^ ' Virtue is Beligion.' I heard 
and humbled myself b^>re the Diyine 
Book. Let me trust that I did not 
hmnbla mysi^ in yaini But the 
dietKbe satisfied less than it awed; 
for, either it limited Virtue to the 
mere belief or, by extending it to the 
practice, of Religion, it extended also 
inquiry to the method in wMch the 
practice should be aj^lied. But with 
the first interpretation of the dictate, 
who could rest contented!— for, while 



in the perfect enforoement of the 
I tenets of our fidth, all yirtue may be 
found, so in the passiye, and the mere 
belief in its diyinity, we find only an 
engine as applicable to eyU as to 
good'.' — ^the torch which should iUn- 
mine the altar, haa also lighted the 
stake, and the zeal of the persecutor 
has been no less sincere than the 
heroism of the martyr. Bejecting, 
therefore, this interpretation, I ac- 
cepted the other : I felt in my heart, 
and I rejoiced as I felt it, that in the 
practice of Beligion the body of all 
yirtue could be found. But, in that 
conyiction, had I at once an answer 
to my inquiries 1 — Could the mere 
desire of good be sufficient to attain 
it — and was the ctUempt at yirtue 
synonymous with success? On the 
contrary, haye not those most desiroua 
of obeying the precepta of God often 
sinned the most against their B|»rit, 
and has not zeal been frequently the 
most ardent when crime was the most 
rife. * But what, if neither sincerity 
nor zeal was aufficient to constitute 
goodness — ^what, if in the breasts of 
the best intentioned, crime had been 
fostered, the more dangerously, be- 
cause the more disguised — what 
ensued] — That the Beligion which 
they professed, they belieyedy th^ 
adored, Ihey had also misunderstood ; 
and that the precepts to be drawn 
from the Holy Bool^ they had dark- 
ened by their ignorance, or peryerted 



* Thara can be no doubt that thay who 
exterminated the Albigenaee, establiabed tha 
Inquisition, lighted the firea at 8mlthilaid» 
were aoCnated, not bj a deaire to do evil» 
but (moBafesoaaaa Jt may aaam) to do goad ; 
— Aot to ooHntacaat, bat to anioroa what 
they beliered the wishea of the Almighty ; 
•0 that a good intention, without the en- 
lightenment to direct it to a fitting oltfaeC, 
maybeaa pamloioiia to homan haprlnana 
aa one tha moat flandiah. Wa are told of 
a whole people, who need to mnrdar their 
guests, not frcnn Ibrocity oc tetaraat, bnft 
foam tha pure and praiseworthy aoUva ^ 
obtakdrng tke go^d quaUtim, '"kkb thegr 
believed, by the mnrdar of tl 
defolved upon them I 
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by tlieir passionB ! Here, then, at 
once, my enigma ms solyed: here, 
then, at once, I was led to the goal of 
my inquiry! — Ignorance, and the 
perversion of passion, are bnt the 
same thing — ^lough under different 
names ; for, only by onr ignorance are 
our passions perrerted. Therefore 
^at followed?— -that, if by ignorance 
the greatest of God's gifts had been 
turned to eyil, Knowledge alone was 
the light by which even the pages of 
Beligion should be read. It followed, 
that the Ph>yidenee that knew that 
the nature it had created should be 
constantly in exercise, and that only 
through labour eomes improyement, 
had wisely ordained that we should 
toil eren for the blesung^of its holiest 
and clearest laws, lb had given us, in 
Beligion, as in this magnificent world, 
treasures and harvests which might 
be called forth in incalculable abun- 
dance; but had decreed that through 
our exertions only should they be 
called forth ; — a palace more gorgeous 
than l^e palaces of endiantment was 
before us, but its chambers were a 
labyrinth which required a clue. 

"What was that clue? Was it to 
be sought for in the comers of earth, 
or was it not beneficently centred in 
ourselves 1 Was it not the exercise of 
a power easy for us to use, if we wotdd 
dare to do so ? Was it not the nmple 
exertion of the discernment granted 
to U8 for all eisel — ^Was it not the 
exercise of our reason? 'Season!' 
cried the Zealot, 'pernicious and 
hateful instrument, it is fraught with 
peril to yourself and to others ; do not 
think for a moment of employing an 
engine so fiilladous and so dangerous.' 
But I listened not to the Zealot : could 
the steady and bright torch which, 
even where the Star of Bethlehem had 
withheld its diviner light, had guided 
some patient and unwearied steps to 
the very throne of Virtue, become but 
a deceitful meteor to him who kindled 
it fir Uteaid of Religion, and in an 



eternal cause ? Could it be perilous 
to task our reason, even to the utmost, 
in the investigation of the true utility 
and hidden wisdom of the works of 
God, when God himself had ordained 
that only through some exertion of 
our reason should we know either 
from Nature or Bevdation that He 
himself existed? 'But,' cried the 
Zealot again, ' but mere mortal wisdom 
teaches men presumption, and pre- 
sumption, doubt' 'Pardon me,' I 
answered, 'it is not Wisdom, but 
Ignorance, which teaches men pre- 
sumption ; Genius may be sometimes 
arrogant, but nothing is so diffident 
Bs Knowledge,* 'But,' resumed the 
Zealot, 'those accustomed to subtle 
inquiries may dwell only on the 
minutisB of faiths—inexplicable, be- 
cause useless to explain, and argue 
from those minutisB against the grand 
and universal truth.' 'Pardon me 
again : it is the petty, not the enlarged, 
mind, which prefers casuistry to con- 
viction ; it is the confined and short 
sight of Ignoranoe which, unable to 
comprehend the great beacinga of 
truth, pries only into its ntaiaw and 
obscure comers, occupying its^ in 
s^ratinising the atoms of a part, while 
the eagle eye of Wisdom contemplates, 
in its widest scale, the luminous 
migesty of the whole. Survey our 
faults, our errors, our vices — ^fearful 
and fertile field ; trace them to their 
causes — ^all those causes resolve them- 
selves into one — ^Ignoramse . — For, as 
we have already seen, that from this 
source flow the abuses of Beligion, so, 
also, from this source flow the abuses 
of all other blesungs— of talents, of 
riches, of power : for we abuse things, 
either because we know not their real 
use, or because, with an equal blind- 
ness, we imagine the abuse more 
adapted to our hapiuness. But as 
ignoranoe, then, is the sole spring of 
evil — so, as the antidote to ignorance 
is knowledge, it necesscarUy follows 
^at,were we consummate in know 
q2 
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ledge, we should be perfect in good. 
He therefore who retards the progress 
of intellect, countenances crime — nay, 
to a state, is the greatest of criminals; 
while he who circulates that mental 
light more precious than the visual, 
is the holiest improver, and the surest 
benefactor of his race! Nor let us 
believe, with the dupes of a shallow 
policy, that there exists upon the 
earth one prejudice that can be called 
salutary, or one ' error beneficial to 
perpetuate. As the petty fish, which 
is fabled to possess the property of 
arresting the progress of the largest 
vessel to which it clings, even so 
may a single prejudice, unnoticed or 
despised, more than the adverse blast, 
or the dead calm, delay the barque 
of Knowledge in the vast seas of 
Time. 

** It is true that the sanguineness of 
philanthropists may have carried them 
too &r ; it is true (for the experiment 
has not yet been made) that 6k>d may 
have denied to us, in this state, the 
consummation of knowledge, and the 
consequent perfection in good; but 
because we cannot be perfect, are we 
to resolve we will be evil. One step 
in knowledge is one step from sin : 
one step from sin is one step nearer 
to Heaven. Oh! never let us be 
deluded by those, who, for political 
motives, would adulterate the divinity 
of .religious truths: never let us 
believe that our Father in Heaven 
rewards most the one talent unem- 
ployed, or that prejudice, and 
indolence, and folly, find the most 
fiivour in His sight! The very 
heathen has bequeathed to us a nobler 
estimate of his nature ; and the same 
sentence which so sublimely declares 

' TRUTH 18 THB BODY OF 60D,' declarCS 
also ' AND LIOHT IS HIS SHADOW.'* 

** Pvsuaded, then, that knowledge 
contained the key to virtue, it was to 
knowledge that I applied. The first 
grand lesson which it taught me was 

* Plato. 



the solution of a phrase most hack- 
nied, least understood, viz., ' common 
sinse'* It is in the Portico of the 
Greek sage that that phrase has 
received its legitimate explanation; 
it is there we are taught that ' common 
sense ' signifies * the sense of the com- - 
mon interest' Yes! it is the most 
beautiful truth in morals that we have 
no such thing as a distinct or divided 
interest from our race. In their wel- 
fiure is ours; and, by choosing the 
broadest paths to effect their happi> 
ness, we choose the surest and the 
shortest to our own. As I read and 
pondered over these truths, I waa 
sensible that a great change was work- 
ing a fresh world out of the former 
materials of my mind. My passions,, 
which before I had checked into use- 
lessness, or exerted to destruction, 
now started forth in a nobler shape, 
and prepared for a new direction: 
instead of urging me to individual 
aggrandisement, they panted for uni- 
versal good, and coveted the reward 
of Ambition, only for the triumphs of 
Benevolence. 

''This is one stage of virtue — ^I 
cannot resist the belief that there is a 
higher : it is when we begin to love 
virtue, not for its objects^ but itaelt 
For there are in knowledge these two 
excellences: — ^first, that it ofiTers to 
every man, the most selfish, and the 
most exalted, his peculiar induce- 
ment to good It says to the former 
' Serve mankind, and you serve your- 
self;' to the latter, 'In choosing the 
best means to secure your own happi- 

fl, you will have the sublime 
inducement of promoting the h«^pi- 
ness of mankind.' 

" The second excellence of Enow- 
ledge is that even the selfish man, 
when he has once begun to love. 
Virtue from little motives, loses the 
motives as he increases the love ; and 
at last worships the deit^, where 
before he only coveted the gold npoa 
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its altar. And thus I learned to love 
Virtue solely for its own beauty. I 
said with one who, among much dross, 
has many particles of ore, ' If it be not 
estimable in itself, I can see nothing 
estimable in following it for the sake 
of a bargain/* 

*I looked round the world, and 
saw often Virtue in rags, and Vice 
in purple: the former conduces to 
happiness, it is true, but the happiness 
lies vnihin, and not in externals. I 
contemned the deceitful folly with 
which writers have termed it poetical 
justice to make the good ultimately 
prosperous in wealth, honour, for- 
tunate love, or successful desires. 
Nothing fidse, even in poetry, can be 
just ; and that pretended moral is, of 
all, the wisest. Virtue is not more 
exempt than Vice from the ills of 
&te, but it contuns within itself 
always an energy to resist them, and 
sometimes an anodyne to soothe — to 
repay your quotation from TibuUus : 
Cmrft sonant ferro— eed canit inter opus! t 
" When in the depths of my soul I 
set up that divinity of this nether 
earth, which Brutus never really 
understood, if, because unsuccessful 
in its efforts, he doubted its existence, 
I said in the proud prayer with which 
I worshipped it, 'Poverty may humble 
my lot, but it shall not debase thee ; 
Temptation may shake my nature, 
but not the rock on which thy temple 
is based; Misfortune may wither all 
the hopes that have blossomed around 
thine altar, but I will sacrifice dead 
leaves when the flowers are no more. 
Though all that I have loved perish — 
aU that I have coveted fade away, I 
may murmur at fote, but I will have 
no voice but that of homage for thee I 
Nor, while thou smilest upon my way, 
would I exchange with the loftiest 
itnd happiest of thy foes! More bitter 



* Lord Shaftesbury. 

t The chains clank on .its limba^ but it 
iiags amidst its tasks. 



than aught of what I then dreamed 
have been my trials, but I have ful- 
filled my vow ! 

** I believe that alone to be a true 
description of Virtue, which makes it 
all-sufficient to itself— that alone a 
just portraiture of its excellence, which 
does not lessen its internal power by 
exaggerating its outward advantages, 
nor degrade its nobility by dwelling 
only on its rewards. The grandest 
moral of ancient lore has ever seemed 
to me that which the picture of Pro- 
metheus affords: in whom neither 
the shaking earth, nor the rending 
heaven, nor the rock without, nor the 
vulture within, could cause regret for 
past benevolence, or terror for future 
evil, or envy, even amidst tortures, 
for the dishonourable prosperity ofhis 
insulter!* Who, that has glowed 
over this exalted picture will tell us 
that we must make Virtue prosperous 
in order to allure to it, or clothe Vice 
with misery in order to revolt us from 
its image! Oh! who, on the con- 
trary, would not learn to adore Virtue, 
from the bitterest sufferings of such 
a votary, a hundred-fold more than he 
would learn to love Vice from the 
gaudiest triumphs of its most for- 
tunate disciples % " 

Something there was in Mordaunt's 
voice and air, and the impassioned 
glow of his countenance, that, long 
after he had ceased, thrilled in 
Chirence's heart, "like the remem- 
bered tone of a mute lyre."* And 
when a subsequent event led him at 
rash moments to doubt whether 
Virtue was indeed the chief good. 
Linden recalled the words of that 
night, and the enthusiasm with which 
they were uttered, repe^ed that in 
his doubt he had wronged the truth, 
and felt that there is a power in the 
deep heart of man to which even 
Destiny is submitted ! 

* Mercury^— See the Prometheus of 
JEschylus. 
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CHAPTER LXIIL 

Will yon hear the letter ? 
« « « * 

Thie iB the motl^y-mlnded e^tlem«n that I haye befon met !n the forect 

A* You LUie it. 



A MOSHiHa or two after the conyersa- 
tion vdth if Mch our last chapter con- 
cluded^ Clarence receiyed the following 
letter from the Duke of Hayerfield : — 
"Your letter, my dear Linden, 
would haye been answered before, but 
for an occurrence which is generally 
supposed to engross the whole atten- 
tion of the persons concerned in it. 
Let me see — ^ay, three — ^yes, I haye 
been exactly three days married! 
Upon my honour, there is much less 
in the eyent than one would imagine; 
and the next time it happens, I will 
not put myself to such amazing 
trouble and inconyenience about it. 
But one buys wisdom only by expe- 
rience. Now, howeyer, that I haye 
communicated to you the &^t, I 
expect you, in the first place, to ex- 
cuse my negligence for not writing 
before ; for (as I know you are fond 
of the UtercB humaniorea, I will giye 
the sentiment the dignity of a quota- 
tion) — 
Uny^table amantne oonnoit pointd'emlB;'!' 

and though I haye been three days 
married, I am still a loyer ! In the 
second place, I expect you to be yery 
grateful that, all things considered, I 
write to you 90 soon ; it would indeed 
not be an ordinary inducement that 
could mak|^e ' put pen to paper ' — 
[Is not that the true yulgar, com- 
mercial, academical, metaphorical epis- 
tolary style T| — so shortly after the 
fatal ceremony. So, had I nothing to 

♦ • A true lover recognises no frienda.' 

CORNEILLC 



say but in reply to your commeiitB «i 
state aflbirs— {hang themf)— or in 
applause of your Italian Mend, of 
whom I say, as Charles II. said of the 
honesi yoeman — ' 1 can admire virtae, 
though I can't imitate it T I think 
it highly probable that your letter 
might still remain in a certain box of 
tortoise-shell and gold (formerly be- 
longing to the great Bichelien, and 
now in my possessioa,) in which I at 
this instant descry, 'with many a 
glance of woe and boding dire/ sundry 
epistles, in manifold hand-writings, 
all classed under the one fearful deno- 
mination — ^ unanswered.' 

*' No, my good Linden, my heart is 
inditing of a better matter than this. 
Listen to me, and then stay at your 
host's or order your swiftest steed, as 
seems most meet to you. 

"You said rightiy that Miss Tre- 
vanion, now her Grace of Hayerfield, 
was the intimate friend of Lady Flora 
Ardenne. I haye often talked to her 
— ^yiz., Eleanor, not Lady Flora — 
about you, and was renewing the con- 
yersation yesterday, when your letter, 
accidentally lying before me,reminded 
me of you. Sundry littie secrets 
passed in due conjugal course, from 
her possession into mine. I find that 
you haye been belieyed,by Lady Flora» 
to haye played the perfidious with 
La Meronyille — ^that she neyer knew 
of your application to her &ther, and 
his reply— that, on the contrary, she 
accused you of indifference in going 
abroad without attempting to obtain 
an interyiew, or excuse your supposed 
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infidelity— lliat her heart is utterly 
averse to an union with that odious 
Lord Boro — Bah — I mean Lord TJls- 
irtAer; and that — ^preparo Linden-^ 
she stai cherishes your memory, eren 
through time, change, and fmcied 
desertion, with a tenderness widch — 
which — deuce take it, I neyer could 
write sentiment — ^but you understand 
me ; so I will not conclude the phrase. 
' Hothing in oratory,' said my cousin 

D who was, entre notis, more 

honest tiian eloquent, * like a break ! ' 
— 'down! you shoiQd hare added,' 
sudl. 

" I now, my dear Linden, leaye you 
to your fate. For my part, though I 
own Lord Ulswater is a lord wh<^m 
ladies in love with the etcseteras of 
married pomp might well desire, yet 
I do think it would be no difficult 
matter for you to eclipse him! I 
cannot, it is true, advise you to run 
away with Lady Flora. OemUemen 
don't run away with the daughters of 
gentlemen ; but, without running 
away, you may win your betrothed 
and Lord Ulswater's intended. — A 
distinguished member of the House 
of Commons, owner of Scarsdale, and 
representative of the most ancient 
branch of the Talbots — mon Dieuf 
you might marry a queen dowager, 
and decline setUements ! 

''And so, committing thee to the 
guidance of that winged god, who, if 
three days afford any experience, has 
made thy friend forsake pleasure only 
to find happiness, I bid thee, most 
gentie Linden, fiirewell. 

" Havbkfibli).'* 

Upon reading this letter, Clarence 
felt as a man suddenly transformed ! 
From an exterior of calm and apathy, 
at the bottom of which lay one bitter 
and corroding recollection, he passed 
at once into a state of emotion, wild, 
agitated, and confused; yet, amidst 
all, was foremost a burning and 
intense hope, which for long years he 
had not permitted himself to form. 



He descended into the bueakfiist 
parlour. Mordaunt, whose hours of 
appearing, though not of rising, were 
much later than Clarence's, was not 
yet down; and our lover had full 
leisure to form his plans, before his 
host made his entrie, 

" Will you ride toniayl "said Mor- 
daunt : " there are some old ruins in 
the neighbourhood, well worth the 
trouble of a visit." 

** I grieve to say,"answered Clarence, 
" that I must take my leave of you. 
I have received intelligence, this 
morning, which may greatly influence 
my future life, and by which I am 
obliged to make an excursion to 
another part of the country, nearly a 
day's journey, on horseback." 

Mordaunt looked at his guest, and 
conjectured by his heightened colour, 
and an embarrassment which he in 
vain endeavoured to conceal, that the 
journey might have some cause for its 
suddenness and dispatch which the 
young senator had his peculiar reasons 
for concealing. Algernon contented 
himself, therefi)re, with expressing his 
regret at Linden's abrupt departure, 
without incurring the indiscreet hospi- 
tality of pressing a longer scjoum 
beneath his roof. 

Immediately after breakfiist, Cla- 
rence's horse was brought to the 
door, and Harrison received orders to 
wait with the carriage at W , 
until his master returned. Not a 
little surprised, we trow, was the 
worthy valet at his master's sudden 
attaclunent to equestrian excursions. 
Mordaunt accompanied his visitor 
through the park, and took leave of 
him with a warmth which sensibly 
touched Clarence, in spite of the 
absence and excitement of his thoughts; 
indeed, the unaffected and simple 
character of Linden, joined to his 
acute, bold, and cultivated mind, had 
taken strong hold of Mordaunt's 
interest and esteem. 

It was a mild autumnal morning, 
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but thick clouds in the rear prog- 
nosticated rain; and the stillness of 
the wind» the low flight of the 
swallows, and the lowing of the cattle, 
slowly gathering towards the nearest 
shelter within ti^eir appointed bound- 
aries, confirmed the inauspicious 
omen. Clarence had passed the town 

of W , and was entering into a 

road singularly hilly, when he "was 
aware,** as the quaint old writers of 
former days expressed themselyes, of 
a tall stranger, mounted on a neat, 
well trimmed, galloway, who had for 
the hist two minutes been advancing 
towards a closely parallel line with 
Clarence, and had, by sundry glances 
and hems, denoted a desire of com- 
mencing acquaintance and conversa- 
tion with his fellow traveller. 

At last he summoned courage, and 
said, with a respectful, though some- 
what free, air, " That is a very fine 
horse of yours, sir— I have seldom 
seen so fitst a walker : if all his other 
paces are equally good, he must be 
quite a treasure." 

All men have their vanities. 
Clarence's was as much in his horse's 
excellences as his own ; and, gratified 
even with the compliment of a 
stranger, he replied to it by joining 
in the praise, though with a modest 
and measured forbearance, which the 
stranger, if gifted with penetration, 
could easily have discerned was more 
affected than sincere. 

" And yet, sir," resumed Clarence's 
new companion, "my little palfrey 
might perhaps keep pace with your 
steed; look — I lay the rein on his 
neck — and, you see, he rivals — by 
heaven, he otUwalka yours." 

Not a little piqued and incensed. 
Linden also relaxed his rein, and 
urged his horse to a quicker step; 
but the lesser competitor not only 
sustained, but increased, his supe- 
riority; and it was only by breaking 
into a trot that Linden's Impatient 
and spirited steed could overtake 



him. Hitherto Clarence had - not 
honoured his new companion with 
more than a rapid and slight glance ; 
but rivaliy, even in trifles, begets 
respect> and our defeated hero now 
examined him with a more curious eye. 

The stranger was between forty and 
fifty — an age in which, generally, very 
little of the boy has survived the 
advance of manhood ; yet was there a 
hearty and frank exhilaration in the 
manner and look of the person we 
describe which is rarely found beyond 
the first stage of youth. His features 
were comely and clearly cut, and his 
air and appearance indicative of a 
man who might equally have belonged 
to the middle or the upper orders. 
But Clarence's memory, as well as 
attention, was employed in his survey 
of the stranger; and he recognised, 
in a countenance on which time had 
passed very lightly, an old and oft- 
times recalled acquaintance. How- 
ever, he did not immediately make 
himself known. "I will first see," 
thought he, " whether he can remem- 
ber his young guest in the bronzed 
stranger, after eight years' absence." 

"Well," said Oarence, as he 
approached the owner of the palfrey, 
who was laughing with childish glee 
at his conquest — " well, you have won, 
sir ; but the tortoise might beat the 
hare in walking, and I content myself 
with thinking that at a trot or a 
gallop the result of a race would have 
been very different" 

" I am not so sure of that, sir," said 
the sturdy stranger, patting the arched 
neck of his little favourite : " if you 
would like to try either, I should 
have no objection to venture a trifling 
wager on the event" 

** You are very good," said Clarence, 
with a smile in which urbanity was 
a little, mingled with contemptuous 
incredulity; "but I am not now at 
leisure to win your money : I have » 
long day*s journey before me, and 
must not tire a fitithfol servant ; yet 
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I do candidly oonfesB that I think'' 
(and Clarence's recollection of the 
person he addressed made him intro- 
duce the quotation), " that my horse — 

Excels a oonmum one 
In ihape, in courage, colour, pace, and bone.** 

"Eh, sir," cried our stranger, as 
his eyes sparkled a^ the verses : " I 
would own that your horse were 
worth all the horses in the kingdom, 
if you brought Will Shakspeare to 
prove it. And I am also willing to 
confess that your steed does &irly 
merit the splendid praise which follows 
the lines you have quoted — 
Round hoofed, short Jointed, fetlocks shag 

and long. 
Broad breast. Ml ^jres, small head, and 

nostra wide. 
High crest, short ears, straight legs, and 

passing strong. 
Thin nume, thick ti^, broad buttock, 
toider hide.** 

"Come," said Clarence, "your 
memory has atoned for your horse's 
victory, and I quite forgive your 
conquest, in return for your compli- 
ment; but suffer me to ask how long 
you have commenced cavalier. The 
Arab's Unt is, if I err not, more a 
badge of your profession than the 
Arab's ateedJ* 

King Cole (for the stranger was no 
less a person) looked at his companion 
in surprise. "So, you know me, 
then, sir ! Well, it is a hard thing 
for a man to turn honest, when people 
have so much readier a recollection of 
his sins than his reform." 

" Reform 1 " quoth Clarence, " am I 
then to understand that your majesty 
has abdicated your dominions under 
the greenwood tree ! " 

" You are," said Cole, eyeing his 
acquaintance inquisitively; "you are. 

/ fear no more the heat of the sun, 
Nor the furious winter's rages i 

I my worldly task hare done^ 
Home am gome and ta'en my wages.** 

" I congratulate you," said Clarence; 
" bat only in part--^or I have often 



envied your past state, and do not 
know enough of your present to say 
whether I should equally envy that" 

" Why," answered Cole, "after all, 
we commit a great error in imagining 
that it is the living wood or the dead 
wall which makes happiness. 'My 
mind to me a kingdom is ' — and it is 
that which you must envy, if you 
honour anything belonging to me 
with that feeling." 

"The precept is both good and 
old," answered Clarence ; " yet I think 
it was not a very favourite maxim of 
yours some years ago. I remember a 
time when you thought no happiness 
could exist out of ' dingle and bosky 
dell.' If not very intrusive on your 
secrets, may I know how long you 
have changed your sentiments and 
manner of lifel The reason of the 
change I dare not presume to ask." 

"Certainly," said the quondam 
gipsy, musingly — ^''certainly I have 
seen your face before, and even the 
tone of your voice strikes me as not 
wholly unfamiliar ; yet I cannot, for 
the life of me, guess whom I have the 
honour of addressing. However, sir, 
I have no hesitation in answering 
your questions. It was just five years 
ago, last summer, when I left the 
Tents of Eedar. I now reside about 
a mile hence. It is but a hundred 
yards off the high road, and if you 
would not object to step aside and 
suffer a rasher, or aught else, to be 
'the shoeing-hom to draw on a cup 
of ale,' as our plain foi^&thers were 
wont wittily to say, why, I shall be 
very happy to shew you my habitation. 
Ton will have a double welcome, from 
the circumstance of my having been 
absent from home for the last three 
days." 

Clarence, mindful of his journey, 
was about to decline the invitation, 
when a few heavy drops falling, began 
to fulfil the cloudy promise of the 
morning. "Trust," said Cole, "one 
who has been for years a watcher of 
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the aignfi atnd menaees of the west^ker 
— we shall haye a rideitt show^ 
immediately. Tou have how no 
choice but to acoompany me home." 

" Well,** said Clarence, yielding with 
a good grace, ** I am glad of so good 
an excuse for intruding on your 
hospitality. 

O.sky! 
Why didst thou promiMsndi a beauteous 

day. 
And make me travel forth without my 

cloak : " 

" Bravo ! " cried the ez>chief, too 
delighted to find a comrade so well 
acquainted with Shakspeare's sonnets, 
to heed the little injustice Clarence 
had done the sky, in accusing it of a 
treachery its black clouds bad l^ no 
means desenred. ''Bravo, sir; and 
now, my palfry against your steed — 
trot— eh — or gallop 1 " 

"Trot, if it must be so," said 
(Harence, superciliously ; ** but I am 
a few paces before you." 

''So much the better," cried the 
jovial chief. " Little John's mettle will 
be the more up— on with you, sir — ^he 
who breaks into a canter loses — on ! " 

And Clarice slightly touching his 
beautiful steed, the race was begun. 
At first his horse, which was a 
remarkable stepper, as the modem 
Messrs. Anderson and Dyson would 
say, greatly gained the advantage. 
"To the right," cried the d-devarU 
gipsy, •as Linden had nearly passed a 
narrow lane which led to the domain 
of the ex-king. The turn gave '' Little 
John" an opportimity whi<^ he seized 
to advantage ; and, to Clarence's 
indignant surprise, he beheld Cole 
now close behind-^now beside— and 
now — ^now — h^f&r*! In the heat of 
the moment he put spurs rather too 
sharply to his horse, and the spirited 
animal immediately passed his com- 
petitor— &ut— in a canter ! 

"Victoria," cried Cole, keeping 
back his own steed— ." Victoria — 
conftss it I " 



" Pshaw," said Oltvence, petidantly. 

"'JShj, sir, never mind it," quoth 
the reiared sovereign; "perhaps it 
was but a vmal tnmsgression of you* 
horae-^and on ether ground I should 
not have beat you." 

It is very ea^ to be generous wben 
one is quite sure one is the victor. 
Clarence fielt this, and, muttering out 
something &bout the shaip angle in 
the road, turned abruptly from all 
farther comment on the sul^ecl^ by 
saying, "We are now, I suppose; 
entering your territory. Does not 
this white gate lead to your new (at 
least new to me) abode ? " 

"It does,^ replied Cole, opening 
the said gate, and pausing as if to 
suffer his guest and rival to look 
round and admire. 

The house, in full view, was of red 
brick, small and square, faced with 
stone copings, and adorned in the 
centre with a gable roof, on which 
was a ball of glittering metal A 
flight of stone steps led to the porch, 
which was of fair size and stately, 
considering the proportions of the 
mansion— over the door ^as a stone 
shield of arms, surmounted by a stag's 
head; and above this heraldic orna- 
ment was a window of great breadth, 
compared to the other conveniencea 
of a similar nature. On either side 
of the house ran a slight iron fence, 
the protection of sundry plots of gay 
flowers and garden shrubs, while two 
peacocks were seen slowly stalking 
towards the enclosure to seek a shelter 
fh>m the increasing shower. At the 
back of the building, thick trees and 
a rising hill gave a meet defence from 
the winds of winter; and in fr<mt, 
a sloping and small lawn afforded 
pasture for a few sheep, and two pet 
deer. Towards the end of this lawn 
were two large fishponds, riiaded by- 
rows of feathered trees. On the 
margin of each of these, as if emble- 
matio of ancient custorm, wis a 
common tent; and in the intennediate 
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space was a rnstic pleasure-lioiise, 
fenced from the encroaching cattle, 
and half hid by surrounding laurel, 
and the parasite ivy. 

All together there was a quiet and 
old-£Eishionedcomfort,andeyen luxuiy, 
about the place, which suited well with 
the eccentric character of l^e abdi- 
cated chief; and Clarence, as he gazed 
around, really felt that he might, 
perhaps, deem the last state of the 
owner not worse than the first. 

Unmindful of the rain, whidi now 
began to pour fast and fall. Cole 
BuflFered "Little John's** rein to fall 
over his neck, and the spoiled favourite 
to pluck the smooth grass beneath, 
while he pointed out to Clarence the 
rarious beauties of his seat. 

"There, sir,** said he, "by those 
ponds in which, I assure you, old 
Isaac might have fished with delight, 
I pass many a summer^s day. I was 
always a lover of the angle, and the 
fiuiihest pool is the most beautiful 
bathing place imaginable; — as glorious 
Geoffirey Chaucer says — 

The grarers gold ; fhe water pure as glass, 
The bankte round the well environing ; 
And foft^ as T^vet the youngd grass 
That thereupon lustily oome springing. 

"And in that arbour, Lucy— that 
IB, my wife — sits in the summer 



evenings with her fether and our 
children ; and then— ah ! see our pets 
come to welcome me" — pointing to 
the deer, who had advanced within a 
few yards of him, but, intimidated by 
the stranger, would not venture within 
reach — "Lucy loved choosing her 
fibvourites among animals which had 
formerly been wild, and faith I loved 
it too. But you observe the house, 
sir — ^it was built in the reign of Queen 
Anne: it belonged to my mother's 
family, but my father sold it, and his 
son five years ago rebought it. Those 
arms belong to my maternal ancestry. 
Look — ^look at the peacocks creeping 
along — poor pride their's that can't 
stand the shower! But, egad, that 
reminds me of the rain. Come, sir, 
let us make for our shelter.** And, 
resuming their progress, a minute 
more brought themtotheold-^hioned 
porch. Cole's ring summoned a man, 
nott decked in "liveiy gay," but, " clad 
in serving frook," who took the horses 
with a nod, half fimuliar, half respeet- 
ful, at his master's ixyunetions oi 
attention and aoi^tality to ihe 
stnuiger's beast; aiui then our old 
acquaintance, striking through a small 
low hall, ushered Clavence into the 
chief sitting-room of the ma&fiion. 
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CHAPTER LXIV. 



We are not poor ; although we bare 
No roofs of cedar, nor our brave 

Baic, nor keep 
Aooount of such a flooJc of sheep. 

Nor bullocks fed 
To lard the shambles ; barbies bred 
To kiss our hands ; nor do we wish 
For Pollio's lampries in our dish. 

If we can meet and so confer 
Both by a shining salt-cellar. 

And have our roof, 
Althongh not arch'd, yet weather-i«oof : 

And odling free 
From that cheap candle-bawdery ; 
Well eat our bean with that f uU mirth 
Aa we were lords of all the earth. 

HxRaiai,A0tn 



Oh entering the room, Clarence recog- 
nised Lucy, whom eight years had 
converted into a sleek and portly 
matron of about thirty-two, without 
stealing from her countenance its 
original expression of mingled modesty 
and good-nature. She hastened to 
meet her husband, with an eager and 
joyous air of welcome seldom seen on 
matrimonial ftces after so many years 
of wedlock. 

A fine, stout boy, of about eleyen 
years old, left a cross-bow, which, on 
his &thef s entrance, he had appeared 
earnestly employed in mending, to 
share with his mother the salutations 
of the Returned. An old man sate 
in an arm chair by the fire, gazing on 
the three w||h an affectionate and 
gladdening eye,and playfully detuning 
a child of about four years old, who 
was struggling to escape to dear 
"papa!" 

The room was of oak wainscot, and 
the furniture plain, solid, and strong, 
and cast in the £Mhion still firequently 
found in those country houses which 
have remained unaltered by innoya- 
tion since the days of George II. 



Three rough-coated dogs, of a breed 
that would hare puzzled a connoisseur, 
gave themselyes the rousing shake, 
and, deserting the luxurious hearth, 
came in various welcome to their 
master. One rubbed himself against 
Cole's sturdy legs, murmuring soft 
rejoicings: he was the grandure of 
the canine race, and his wick of life 
burnt low in the socket Another 
sprung up almost to the face of his 
master, and yelled his very heart out 
with joy : that was the son, exulting 
in the vigour of matured doghoodJ — 
and the third scrambled and tumbled 
over the others, uttering his paeans in 
a shrill treble, and chiding most 
snappishly at bis two progenitors for 
interfering with his pretensions to 
notice : that was the in&nt dog, the 
little reveller in puppy childishness ! 
Clarence stood by the door, with his 
fine countenance smiling benevolently 
at the happiness he beheld, and 
congratulating himself that for one 
moment, the group had forgot that 
he was a stranger. 

As soon as our gipsy friend had 
kissed his wife, shaken hands with 
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his eldest hope, shaken his head at 
his youngest, smiled his salutation at 
the father-in-law, and patted into 
silence the canine claimants of his 
fiiYonr, he turned to Clarence, and 
saying, half bashfully, half good- 
humouredly, " See what a troublesome 
thing it is to return home, eyen after 
three days* absence. Lucy, dearest, 
welcome a new friend ! " he .placed a 
chair by the fireside for his guest, and 
motioned him to be seated. 

The chief expression of Clarence's 
open and bold countenance was 
centred in the eyes and forehead; 
and as he now doffed his hat, which 
had hitherto concealed that expres- 
sion, Lucy and her husband recognised 
him simultaneously. 

** I am sure, sir,** cried the former, 
''that I am glad to see you once 
more ! " 

" Ah ! my young guest under the 
gipsy-awning ! ** exclaimed the latter, 
shaking him heartily by the hand: 
"where were my eyes, that they did 
not recognise you before? ** 

"Eight years,** answered Clarence, 
" have worked more change with me 
and my friend here," (pointing to the 
boy, whom he had left last so mere a 
child,) " than they have with yon and 
his blooming mother. The wonder is, 
not that you did not remember me 
before, but that you remember me 
now!** 

"Ton are altered, sir, certainly,** 
said the frank chiet " Your fiice is 
thinner, and i»x graver: and the 
smooth cheeks of the boy (for, craving 
your pardon, you were little more 
then) are somewhat darkened by the 
bronzed complexion with which time 
honours the man.** 

And the good Cole sighed, as he 
oontrasted Linden's ardent counte- 
nance and elastic figure, when he had 
last beheld him, with the serious and 
thoughtful fiice of the person now 
before him ; yet did he inly own that 
years, if they had in some things 



deteriorated from, had in others 
improved, the effect of CUrence's 
appearance : they had brought decision 
to his mieuy and command to hia 
brow, and had enlarged, to an ampler 
measure of dignity and power, the 
proportions of his form. Something 
too there was in his look, like that'of 
a man who has stemmed &te, and 
won success ; and the omen of future 
triumph, which our fortune-telling 
chief had drawn from his features, 
when first beheld, seemed already, in 
no small degree, to have been fulfilled. 

Having seen her guest stationed in 
the seat of honour opposite her father, 
Lucy withdrew for a few moments, 
and when she re-appeared, was followed 
by a neat-handed sort of PhilHs for a 
counlry-maiden, bearing such kind of 
** savoury messes '* as the house might 
be supposed to afford. 

"At all events, mine host," said 
Clarence, "you did not desert the 
flesh-pots of Egypt when you forsook 
its tents.'* 

"Nay,** quoth the worthy Cole, 
seating himself at the table, " either 
under the roof or the awning, we may 
say, in the words of the old epilogue,* 

We oan but bring you meat and set jou 

stools. 
And to our beet cheer say. Yon all are 

wekxnne. 

We are plain people still; but if you 
can stay till dinner, you shall have a 
bottle of such wine as our fathers* 
honest souls would have rejoiced in.'* 

"I am truly sorry that I cannot 
tarry with you, after so fiur a promise,** 
replied Chirence; "but before night 
I must be many miles hence." 

Lucy came forward timidly. * Do 
you remember this ring, sir?" said 
she (presenting one), "you dropt it 
in my boy's frock, when we saw you 
last." 

" I did so," answered Chirence. " I 
trust that he will not now disdain a 



« To the play of ** All Foots," by Chapman. 
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stranger's ofifiving — May H be as 
ominona of good hi^ to him as my 
night in your canaran has proved to 
me." 



''I am heartily gM ^ ^^ar that 
yon have proq>credy" said Cole— ''novy 
let w faE to." 



CHAPTER LXT. 

Out of these convartites 
Tliereit aradt matter to bvhetrd and leaned.— SBMcanAaa. 



" If yoo are bait upon leavkig us so 
soon," said the h<Miest Cole, as 
davenee, re&ang aU fikriher selieita- 
tfcoft to stay, sdaed the opp^^tanity 
which the eesaatLonof the nin afforded 
him,andxoae to depart: — ^'^ if yon are 
bent apen leaving ns so soon, I will 
accompany you bade again into the 
main road, as ia. duty bcomd." 

"Whai^ immediately on yeur re- 
turn)" said Clarence — "no, no — not 
a step. What would my fiedr hostess 
say to me if I sufibred it r 

" Bathtf what would she say to me 
if I neglected such, a courtesy 1 Why, 
sir, irhsa I meet one who knows 
Shakspeare*s sonnets, to say nothing 
of the lights of the lesser stars, as well 
as you, only <mee in dght years, do 
you not think I would make the most 
9i him 1 Besides, it is but a quarter 
of a mile to the Bead, and I love 
walking after a shower." 

""I am i^add, Mra. Cole," said 
Clarence^ ''that I must be selfish 
enough ta ace^t tiie oifer." And 
Mr& Cole, bludilng and smiling her 
assent and adieu, Clarence shook 
hands with the whole party, grand- 
ibther and ehild induded, and to<4c 
his departuTf . 

As Cole waa now a pedestrian. 
Linden threw the rein over his aim, 
and walked on foot by his heaths side. 

" So," said he, smiling, " I must not 
inquire into the reasons of your re- 
tirement)" 



" On the ccmtrary," replied Cole ; "I 
hare walked with you the more gladly 
from my desire of telling them to 
you, for we all lore to seem ecmsist- 
ent, even in our chimeras. About ux 
years ago, I confess that I began to 
wax a little weary of my wandering 
life; my child, in growing up, re- 
quired playmates ; shall I own that I 
did not like him to find ^em among 
the childrea of my own comrades) 
The old scamps were good enough lor 
me, but the young ones were a littlo 
too bad fOT my son. Between you 
and me only be it said, my juvenile 
hope was already a little corrupted. 
ThedogMim — ^you remember Mim, 
sir — secretly taught him to fildi aa 
well as if he had been a bantling of 
his own; and, faith, our onaller gooda 
and chatty especiidly of an edible 
nature, began to disappear, with m 
raiddity and fs&srwsy that our iUnerant 
palace ceuld very ill sustain. Amnng 
us (i. e. gipsies) ih&ce is a law bj 
whieh no member of the gang may 
steid from another; but my littlo 
heaven-instrueted youth would by no 
meana abide by that distincti<m; and 
so boldly designed and well executed 
were his rogueries that my paternal 
anxiety saw nothing before him but 
Botany Bay on the one hand, and 
Newgate Courtyard on the other." 

'' A sad proqpect for the heir af^p^ 
vent!" quoth Clarence. 

"Itwaaao!" answeiedCol^ <<and 
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it made me d^boEate^ Then, aa &d» 
gets oldw ane'fr romfuuse oozes out a 
little, in rheums aad catarrhs. I 
began to pere^Te that^ though I had 
beoibred, I had not been edooated, 
as a gip^; and, what was woise, 
Lucy, though ^e never complained, 
felt that the walls of our palace were 
not exempt firom the damps of winter, 
nor our royal state &om the Caliban 
curses of 

Cmmpeand 
Side sfcltcliM thttt do p«o. our tnaatii up. 

She fell ill ; and during h^ illness I 
had sundry bright visions of warm 
rooms and coal fire% a friend, with 
whom I could converse upon Cluiucer, 
and a tutor for my son, who would 
teach him other arts than those of 
l»eking pockets and pilfering larders. 
Nevertheless, I was a little ashamed 
of my own thoughts ; and I do not 
know whether they would have been 
yet put into practice, but for a 
trifling circumstance which converted 
doubt and longing into certainty. 

'' Our crank cuffins had for some 
time locked upon me with suspicion 
and coMness : my superior privileges 
and comforts they had at first for- 
given, on. account of my birth and my 
generoaty to them ; but by degrees 
they lost respect for the one aad gra- 
titude for the other ; and as I had in a 
great measure ceased firom partiei- 
patiag in their adventures, or, during 
jMcfB illness, which lasted several 
months, joining in their festivities, 
they at length considered me as a 
drone in a hive, by no means com- 
pensating by my services as an ally 
for my admittance into their horde as 
a Btranger. You will easily conceive, 
when this once became the state of 
their feeUngs towards me, with how 
ill a temper they brooked the lordship 
of my stately caravan, and my 
assumption of superior command. 
Above all, the women, who were very 
much incensed at Lucy's constant 



seclusion from their orgies, £umed 
the increasing discontent; and, at 
last, I verily believe that no eye- 
sore could have been more grievous 
to the Egyptians than my wooden 
habitation and the smoke of its single 
chimney. 

"From ill-will, the rascals pro- 
ceeded to ill-acts: and one dark 
night, when we were eneamped on 
the very same ground as that which 
we occupied when we received you, 
three of them, Mim at their head, 
attacked me in mine own habitation. 
I verily believe, if they had mastered 
me, they would have robbed and 
murdered us all ; except perhaps my 
son, whom they thought I ill-used, 
by depriving him of Mim's instruc- 
tive society. Howbeit, I was still 
stirring when they invaded me, and 
by the help of the poker, taid a toler- 
ably strong arm, I repelled the 
assailants; but that very night, I 
passed from the land of Egypt, and 
made with all possible expedition to 
the nearest town, which was, as you > 
may remember, W . 

** Here, the very .next day, I learnt 
that the house I now inhabit was to 
be sold. It had (as I heiixe said)^ 
belonged to my mother's £unily, and 
my fk^her had sold it a little before 
his death. It was the home from 
which I had been stolen, and to which 
I had been returned: often in my 
star-lit wanderings had I flown to it 
in thought; and now it seemed as 
if Providence itself, in offering to 
my age the a^lum I had above all 
others coveted for it> was interested 
in my retirement from the empire of 
an ungrateful people, and my atone- 
ment, in rest for my past sins in 
migration. 

«* Well, sir, in short, I became the 
purchaser of the place you have just 
seen, and I now think that, after all, ' 
there is more happiness in reality 
than romance: like the laverock, here 
will I build my nest — 
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Here give my weary spirit rest, 
And raise my low>pitched thoughts above 
Earth, or what poor mortals love." 

"And your son," said Clarence, 
" has he reformed 1 " 

"Oh, yes," answered Cole. "For 
my "part, I believe the mind is less 
evil than people say it is ; its great 
characteristic is imitation, and it will 
imitate the good as well as the bad, if' 
we will set the example. I thank 
Heayen, sir, that my boy now might go 
from Dan to Beersheba, and not filch 
a groat by the way." 

"What do you intend him fori" 
said Clarence. 

"Why, he loves adventure, and, 
£uth, I can't break him of that, for I 
love it too, so I think I shall get him 
a commission in the army, in order to 
give him a fitting and legitimate 
sphere wherein to indulge his propen- 
sities." 

** You could not do better," said 
Clarence. " But your fine sister, what 
says she to your amendment 1 " 

" Oh ! she wrote me a long letter of 
congratulation upon it; and every 
other summer, she is graciously 
pleased to pay me a visit of three 
months long; at which time, I ob- 
serve, that poor Lucy is unusually 
smart and uncomfortable. We sit in 
the best room, and turn out the dogs ; 
my &ther-in-law smokes his pipe in 
the arbour, instead of the drawing- 
room ; and I receive sundry hints, all 
in vain, on the propriety of dressing 
for dinner. In return for these atten- 
tions on our part, my sister invariably 
brings my boy a present of a pair of 
white gloves, and my wife a French 
ribbon of the newest pattern ; in the 
evening, instead of my reading Shak- 
speare, she tells us anecdotes of high 
life, and, when she goes away, she 



gives us, in return for our hospitality, 
a very general and very gingerly in- 
vitation to her house. Lucy some- 
times talks to me about accepting it ; 
but I turn a deaf ear to all such over- 
tures, and so we continue much better 
friends than we should be if we saw 
more of each other." 

** And how long has your &iher-in- 
law been wiih you 1 " 

" Ever since we have been here. He 
gave up his fium, and cultivates mine 
for me ; for I know noihin|^ of Uioee 
agricultural matters. I made his 
coming a little surprise, in order to 
please Lucy: you should have wit- 
nessed their meeting." 

** I think I have now learned all 
particulars," said Clarence ; " it only 
remains for me to congratulate yon : 
but are you, in truth, never tired of 
the monotony and sameness of do- 
mestic life?" 

" Yes .•— and then I do, as I have 
just done— saddle Little John, and go 
on an excursion of three or four days, 
or even weeks, just as the whim seizes 
me: for I never return till I am 
driven back by the yearning for 
home, and the feeling that, after all 
one's wandering8,'there is no place 
like it. Whether in private life, or 
public, sir, in parting with a little of 
one's liberty one gets a great deal of 
comfort in exchange." 

"I thank you truly for your frank- 
ness," said Clarence : " it has solved 
many doubts with respect to you, that 
have often occurred to me. And now 
we are in the main road, and I must 
bid you &rewell: we part» but our 
paths lead to the same object — ^yon 
return to happiness, and I aeek it" 

" May you find it, and /not lose it, 
sir," said the wanderer reclaimed; 
and shaking hands, the pair parted. 
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CHAPTER LXVL 

Qnicquid agit Rufus, nihil est, nisi Ncvia Rufo, 
8i gaudet, si flet, si tacet, hanc loquitur ; 
Ccenat, propinat, poscit, negat, annuit, una est 
NsTia ; si non sit Nevia, mutus erit. 
Scriberet hestema patri cum luce salutem 
Nevia lux, inquit, Naevia numen, ave.*~MAitT. 



''The last time," said Clarence to 
himself, " that I travelled this road, 
on exactly the sam^ errand that I 
travel now, I do remember that I 
was honoimed by the company of one, 
in all respects the opposite to mine 
honest host; for, whereas in the 
latter there is a luxuriant and wild 
eccentricity, an open and blunt sim- 
plicity, and a shrewd sense, which 
looks not after pence, but peace ; so, 
in the mind of the Mend of the late 
Lady Waddilove, there was a flat and 
hedged-in primness and narrowness 
of thought — an enclosure of bargains 
and profits of all species,~mustard- 
pots, rings, mohkeys, chains, jars, and 
plum-coloured velvet inexpressibles, 
kis ideas, with the true ajchemy of 
trade, turned them all into gold; yet 
was he also as shrewd and acute as he 
with whose character he contrasts — 
equally with him seeking comfort and 
gladness, and an asylum for his old age. 
Strange that all tempers should have a 
common object, and never a common 
road to it. But, since I have begun 
the contrast, let me hope that it may 



« «( Whatever Rufus does is nothing, 
except Nevia be at his elbow. Be he 
joyful or sorrowful, be he even silent, he is 
still harping upon her. He eats, he drinks, 
he asks, he denies, he assents.— Ncvia is his 
sole theme: no Nnvia, and he's dumb. 
Yesterday at daybreak, he would fain 
write a letter of salutation to his father ; 

• Hail, If evia, light of my eyes,' quoth he ; 

* hail, Ncvia, my divine one.' ** 

No. 234. 



be extended in its omen unto me ; let 
me hope that, as my encountering 
with the mercantile Brown brought 
me ill-luck in my enterprise, thereby 
signifying the crosses and vexations 
of those who labour in the cheateries 
and over-reachings which constitute 
the vocation of the world; so my 
meeting with the philosophical Cole, 
who has, both in vagrancy and rest, 
found cause to boast of happiness, 
authorities from his studies to favour 
his inclination to each, and reason to 
despise what he, with Sir Eenelm 
Digby, would wisely call — 

The fading blossoms of the earth ; 

SO my meeting with him may prove a 
token of good speed to mine errand, 
and thereby denote prosperity to one 
who seeks not riches, nor honour, nor 
the conquest of knaves, nor the good 
word of fools, but happy love, and the 
bourne of its quiet home. 

Thus, half meditating, half mo- 
ralising, and drawing, like a true 
lover, an omen of fear or hope from 
occurrences in which plain reason 
could have perceived neither type 
nor token, Clarence continued, and 
concluded, his day's journey. He put 
up at the same little inn he had 
visited three years ago, and watched 
his opportunity of seeing Lady Flora 
alone. More fortunate in that re- 
spect, than he had been before, such 
opportunity the very next day pre- 
sented to him. 
I 16 
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CHAPTER LXVn, 



Duke.— Sit Valentine ! 
Tftwr.— Yonder is 811 via. 
FaZ.— Thurio, give back.- 

" I THINK, mamma/' said Lady Flora 
to her mother, '' that, as the morning 
is so beautiful, I will go into the pavi- 
lion to finish my drawing." 

'* But Lord Ulswater will be here 
in an hour, or perhaps less — may I 
tell him where yon are, and sctffer him 
to j oin you "i ** 

" If you will accompany him,** an- 
swered Lady Flora, coldly, as she took 
up her portefsuUle, and wi^drew. 

Kow the pavilion was a small 
summer-house of stone, situated in 
the most retired part of the grounds 
belonging to Westborough Pj«*k. It 
was a favourite retreat with Lady 
Flora, even in the winter months, for 
warm carpeting, a sheltered site, and 
a fire-place, constructed more for com- 
fort than economy, made it scarcely 
less adapted to that season than to 
the more genial suns of summer. 

The morning was so bright and 
mild that Lady Flora left open the 
door as she entered ; she seated her- 
self at the table, and, unmindful of 
her pretended employment^ suffered 
the poriefeuitte to remain unopened. 
Leaning her cheek upon her hand, she 
gazed vacantly on the ground, and. 
scarcely felt the tears which gaUiered 
slowly to her eyes, but, falling not, 
remained within the &ir lids, chill and 
motionless, as if the thought which 
drew them there was bom of a sorrow 
less agitated than fixed and silent. 

The shadow of a man darkened the 
threshold, and there paused. 

Slowly did Flora raise her eyes, and 
the next moment Clarence Linden 
was by her side, and at her feet. 



and Sflyia'a mine. 
,—The Two Gentlemen cf Verona* 

" Flora^** said he, in a tone trembling 
with its own emotions — " Flora, have 
years indeed separated us for ever — 
or dare I hape that we have miscon- 
strued each other's hearts, and that at 
this moment they yearn to be united 
with more than the fondness and 
fidelity of old^--Speak to me, Flora^ 
one word." 

But she had sunk on the chair 
overpowered, surprised, and almost 
insenrable : and it was not for tmae 
moments that she could utter words 
rather wrung from, than dictated by, 
her thoughts. 

*' Cruel and ingulting->for what 
have you come) — ^is it at such a 
time that you taunt me with the re- 
membrance of my past folly, or your 
— ^your" (she paused for a moment^ 
confused and hesitating, but presoitlj 
recovering herself, rose, and added, in 
a calmer tone) — " Surely, you have bo 
excuse for iMa intrusion — ^yon will 
sufi^r me to leave you.** 

*' No ! " ' exclaimed Clxranoe, 
violently a^tated — "nol Have yon 
not wronged me, stung me, wounded 
me to the core by your ii^ustioe I — 
and will you not hear now how dif* 
ferently I have deserved from you! 
— On a bed of fever and pain I thought 
only of you ; I rose from it animated 
by the hope of winning you ! Though, 
during the danger of my wound, and 
my consequent illness, your parento 
alone, of all my intimate acquaint- 
ances, neglected to honour with an 
inquiry the man whom you professed 
to consecrate with your regard, yet 
scarcely could my hand tnee a tingle 
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sentence before I Tvrote to you re- 
questing an interyiew, in order to dis> 
close my birth, and claim your plighted 
fidth! That letter was returned to 
me unanswered, unopened. My friend 
and benefactor, whose fortune I now 
inherit, promised to call upon your 
father, and advocate my cause. Death 
anticipated his kindness. As soon 
as my sorrow for his loss permitted 
me, I came to this very spot I For 
three days 1 hovered about your house, 
seeking the meeting that you would 
fain deny me now. I could not any 
longer bear the torturing suspense I 
endured — I wrote to you — ^your father 
answered the letter. Here — here I 
have it still : — ^read ! — ^note well the 
oool^ the damning insult of each line ! 
I see that you knew not of this : I re- 
joice at it 1 Can you wonder that, on 
receiving it, I subjected myself no 
more to such aflfronts? I hastened 
abroad. On my return I met you. 
Where ? In crowds — ^in the glitter of 
midnight assemblies — ^in the whirl of 
what the vain call pleasure! I ob- 
served yourcountenance, your manner; 
was there in either a single token of 
endearing or regretful remembrance ? 
None ! I strove to harden my heart ; I 
entered into politics, business, intrigue 
— I hoped, I longed, I burned to forget 
you, but in vain I 

"At last I heard that Bumour, 
though it had long preceded, had not 
belied, the truth, and that you were 
to be married — ^married to Lord Uls- 
water I I will not say what I suffered, 
or how idly I summoned piide to 
resist affection ! But I would not 
have come now to molest you. Flora 
— to trouble your nuptial rejoicings 
with one thought of me, if, foigive 
me, I had not suddenly dreamt that I 
had cause to hope you had mistaken, 
not rejected, my heart ; that — you 
turn away. Flora I — ^you blush !— you 
weep 1 — Oh, tell me, by one word, one 
look, that I was not deceived ! " 

"No, no, Clarence," said Flora, 



struggling with her tears ; "it is too 
late, too late now 1 Why, why did I 
not know this before? I have pro- 
mised, I am pledged?— in less than 
two months I shall be the mrife of 
another ! " 

*' Never," cried Clarence, " never ! 
You promised on a false belief; they 
will not bind you to such a promise. 
Who is he that claims you 1 I am his 
equal in birth— ^ the world's name 
— and oh, by what worlds his superior 
in love ! I will advance^ my claim to 
you in his very teeth— nay, I will not 
stir from these domains till you, your 
father, and my rival, have repaired 
my wrongs." 

"Be it so, sir!" — cried a voice 
behind, and Clarence turned and be- 
held Lord Ulswater ! His dark coun- 
tenance was flushed with rage, which 
he in vain endeavoured to conceal; 
and the smile of scorn that he strove 
jto summon to his lip made a ghastly 
and unnatural contrast with the lower- 
ing of his brow, and the fire of hip * 
eyes — " Be it so, sir," he said, slowly 
advancing, and confronting Clarence. 
" You will dispute my claims to the 
hand Lady Flora Ardenne has long 
promised to one who, however un- 
worthy of the gift, knows, at least, 
how to defend it. It is well ; let us 
finish the dispute elsewhere. It is not 
the first time we shall have met, if not 
as rivals, as foes." 

Clarence turned from him without 
r«ply> for he saw Lady Westborough 
had just entered the pavilion, and 
stood mute and transfixed at the 
door, with surprise, fear, and anger 
depicted upon her regal and beautiful 
countenance. 

*It is to you, madam," said 
Clarence, approaching towards her, 
"that I venture to appeal. Your 
daughter and I, four long years ago, 
exchanged our vows ; you flattered 
me with the hope that those vows 
were not displeasing to you; since 
then, a misunderstanding, deadly to 
B 2 
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my happiness and to her's, divided ] 
us. I come now to explain it. My | 
birth may have seemed obscure ; I 
come to clear it : my conduct doubt- 1 
ful ; I come to vindicate it. I find 
Lord Ulswater my rival. 1 am willing , 
to compare my pretensions to his. I 
acknowledge that he has titles which 
I have not, — that he has wealth, to 
which mine is but competence — ^but 
titles and wealth, as the means oi 
happiness, are to be referred to your 
daughter, to none else. You have 
only, in an alliance with me, to con- 
sider my character and my lineage : 
the latter flows from blood as pure as 
that which warms the veins of my 
rival ; the former stands already upon 
an eminence to which Lord Ulswater, 
in his loftiest visions, could never 
aspire. For the rest, madam, I ad- 
jure you, solemnly, as you value your 
peace of mind, your daughter's hap- 
piness, your freedom from the agonies, 
of future remorse, and unavailing re- 
•gret — I adjure you not to divorce 
those whom God, who speaks in the 
deep heart, and the plighted vow, has 
already joined. This is a question in 
which your daughter's permanent woe 
or lasting happiness, from this pre- 
sent hour to Uie last sand of life, is 
concerned. It is to her that I refer it 
— let her be the judge." 

And Clarence moved from Lady 
Westborough, who, agitated, confused, 
awed by the spell of a power and a 
nature of which she had not dreamed, 
stood pale and speechless, vainly en- 
deavouring to reply — he moved from 
her towards Lady Flora, who leant, 
sobbing and convulsed with contend- 
ing emotions, against the wall ; but 
Lord Ulswater, whose fiery blood was 
boiling with passion, placed himself 
between Clarence and the unfortunate 
object of the contention. 

"Touch her not, approach her 
not ! " he said, with a fierce and me- 
nacing tone. " Till you have proved 
your pretensions superior to mine. 



unknown, presuming, and probably 
base-bom, as you are, you will only 
pass over my body to your claims." 

Clarence stood still for one moment, 
evidently striving to master the 
wrath which literally swelled his form 
beyond its ordinary proportions ; and 
Lady "Westborough, recovering her- 
self in the brief pause, passed between 
the two, and, taking her daughter's 
arm, led her from the pavilion. 

^' Stay, madam, for one instant ! " 
cried Clarence ; and he caught hold 
of her robe. 

Lady Westborough stood quite 
erect and still, and drawing her 
stately iigure to its full height, said 
with that quiet dignity by which a 
woman so often stills the angrier pas- 
sions of men, " I lay the prayer and 
command of a mother upon you. Lord 
Ulswater, and on you, sir, whatever 
be your real rank and name, not to 
make mine and my daughter's pre- 
sence the scene of a contest which dis- 
honours both. Still &rther, if Lady 
Flora's hand and my approval be an 
object of desire to either, I make it a 
peremptory condition, with both of 
you, that a dispute already degrading 
to her name pass not from word to 
act. For you, Mr. Linden, if so I may 
call you, I promise that my daughter 
shall be left free and unbiassed to give 
that reply to your singular conduct 
which I doubt not her own dignity 
and sense will suggest i " 

"By Heaven!" exdumed Lord 
Ulswater, utterly beside himself with 
rage which, suppressed at the be- 
ginning of Lady Westborougb's 
speech, had been kindled into double 
fury by its conclusion, * yon will not 
suffer Lady Flora, no, nor any one 
but her aflianced bridegroom, her 
only legitimate defender, to answer 
this arrogant intruder ! Ton cannot 
think that her hand, the hand of my 
future wife, shall trace line or word to 
one who has so insulted her with hit 
addresses, and me with his rivaliy." 
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" Man ! ** cried Clarence, abruptly, 
and seizing Lord Uls water fiercely by 
the arm, ''there are some canses 
which will draw fire from ice — ^beware 
— beware how you incense me to 
pollute my soul with the blood of 
a " 

« What ! " exclaimed Lord UU- 
water. 

Clarence bent down and whispered 
one word in his ear. 

Had that word been the spell with 
which the sorcerers of old disarmed 
the fiend, it could not have wrought 
a greater change upon Lord Ulswater's 
mien and fa/ce. He staggered back 
several paces ; the glow of his swarthy 
cheek faded into a death-like paleness; 
the word which passion had conjured 
to his tongue died there in silence ; 
and he stood with eyes dilated and 
fixed on Clarence's fiwe, on which 
their gaze seemed to force some 
unwilling certainty. 

But Linden did not wait for him 
to recover his self-possession; he 
hurried after Lady Westborough, 
who, with her daughter, was hasten- 
ing home. 

" Pardon me. Lady Westborough," 
he said (as he approached) with a 
tone and air of deep respect, ** pardon 
me — but will you suffer me to hope 
that Lady Flora and yourself will, in 
a moment of greater calmness, con- 
sider over all I have said 1— and — 
that she — that you. Lady Flora (added 
he, changing the object of his address), 
will vouchsafe one line of unpreju- 
diced, unbiassed reply, to a love 
which, however misrepresented and 
calumniated, has in it, I dare to say, 
nothing that can disgrace her to 
whom, with an enduring constancy, 
and undimmed, though unhoping, 
ardour, it has been inviolably dedi- 
catedr' 

Lady Flora, though she spoke not, 
lifted her eyes to his, and in that 
glance was a magic which made his 
heart bum with a sudden and flash- 



ing joy that atoned for the darkness 
of years. 

"I assure you, sir," said Lady 
Westborough, touched, in spite of 
herself, with the sincerity and respect 
of Clarence's bearing, "that lidy 
Flora will reply to any letter of ex- 
planation or proposal: for myself, I 
will not even see her answer. Where 
shall it be sent to you ] " 

" I have taken my lodgings at the 
inn, by your park gates. I shall 
remain there till — till " 

Clarence paused, for his heart was 
full ; and, leaving the sentence to be 
concluded as his listeners pleased, he 
drew himself aside from their path, 
and suffered them to proceed. 

As he was feeding his eyes with 
the last glimpse of their forms, ere a 
turn in the grounds snatched them 
from his view, he heard ^ rapid step 
behind, and Lord Ulswater, approach- 
ing, laid his hand upon Linden's 
shoulder, and said calmly, 

"Are you furnished with proof to 
support the word you uttered 1" 

"lam!" replied Clarence, haugh- 
tily. 

" And will you favour me with it?" 

•"At your leisure, my lord," re- 
joined Clarence. 

" Enough I — Name your time, and 
I will attend you." 

" On Tuesday :— I require till then 
to produce my witnesses." 

" So be it — ^yet stay : on Tuesday I 

have military business at W , 

some miles hence — the next day let 
it be — the place of meeting where 
you please." 

"Here, then, my lord," answered 
Clarence; "you have insulted me 
grossly before Lady Westborough 
and your affianced bride, and before 
them my vindication and answer 
should be given." 

" You are right," said Lord Ulswater ; 
" be it here, at the hour of twelve." 
Clarence bowed his assent, and with- 
drew. 
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Lord IJlswater remained on the 
spot, with downcast eyes, and a brow 
on which thought had succeeded 
passion. 

"If true," said he aloud, though 
nncqnsciously, " if this be true, why 
then I owe him reparation, and he 
shall have it at my hands. I owe it 
to him on my account, and that of 
one now no more. Till we meet, I 
will not again see Lady Flora ; after 
that meeting, perhaps I may resign 
her for ever." 



And with these words the young 
nobleman, who, despite of many eyil 
and oyerbearing qualities, had, as we 
have said, his redeeming virtues, in 
which a capricious and unsteady 
generosity was one, walked slowly to 
the house — ^wrote a brief note to 
Lady Westborough, the purport of 
which the next chapter will disclose ; 
and then, summoning his horse, 
flung himself on its back, and rode 
hastily away. 



CHAPTER LXVIIL 

We wUl examine if those acoidmtib 

'Which oommon fame call injuriee, happen to him 

Deservedly or no.— 2'A« New Inn, 



FBOU LORD ULSWATEB TO LADY 
WESTBOROUGH. 

"FoBGivE me, dearest Lady "West- 
borough, for my violence — ^you know 
and will allow for the infirmities of 
my temper. I have to make you and 
Lady Flora one request, which I trust 
you will not refuse me. 

" Do not see, or receive any com- 
munication from, Mr. Linden till 
Wednesday ; and on that day, at the 
hour of twelve, suffer me to meet 
him at your house. I will then either 
prove him to be the basest of im- 
postors, or, if I fail in this, and Lady 
Flora honours my rival with one 
sentiment of preference, I will, without 
a murmur, submit to her decree and 
my r^ection. Dare I trust that this 
petition will be accorded to one who 
is, with great regard and esteem, 
" &c. &c. &c" 

"This is fortunate," said Lady 

Westborough gently to her daughter, 

. who, leaning her head on her mother's 

bosom, suffered hopes, the sweeter 



for their long sleep, to divide, if not 
wholly to possess, her heart. " We 
shall have now time well and care- 
fiiUy to reflect over what will be best 
for your future happinjess. We owe 
this delay to one to whom you have 
been affianced. Let us, therefore, 
now merely write to Mr. Linden, to 
inform him of Lord Ulswater's re- 
quest ; and to say that if he will meet 
his lordship at the time appointed, 
we, that is /, shall be happy to see 
him.** 

Lady Flora sighed, but she saw 
the reasonableness of her mother's 
proposal, and, pressing Lady West- 
borough's hand, murmured her 
assent 

"At all events,** thought Lady 
Westborough, as she wrote to Cla- 
rence, " the affair can but terminate 
to advantage. If Lord Ulswater 
proves Mr. Linden's unworthiness, 
the suit of the latter is, of course, at 
rest for ever : if not, and Mr. Linden 
be indeed all that he asserts, my 
daughter's choice cannnot be aa 
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election of reproach ; Lord Ulswater 
promiBes peaceably to withdraw his 
pretensioliB ; and though Mr. Lind^i 
may not posseBS his rank or fortune, 
he is certainly one with whom, if of 
ancient blood, any &mily would be 
proud of an alliance.'* 

Blending with these reflections a 
considerable share of curiosity and 
interest in a secret which partook so 
strongly of rinnanoe, Lady West- 
borough dispatched her note to 
Clarence. The answer returned was 
brief, respectful, and not only acqui- 
escent in, but grateful for, the 
proposal. 

With this arrangement both Lady 
Westborough and Lady Flora were 
compelled, though with very different 
feelings, to be satisfied; and an agree- 
ment was established between them, 
to the effect that if Linden's name 
passed unblemished through the 
appointed ordeal^ Lady Flora was to 
be left to, and favoured in, her own 
election; while, on the contrary, if 
Lord Ulswater succeeded In the proof 
he had spoken of, his former footing 
in the family was to be fully re- 
established, and our unfortunate 
adventurer for ever discarded. 

To this Lady Flora readily con- 
sented; for with a sanguine and 
certain trust in her lover's truth and 
honour, which was tenfold more strong 
for her late suspicions, she would not 
allow herself a doubt as to the result ; 
and with an impatience, mingled with 
a rapturous exhilaration of spirit, 
which brought back to her the fresh- 
ness and radiancy of her youngest 
years, she counted the hours and 
moments to the destined day. 

While such was the state of afi&irs 
at Westborough Park, Clarence was 
again on horseback, and on another 
excursion. By the noon of the day 
following that which had seen his 
eventful meeting with Lady Flora, he 
found himself approaching the ex- 
treme boundaries of the county in 



which Mordaunt Court, and the 

memorable town of W , were 

situated. The characterifltics of the 
country were now materially changed 
from those which gave to the vicinity 
of Algernon's domains its wild and 
uncultivated aspect. 

As Clarence slowly descended a hill 
of considerable steepness and length, 
a prospect of singular and luxurious 
beauty opened to his view. The 
noblest of England's rivers was seen 
through 'Hurfs and shades and 
flowers," pursuing ** its silver-winding 
way." On the opposite banks lay, 
embosomed in the golden glades of 
autumn, the busy and populous town 
that from the height seemed BtUl and 
lifeless as an enchanted city, over 
which the mid-day sun hung like a 
guardian spirit. Behind, in sweeping 
diversity, stretched wood and dale, 
and fields despoiled of their rich 
harvest, yet still presenting a yellow 
surface to the eye; and ever and 
anon some bright patch of green, de- 
manding the gaze as if by a lingering 
spell from the past spring; while, 
here and there, spire and hamlet 
studded the landscape, or some lowly 
cot lay, backed by the rising ground 
or the silent woods, white and soli- 
tary, and sending up its faint tribute 
of smoke in spires to the altars of 
Heaven. The river was more preg- 
nant of life than its banks: barge 
and boat were gliding gaily down the 
wave, and the glad oar of the frequent 
and slender vessels consecrated to 
pleasure was seen dimpling the water, 
made by distance smoother than 
glass. 

On the right side" of Clarence's 
road, as he descended the hill, lay 
wide plantations of fir and oak, 
divided from the road by a park 
paling, the uneven sides of which 
were covered with brown moss, and 
which, at rare openings in the young 
wood, gave glimpses of a park, seem- • 
ingly extending over great iq^aoe, the 
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theatre of many a stately copse and 
oaken grove, which might have 
served the Druids with fane and 
temple meet for the savage sublimity 
of their worship. 

Upon these unfrequent views, 
Clarence checked his horse, and gazed, 
with emotions sweet yet bitter, over 
the pales, along the green expanse 
which they contained. And once, 
when through the trees he caught a 
slight glimpse of the white walls of 
the mansion they adorned, all the 
years of his childhood seemed to rise 
on his heart, thrilling to its farthest 
depths with a mighty and sorrowful, 
yet sweet, melody, and 

Singing of boyhood back— the voices of his 
home. 

Home ! yes, amidst those groves had 
the April of his life lavished its mm- 



gled smiles and tears! There was 
the spot hallowed by his earliest joys! 
and the scene of sorrows still more 
sacred than joys! — ^and now, after 
many years, the exiled boy came 
back, a prosperous and thoughtful 
man, to take but one brief glance of 
that home which to him had been 
less hospitable than a stranger^ 
dwelling, and to find a witness, 
among those who remembered him, 
of his very birth and identity ! 

He wound the ascent at last, and 
entering a small town at the foot of 
the hill, which was exactly facing the 
larger one on the opposite shore of 
the river, put up his horse at one of 
the inns : and then, with a beating 
heart, remounted the hill, and, enter- 
ing the park by one of its lodges, 
found himself once more in the 
haunts of his childhood. 



CHAPTER LXIX. 

Oh, the St ward, the steward— I might have guessed as mttoh. 

Tales <ifthe Crutadert* 



The evening was already beginning 
to close, and Clarence was yet wander- 
ing in the park, and retracing, with 
his heart's eye, each knoll,' and tree, 
and tuft, once so familiar to his 
wanderings. 

At the time we shall again bring 
him personally before the reader, he 
was leaning against an iron fence 
that, running along the left wing of 
the house, separated the pleasure- 
grounds from the park, and gazing, 
with folded arms and wistful eyes, 
upon the scene on which the dusk of 
twilight was gradually gathering. 

The house was built originally in 
the reign of Charles II. : it had since 
received alteration and additions, and 
now presented to the eye a vast pile 



of Grecian, or rather Italian, archi- 
tecture, heterogeneously blended with 
the massive window, the stiff coping, 
and the heavy roof which the age 
immediately following the Revolution 
introduced. The extent of the build- 
ing, and the grandeur of the drcling 
demesnes, were sufficient to render 
the mansion imposing in effect; 
while, perhaps, the style of the archi- 
tecture was calculated to conjoin a 
stately comfort with magnificence, 
and to atone in solidity for any de- 
ficiency in grace. At a little distance 
from the house, and placed on a 
much more commanding site, were 
some ancient and ivy-grown niins^ 
now scanty indeed, and fast monlder- 
ing into decay, but sufficient to show 
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the antiquarian the remains of what 
once had been a hold of no ordinary 
size and power. These were the 
wrecks of the old mansion, which was 
recorded by tradition to have been 
reduced to this state by accidental 
fire, daring the banishment of its 
loyal owner in the time of the Pro- 
tectorate. Upon his return, the pre- 
sent house was erected. 

As Clarence was thus stationed, he 
peroeired an elderly man approach 
towards him. ''This is fortunate/' 
said he to himself—" the very person 
I have been watching for. Well, 
years have passed lightly over old 
Wardour : still the same precise garb 
— the same sturdy and slow step— 
the same upright form." 

The person thus designated now 
drew near enough for parlance ; and, 
in a tone a little authoritative, though 
very respectful, inquired if Clarence 
had any business to transact with 
him. 

"I beg pardon," said Clarence, 
slouching his hat over his face, ''for lin- 
gering so near the house at this hour : 
but I have seen it many years ago, 
and indeed, been a guest within its 
walls ,* and it is rather my interest for 
an old friend, than my curiosity to 
examine a new one, which you are to 
blame for my trespass." 

" Oh, sir," answered Mr. Wardour, 
a short and rather stout man, of about 
sixty-four, attired in a chocolate coat, 
grey breeches, and silk stockings of 
the same dye, which,, by the waning 
light, took a sombrer and sadder hue 
— " Oh, sir — ^pray make no apology. 
I am only sorry the hour is so late, 
that I cannot offer to show you the 
interior of the house : perhaps, if you 
are staying in the neighbourhood, you 
would like to see it to-morrow. You 
were here, I take it, sir, in my old 
lord's timer* 

* I was ! — upon a visit to his second 
son — we had been boys together." 

"What! Master Clinton 1" cried 



the old man, with extreme animation ; 
and then suddenly changing his 
voice, added, in a subdued and sad- 
dened tone, " Ah ! poor young gentle- 
man, I wonder where he is now 1 " 

" Why — ^is he not in this country V 
asked Clarence. 

'*Yes— no — ^thatis, I can't exactly 
say where he is — I wish I could — poor 
Master Clinton — I loved him as my 
own son." 

" You surprise me," said Clarence. 
"Is there anything in the fate of 
Clinton L'Estrange that calls 'forth 
your pity! K so, you would 
gratify a much better feeling than 
curiosity if you would inform me <^ 
it. The fact is, that I came here to 
seek him; for I have been absent 
from the country many years, and on 
my return, my first inquiry was for 
my old Mend and schoolfellow. None 
knew anything of him in London, and 
I imagined, therefore, that he might 
have settled down into a country 
gentleman. I was fully prepared to 
find him marshalling the fox-hounds 
or beating the preserves; and you 
may consequently imagine my morti- 
fication on learning, at my inn, that 
he had not been residing here for 
many years ; further I know not ! " 

" Ay— ay— sir," said the old stew- 
ard, who had listened very attentively 
to Clarence's detail, "had you pressed 
one of the village gossips a little 
closer, you would doubtless have 
learned more! But 'tis a story I 
don't much love telling, although 
formerly I could have talked of Master 
Clinton by the hour together, to any 
one who would have had the patience 
to listen to me." 

" You have really created in me a 
very painful desire to learn more," 
said Clarence; "and if I am not in- 
truding on any fiunily secrets, you 
would oblige me greatly by whatever 
information you may think proper to 
afford to an early and attached friend 
of the person in question." 
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«WeU, sir, well,*' replied Mr. War- 
dour, who, without impntation on his 
discretion, loved talking as well as 
any other old gentleman of sixty- 
four, " if you will condescend to step 
up to my house, I shall feel happy 
and proud to converse with a friend 
of my dear young master's ; and you 
are heartily welcome to the informa- 
tion I can give you." 

** I thank you sincerely," said Cla- 
rence ; " but suffer me to propose, as 
an amendment to your offer, that you 
accompany me for an hour or two to 
my inn.** 

** Nay, sir," answered the old gentle- 
man, in a piqued tone, "I trust you 
will not disdain to honour me with 
your company. Thank Heaven, I 
can i^ord to be hospitable now and 
then." 

Clarence, who seemed to have his 
own reasons for the amendment he 
had proposed, still struggled against, 
this offer, but was at last, from fear 
of offending the honest steward, 
obliged to accede. 

Striking across a path, which led 
through a comer of the plantation, to 
a space of ground containing a small 
garden, quaintly trimmed in the 
Dutch taste, and a brick house of 
moderate dimensions, half overgrown 
with ivy and jessamine, Clarence and 
his invitor paused at Uie door of the 
said mansion, and tiie latter welcomed 
his guest to his abode. 

" Pardon me," said Clarence, as a 
damsel in waiting opened the door, 
" but a very severe attack <A rheuma- 
tism obliges me to keep on my hat; 
you will, I hope, indulge me in my 
rudeness." 

"To be sure — ^to be sure, sir. I 
myself suffer terribly from rheuma- 
tism in the winter — though you look 
young, sir, very young, to have an 
old man's complaint. Ah, the people 
of my day were more careful of them- 
selves, and that is the reason we are 
such stout fellows in our age." 



And the worthy steward looked 
compkoently down at legs, which 
very substantially filled their comdy 
investments. 

"True, sir," said Clarence, laying 
his hand apon that of the steward, 
who was just about to open the door 
of an apartment ; ** but suffer me at 
least to request you not to introduce 
me to any of the ladies of your 
family. I could not^ were my very 
life at stake, think of afironting them 
by not doffing my hat. I have the 
keenest sense of what is due to tiie 
sex, and I must seriously entreat yoo, 
for the sake of my health, during the 
whole of the coming winter, to suffei 
our conversation not to take place in 
their presence." 

"^ — ^I honour your poUteness," 
said the prim little steward : " I, my- 
self, like every true Briton, reverence 
the ladies; we will, therefore, retire 
to my study. Mary, girl," turning 
to the attendant, " see that we have a 
nice chop for supper, in half an hour ; 
and tell your mistress that I have a 
gentleman of quality with me upon 
particular business, and must not be 
disturbed." 

With these injunctions, the steward 
led the way to the &rther end of the 
house, and, having ushered his gaest 
into a small pariour, adorned with 
sundry law-books, a great map of the 
estate, a print of the late owner of it, 
a rusty gun, slung over the fire-place, 
two stuffed pheasants, and a little 
mahogany buffet — having, we say, 
led Clarence to this sanctuary of re- 
tiring stewardship, he placed a seat 
for him and said — 

" Between you and me, sir, be it re- 
spectfully said, I am not sorry that our 
little con£U>ulation should pass alone. 
Ladies are very delightful — ^very de- 
lightful, certainly ; but they won't let 
one tell a story one's own way — ^they 
are fidgetty, you know, sir — fidgetty 
— nothing more ; tis a triflC; but it ia 
unpleasant; besides, my wifo was 
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Master Giinton's foster-mother, and 
ahe can't hear a word about him, 
without running on into a long rig- 
marole of what he did as a baby, and 
80 fortlt I like people to be chatty, 
mr, but not garrulous ;. I can't bear 
garrulity — at least in a female. But, 
suppose, sir, we defer our story till 
after supper? A glass of wine or 
warm punch makes talk glide more 
easily ; besides, sir, I want something 
to comfort me when I talk about 
Master Clinton. Poor gentleman, he 
iras so comely, so handsome ! " 

" Did you think so 1 " said Clarence, 
turning towards the fire. 

"Think so!" ejaculated the stew- 
ard, almost angrily; and forthwith he 
launched out into an encomium on 
the perfections, personal, moral, and 
mental, of Master Clinton, which 
lasted till the gentle Mary entered to 
lay the cloth. This reminded the old 
steward of the glass of wine which 
was so efficacious in making talk 
glide easily; and, going to the 



buffet before mentioned, he drew forth 
two bottles, both of port. Having 
carefully and warily decanted both, 
he changed the subject of his praise ; 
and, assuring Clarence that the wine 
hb was about to taste was, at leasts as 
old as Master Clinton, having been 
purchased in joyous celebration of 
the young gentleman's birth-day, he 
whiled away the minutes with a glow- 
ing eulogy on its generous qualities^ 
till Mary entered with the supper. 

Clarence, with an appetite sharp- 
ened, despite his romance, by a long 
fast, did ample justice to the £are; 
and the old steward, warming into 
familiarity with the virtues of the £u:- 
famed port, chatted and laughed in a 
strain half simple and half shrewd. 

The fire being stirred up to a free 
blaze, the hearth swept, and all the 
tokens of supper, save and except the 
kingly bottle and its subject glasses, 
being removed, the steward and his 
guest drew closer to each^ other, and 
the former began his story. 



CHAPTER LXX 



The actors are at hand, and by their shew, 
You shall know all that you are like to knoTr. 

Midsummer Mghft Dream. 



"You know, probably, sir, that my 
late lord was twice married : by his 
first wife he had three children, only 
one of whom, the youngest, though 
now the present earl, survived the 
first period of infancy. When Master 
Prancis, as we always called him, in 
spite of his accession to the title of 
viscount, was about six years old, my 
lady died, and, a year afterwards, my 
lord married again. His second wife 
was uncommonly handsome : she was 
a- Miss Talbot (a Catholic), daughter 
of Colonel Talbot, and niece to the 



celebrated beau. Squire Talbot, of 
Scarsdale Park. Poor lady I they say 
that she married my lord through a 
momentary pique against a former 
lover. However that may be, she was 
a fine, liigh-spirited creature— very 
violent in temper, to be sure, but 
generous and kind when her passion 
was over; and however haughty to 
her equals, charitable and compassion- 
ate to the poor. 

''She had but one son. Master 
Clinton. Never, sir, shall I forget 
the rejoicings that were made at his 
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birth ; for my lord doted on Ms 
second wife, and had disliked his first, 
whom he had married for her fortune; 
and it was therefore natural that he 
should prefer the child of the present 
wife to Master Francis. Ah, it is sad 
to think how love can change ! Well, 
sir, my lord seemed literally to be 
wrapt up in the infant : he nursed it, 
and fondled it, and hung over it, as if 
he had been its mother rather than its 
&ther. My lady desired that it might 
be christened by one of her family 
names; and my lord consenting, it 
was called Clinton. — (The wine is with 
you, sir ! Do obsenre that it has not 
changed colour in the least, notwith- 
standing its age !) 

"My lord was fond of a quiet, 
retired life; indeed, he was a great 
scholar, and spent the chief part of his 
time among his books. Dr. Latinas, 
the young gentleman's tutor, said his 
lordship made Greek verses better 
than Dr. Latinas could make English 
ones, so you may judge of his learning. 
But my hdj went constantly to town, 
and was among the gayest of the gay; 
nor did she often come down here 
without bringing a whole troop of 
guests. Lord help us, what goings 
on there used to be at the great house ! 
— such dancing and music, and dining, 
and supping, and shooting-parties, 
fishing-parties, gipsy -parties ; you 
would have thought all England was 
merry-making there. 

'' But my lord, though he indulged 
my lady in all her whims and extrava- 
gance, seldom took much share in 
them himselfl He was constantly 
occupied with his library and children, 
nor did he ever sufifer either Master 
Prancis or Master Clinton to mix with 
the guests. He kept them very close 
at their studies, and when the latter 
was six years old, I do assure you, sir, 
he could say his Propria qua maribus 
better than I can. — (You don't drink, 
ar.) When Master Francis was six- 
teen, and Master Ginton eighty the 



former was sent abroad on his trayela 
with a German tutor, and did not 
return to England for many years 
afterwards; meanwhile Master Clhiton 
grew up to the age of fourteen, 
increasing in comeliness and good- 
ness. He was very fond of his studies, 
much more so than Master Francis 
had been, and was astonishingly 
forward for his years. So my lord 
loved him better and better, and 
would scarcely ever suffer him to be 
out of his sight. 

"When Master Clinton was about 
the age I mentioned, viz., fourteen, a 
gentleman of the name of Sir Clinton 
Manners, became a constant visitor 
at the house. Report said thai he 
was always about my lady in London, 
at Banelagh, and the ball-rooms and 
routs, and all the fine places — and 
certainly he was scarcely ever from 
her side in the pleasure parties at the 
park. But my lady said that he was 
a cousin of her's, and an old playmate 
in childhood, and so he was — and 
unhappily for her, something more 
too. My lord, however, shut up in 
his library, did not pay any attentioa 
to my lady's intimacy with Sir Clinton ; 
on the contrary, as he was a oousiii 
and friend of her's, his lordship seemed 
always happy to see him, and was the 
only person in the neighbourhood 
who had no suspicion of what was 
going on. 

** Oh, sir, it is a melancholy stoij, 
and I can scarcely persuade myself to 
tell it. (It is reidly delicious wine 
this — six-and-twenty years old last 
birOi-da^ — ^to say nothing of its age 
before I bought it— Ah !)— Well, sir, 
the blow came at last like a thunder- 
clap — my lady, finding disg^nise was 
in vain, went off with Sir Clinton. 
Letters were discovered which showed 
that they had corresponded for years 
— ^that he was her lover before marriage 
— that she, in a momentary paasioii 
with him, had accepted my lord's 
offer— that she had always repented 
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her precipitation^-and that she had 
called her son afler his name — all 
this, and much more, sir, did my 
lord learn, as it were, at a single blow. 

"He obtained a divorce, and Sir 
Ginton and my lady went abroad. 
But from that time my lord was 
never the same man. Always proud 
and gloomy, he now became intoler- 
ably violent and morose. He shut 
himself up, saw no company of any 
description, rarely left the house, and 
never the park — ^and, from being one 
of the gayest places in the country, 
sir, the mansion became as dreary and 
deserted as if it had been haunted. 
(It is for you to begin the second 
bottle, sir.) 

" But the most extraordinary change 
in my lord was in his conduct to 
Master Glinton-^from doating upon' 
him, to a degree that would have 
spoilt any temper less sweet than my 
poor young master's, he took the most 
violent aversion to him. From the 
circumstance of his name, and the 
long intimacy existing between my 
lady and her lover, his lordship would 
not believe that Master Clinton was 
his own child; and indeed I must 
confess there seemed good ground for 
his suspicions. Besides this, Master 
Clinton took very much after his 
mother. He had her eyes, hair, and 
beautiful features, so that my lord 
could never see him without being 
reminded of his disgrace: therefore 
whenever the poor young gentleman 
came into his presence, he would 
drive him out, with oaths and threats 
which rung through the whole house. 
He could not even bear that he should 
have any attendance or respect from 
the servants, for he considered him 
quite as an alien like, and worse than 
a stranger ; and his lordship's only 
delight seemed to consist in putting 
npon him every possible indignity 
and affront But Master Clinton was 
a high spirited young gentleman, and 
after having in vain endeavoured to 



soothe my lord by compliance and 
respect, he at last utterly avoided his 
lordship's presence. 

" He gave up his studies in a great 
measure, and wandered about the 
park and woods all day, and sometimes 
even half the night; his mother's 
conduct, and his father's unkindness 
seemed to prey upon his health and 
mind, and, at last, he grew almost as 
much altered as my lord. From being 
one of the merriest boys possible, full 
of life and spirits, he became thought- 
ful and downcast, his step lost its 
lightness, and his eye all the fire which 
used once quite to warm one's heart 
when one looked at it ; in short, sir, 
the sins of the mother were visited as 
much upon the child as the husband. 
(Not the least tawney, sir, you see, 
though it is so old !) 

"My lord at first seemed to be 
glad that he now never saw his sson ; 
but, by degrees, I think, he missed 
the pleasure of venting his spleen 
upon him; and so he ordered my 
young master not to stir out without 
his leave, and confined him closer 
than ever to his studies. Well, sir, 
(if it were not for this port I could 
not get out another sentence — !) there 
used then to be sad scenes between 
them : my lord was aterribly passionate 
man, and said things sharper than a 
two-edged sword, as the psalms express 
it; and though Master Clinton was 
one of the mildest and best tempered 
boys imaginable, yet he could not at 
all times curb his spirit ; and, to my 
mind, when a man is perpetually 
declaring he is not your father, one 
may now and then be forgiven in 
forgetting that you are to behave as 
his son. 

" Things went on in this way sadly 
enough for about three years and a 
half, when Master Clinton was nearly 
eighteen. One evening, after my lord 
had been unusually stormy, Master 
Clinton's spirit warmed, I suppose, 
and, from word to word, the dispute 
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iiKveased, idll my lord, in a fiirioas 
rage^ ordered in the servants, and told 
them to horsewhip his son. Imagine, 
sir, what a disgrace to that noble 
house! Bat there was not one of 
them who would not rather have cnt 
eff his right hand than laid a finger 
npon Master Clinton, so greatly was 
he beloved; and, at last, my lord 
Bommoned his own gentleman, a 
German, six feet high, entirely devoted 
to his lordship, and commanded him, 
npon pain of instant dismissal, to 
make nse, in his presence, of a horse- 
whip which he put into his hand. 

** The German did not dare refuse, 
BO he approached Master Clinton. 
The servants were still in the room, 
and perhaps they would have been 
bold enough to rescue Master Clinton, 
had there been any need of their 
assistance; but he was a tall youth, 
as bold as a hero, and, wiien the 
German approached, he caught him 
by the throat, threw him down, uid 
very nearly strangled him : he then, 
while my lord was speechless with 
rage, left the room, and did not return 
all night. (What a body it has, sir — 
Ah!) 

"The next morning I was in a 
little room acyoimng my lord's study, 
looking over some papers and maps. 
His lordship did not know of my 
presence, but was sitting alone at 
breakfast, when Master Clinton sud- 
denly entered the study; the door 
leading to my room was ajar, and 
I heard all the conversation that 
ensued. 

" My lordaaked him very angrily how 
he had dared absent himself all night: 
but Master Clinton making no reply 
to this question, said, in a very calm, 
loud voice, which I tiiink I hear now, 
— * My lord, after the insult you have 
offered to me, it is periiaps unneces- 
sary to observe that nothing could 
induce me to remain under your roof. 
I come, therefore, to take my last 
leave of you.' 



" He paused, and my lord ^probably, 
like me, being taken by surprise) 
making no reply, he continued. * Toa 
have often told me, my lord, that T 
am not your son ; if this be possible^ 
so much the more must you rejoice at 
the idea of ridding your presence of 
an intruder.' ' And how, sir, do you 
expect to live, except upon my 
bounty 1 ' exclaimed my lord. ' You 
remember,' answered my young master, 
'tint a humble dependent of my 
mother's family, who had been our 
governess in childhood, left me, at 
her death, ihe earnings of her life. I 
believe they amount to nearly a 
thousand pounds — I look to your lord- 
ship's honour either for the principal 
or the yearly interest, as may please 
you best : &rther I ask not from you.' 
'And do you think, sir,' cried my 
lord, almost screaming inth passion, 
" that upon that beggarly pittance yon 
shall go forth to dishonour, more than 
it is yet dishonoured, Uie name of my 
ancient house? Do you think, sir, 
that that name to which you have no 
pretension, though the lawiniquitously 
grants it you, shall be sullied either 
with trade or robbery] for to one or 
the other you must necessarily be 
driven.' * I foresaw your speech, my 
lord, and am prepared with an answer. 
Far be it from me to thrust myself 
into any family, the head of which 
thinks proper to reject me — far be 
it from me to honour my humble 
fortunes with a name which I am as 
willing as yourself to disown : I pvt- 
pose, therefore, to adopt a new one ; 
and whatever may be my future &te, 
that name will screen me both from 
your remembrance and the world*s 
knowledge. Are yon satisfied now, 
my lord 1 ' 

"His lordsh^ did net answer lor 
some minutes ; at last, he said sneer- 
ingly, ' Go, boy, go ! I am delighted 
to hear you have decided so well. 
Leave word with my steward where 
you wi^ your clothes to be sent to 
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yon: Heaven forbid I should rob 
you either of your wardrobe or your 
princely fortune. Wardour will trans- 
mit to you the latter, even to the last 
penny, by the same conveyance as 
that which is honoured by the former. 
And now good morning, sir ; yet stay, 
smd mark my words — ^never dare to 
re-enter my house, or to expect an 
iota more of fortune or favour from 
me. And, hark you, sir — ^if you dare 
violate your word, if you dare, during 
my life, at least, assume a name which 
you were bom to sully, my curse, my 
deepest, heartiest, eternal curse, be 
upon your head in this world and the 
next I * ' Fear not, my lord, my word 
is pledged,' said the young gentleman ; 
and the next moment I heard his 
parting step in the hall. 

" Sir, my heart was foil, (your glass 
is empty !) and my head spun round 
as if I were on a precipice : but I was 
det^mined my young master should 
not go till I had caught another 
glimpse of his dear face, so I gently 
left the room I was in, and hastening 
out of the house by a private entrance, 
met Master Clinton in the park, not 
very far froih the spot where I saw 
you, sir, just now. To my surprise, 
there was no sign of grief or agitation 
upon his countenance: I had never 
seen him look so proud, or, for years, 
so happy. 

** * Wardour,' said he, in a gay tone, 
when he saw me, * I was going to your 
house : my &ther has at last resolved 
that I should, like my brother, com- 
mence my travels, and I wish to leave 
with you the address of the place to 
which my clothes &c., will be sent.' 

"I could not contain any longer 
when I heard this, sir; I burst into 
tears, confessed that I had accidentally 
heard his conversation with my lord, 
and besought him not to depart so 
hastily, and with so small a fortune ; 
but he shook his head, and would not 
hear me. 'Believe me, my good 
Wardour/ said he, 'that since my 



unhappy motiier's flight, I have never 
felt so elated or so happy as I do now: 
one should go through what I have 
done, to learn the rapture of inde- 
pendence.' He then told me to have 
his luggage sent to him, under his 
initials of C. L., at the Qolden Fleece, 
the principal inn in the town of 

W , which, you know, sir, is at 

the other end of the county, on the 
road to London; and then, kindly 
shaking *me by the hand, he .broke 
away from me; but he turned back 
before he had got three paces, and 
said, (and then, for Uie first time, the 
pride of his countenance fell, and the 
tears stood in his eyes,) ' Wardour, do 
not divulge what you have heard : put 
as good a face upon my departure as 
you can, and let the blame, if any, 
fall upon me, not upon your lord : 
after all, he is to be pitied, not blamed, 
and I can never forget that he once 
loved me.* He did not wait for my 
answer, perhaps he did not like i» 
show me how much he was affected, 
but hurried down the park, and I 
soon lost sight of him. My lord that 
veiy morning sent for me, demanded 
what address his son had left, and 
gave me a letter, enclosing, I suppose, 
a bill for my poor young master^a 
fortune, ordering it to be sent with 
the clothes immediately. 

" Sir, I have never seen or heard 
aught of the dear gentleman since : 
you must forgive me, I cannot help 
tears, sir — (the wine is with you.)" 

"But the mother, the mother!" 
said Clarence, earnestly, "what became 
of her] she died abroad, two years 
since, did she not ? " 

" She did, sir," answered the honest 
steward, refilling his glass. "They 
say that she lived very unhappily 
with Sir Clinton, who did not marry 
her; till all of a sudden she disap- 
peared, none knew whither." 

Clarence redoubled his attention. 

"At last," resumed the steward, 
"two years ago, a letter came from 
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•her to my lord; she was a nun in 
some convent (in Italy, I think,) to 
which she had, at the time of her 
disappearance, secretly retired. The 
letter was written on her death-bed, 
and so affectingly, I suppose, that 
even my stern lord was in tears for 
several days after he received it. But 
the principal passage in it was relative 
to her son : it assured my lord (for so 
with his own lips he told me just 
before he died, some months ago), 
that Master Clinton was in truth his 
son, and that it was not till she had 
been tempted many years after her 
marriage, that she had fallen; she 
implored my lord to believe this ' on 
the word of one for whom earth and 
earth's objects were no more ;.' those 
were her words. 

"Six months ago, when my lord 
lay on the bed from which he never 
rose, he called me to him, and said — 
' Wardour, you have always been the 
faithful servant of our house, and 
warmly attached to my second son ; 
tell my poor boy, if ever you see him, 
that I did at last open my eyes to my 
error, and acknowledge him as my 
child; tell him that I have desired 
his brother (who was then, sir, kneel- 
ing by my lord's side), as he values my 
blessing, to seek him out and repair 
the wrong I have done him ; and add, 
that my best comfort in death was 
the hope of his forgiveness.* " 



"Did he, did he say ihatr* ex- 
claimed Clarence, who had been 
violently agitated during the latter 
part of this recital, and now sprung 
from his seat — " My father, my father ! 
would that I had borne with thee 
more! — mine— mine was the fault — 
from thee should have come the for- 
giveness ! " 

The old steward sate silent and 
aghast. At that instant his wife 
entered, with a message of chiding at 
the lateness of the hour upon her lip, 
but she started back, when she saw- 
Clarence's profile, as he stood leaning 
against the wall : " Good Heavens I " 
cried she, " is it, is it — yes, it is my 
young master, my own foster-son ! ** 

Rightly had Clarence conjectured, 
when he had shunned her presence. 
Years had, indeed, wrought a change 
in his figure and face : acquaintance, 
servant, friend, relation, — ^the remem- 
brance of his features had passed from 
all ; but she who had nursed him as 
an infant on her lap, and fed him 
from her breast, she who had joined 
the devotion of clanship to the fond- 
ness of a mother, knew him at a 
glance. 

" Yes," cried he, as he threw him- 
self into her withered and aged arms, 
" it is I, the child you reared, come, 
after many years, to find too late, 
when a &ther is no more, that he had 
a right to a father's home." 
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CHAPTER LXXI. 

Let us go in, 
And charge as there upon interrogatories.— ^HAKaPBARi. 



*'BuT did not any one recognise 
jou in your change of namel" said 
the old foster mother, looking fondly 
npon Clarence, as he sate the next 
morning by her side. ''How could 
any one fofget so winsome a face who 
had once seen it ? " 

''You don't remember," said 
Clarence, (as we will yet continue to 
<!all our hero,) smiling, " that your 
husband had forgotten it." 

"Ay, sir," cried the piqued steward, 
"but that was because you wore your 
liat slouched over your eyes ; if you 
had taken off that, I ^ould have 
Mown you directly." 

"However that may be," said 
Clarence, unwilling to dwell longer 
on an occurrence which he saw hurt 
ihe feelings of the kind Mr. Wardour, 
"it is very easy to explain how I 
pi^eserved my incognito. You recol- 
lect that my father never suffered me 
to mix with my mother's guests : so 
that I had no chance of their remem- 
bering me, especially as, during the 
last three years and a halif, no stranger 
had ever entered our walls. Add to 
this, that I was in the very time of 
life in which a few years work the 
^preatest change, and on going to 
London, I was thrown entirely among 
people who could never have seen me 
before. Fortunately for me, I became 
acquainted with my mother's uncle— 
circumstances subsequently led me to 
disclose my birth to him, upon a 
promise that he would never call me 
by any other name than that which I 
bad assnmed. He, who was the best, 
the kindest^ the most generous of 
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human beings, took a liking to me. 
He insisted not only upon his relation- 
ship to me, as my grand uncle, but 
upon the justice of repairing to me 
the wrongs his unhappy niece had 
caused me. The delicacy of his kind* 
ness— the ties of blood— and an acci- 
dent which had enabled me to be of 
some service to him, all prevented my 
resisting the weight of obligation with 
which he afterwards oppressed me. 
He procured me an appointment 
abroad : I remained there four years. 
When I returned, I entered, it is true, 
into very general society; but four 
years had, as you may perceive, altered 
me greatly ; and even had there pre- 
viously existed any chance of my 
being recognised, that alteration 
would, probably, have been sufficient 
to ensure my secret." 

"But your brother — ^my present 
lord — did you never meet him, sir 1 " 

" Often, my good mother ; but you 
remember that I was little more than 
six years old when he left England, 
and when he next saw me I was about 
two-and-twenty : it would have been 
next to a miracle, or, at least, would 
have required the eyes of love like 
yours to have recalled me to memoiy 
after such an absence. 

«*Well — to return to my story— I 
succeeded, partly as his nearest rela- 
tion, but principally from an affection 
dearer than blood, to the fortune of 
my grand uncle, Mr. Talbot. Eate 
prospered with me: I rose in the 
world's esteem and honour, and soon 
became prouder of my borrowed 
fippella^on than of all the titles of 
a 17 
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my lordly line. CircamBtances occur- 
ing within the last week, which it 
will be needless to relate, but which 
may have the greatest influence over 
my future life, made it necessary to 
do what I had once resolyed I would 
never do — prove my identity and 
origin. Accordingly I came here to 
seek you." 

"But why did not my honoured 
young master diflclose himsdf last 
night 1 " asked the steward. 

"I might say," answered Clarence, 
*f because I anticipated great pleasure 
in a surprise; but I had another 
leaBOXH-it was this : I had heard of 
my poor father's death, and I was 
painftdly anziousy to learn if at the 
last be had testified any relenting 
towards me — and yet more so to 
aseertain the manner of my nnfortn- 
nate mother's &te. Both abroad and 
IB England, I had sou^t tidings of 
her everywhere, but in vain : in men- 
tioning my mother's retiring into a 
convent, you have explained Hie 
reason why my efforts were so frnit- 
less. With these two objects in view, 
I thought mysdf more likely to learn 
the whole truth as a stranger than in 
my proper person; for in ihe latter 
jcaae I deemed it probable that your 
delicacy and kindnew might tempt 



you to conceal whatever was calculated 
to wound my feelings, and to exagge- 
rate anything that might tend to 
flatter or to soothe them. Thank 
Heaven, I now learn that I have a 
right to the name my boyhood bore, 
that my birth is not branded with the 
foulest of private crimes, and that in. 
death my Other's heart yearned to his 
too hasty but repentant son. Enough 
of this — ^I have now only to request 
you, my Mend^ to accompany me, 
before day-break, on Wednesday mom- 
ing, to .a place several miles hence. 
Your presence there will be necessary 
to substantiate the proof for iddch I 
came hither." 

^^ Witii all my heart, sir," cried the 
honest steward; "and after Wednes- 
day you will, I trust, resume your 
rightful name 1" 

"Certainly," replied Clarence; "since 
I am no longer * the Disowned.' " 

Leaving Clarence now for a brief 
while to renew his acquaintanoe witk 
the scenes of his childhood, and te 
offer the tribute of his filial tears to 
the ashes of a &ther whose iiQusUee 
had been but "the stinging of a heart 
the world had stung" — we return te 
some old acquaintances in the varioaB 
conduct of our drama. 
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CHAPTER LXXII. 
Upon hta condi the yeSTA Mokanna lay.— T** Veiled Prophet. 



Thb aatnmn sun broke through an 
apartment in a villa in the neighbour- 
hood of London, famished with the 
moBt prodigal, yet not tasteless, atten- 
tion to luxury and show, within 
which, beside a table strewed with 
newspapers, letters, and aooonnts, lay 
Bichard Ciauford, extended carelessly 
upon a 80&, which might almost hare 
contented the Sybarite, who quarrelled 
with a rose leat At his elbow was a 
bottle half-emptied, and a wine glass 
just filled. All expression of triumph 
and ei\]oyment was visible upon his 
handsome, but usually inexpressive, 
countenance. 

" Well," said he, taking up a news- 
paper^ ^let us read this paragraph 
again. What a beautiful sensation it 
is to see one's name in print ! — * We 
understand that Richard Crauford, 

Ssq. M.P. f<>r , is to be raised to 

the dignity of the peen^. There 
does not> perhaps, exist in the country 
a gentleman more universally beloved 
and esteemed' — (mark that, Dicky 
Crauford) — *The invariable genero- 
nty with which his immense wealth 
has been employed — ^his high profes- 
sional honour--the undeviating and 
consistent integrity of his political 
career' — (Ay, to be sure. It is only 
your homestfools who are inconsistent : 
no man can deviate who has one firm 
principle, self-interest) — 'his manly 
and energetic attention to the welfare 
of religion ' (he — he— he I), ' conjoined 
to a fortune almost incalculable, ren- 
der this condescension of our gracious 
sovereign no less judicious than 
deserved! We hear that the title 
proposed for the new peer, is that of 



Viscount Innisdale, which, we believe, 
was formerly in the noble family of 
which Mr. Crauford is a distant 
branch.' 

''He! he! he! Bravo! bravo! 
Viscount Innisdale!— noble fiimily — 
distant branch — ^the devil I am ! What 
an ignoramus my fiither was, not to 
know that ! Why, rest his soul, he 
never knew who his grandfeither was ; 
but the world shall not be equalfy 
ignorant of that important point. Let 
me see, who shall be Viscount Innis- 
dale's great grandfather? Well, well, 
whoever he is, here's long life to his 
great grandson! 'Incalculable for- 
tune ! ' Ay, ay, I hope at all events, it 
will never be calculated. But now 
for my letters. Bah — ^this wine is a 
thought too acid for the cellars ot 
Viscount Innisdale! What, another 

from mother H ! Dark eyes, 

small mouth — sings like an angel — 
eighteen ! Pish ! I am too (M for 
such follies now ; 'tis not pretty for 
Viscount Innisdide. Humph!— Lia< 
bon — seven hundred pounds five 
shillings and seven pence— halfpenny, 
is it, or fitrthing? I must note that 
down. Loan for King of Prussia. 
Well, must n^ociate that to-morrow. 
Ah, Hockit, the wine-merdiant — pipe 
of claret in the docks— vintage of 
17 — , Bravo ! all goes smooth for 
Viscount Innisdale ! Pish !— from my 
damnable wife ! What a pill for my 
lordship ! What says she ? 

" < DawlUb, DerOMihire. 
"'You have not, my dearest 
Richard, answered my letters for 
months. I do not, however, presume 
8 2 
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to complain of your silence : I know 
frell that you have a great deal to 
occupy your time, both in business 
and pleasure. But one little line, dear 
Bichard — one little line, surely, that 
is not too much now and then. I 
am most truly sorry to trouble you 
again about money; and you must 
know that I strive to be as saving as 
possible ; ' — [Pish I — curse the woman 
— sent her twenty pounds three 
months ago !] — ' but I really am so 
distressed, and the people here are so 
pressing; and at all events, I cannot 
bear the thought of your wife being 
disgraced. Pray, forgive me, Bichard, 
and believe how painful it is in me 
to say so much. I know you will 
answer this 1 and, oh, do, do tell me 
how you are. 
" * Ever your affectionate wife, 

" * Cabolinb Cbaxwoei).* 

"Was there ever poor man so 
plagued? Where's my note-book 1 
Mem. — Send Car. to-morrow £20. to 
last her the rest of the year. Mem. — 

Send Mother H £100. Mem. 

—Pay Hockit's bill £830. Bless 
me, what shall I do with Yiscountess 
Innisdale? Now, if I were not 
married, I would be son-in-law to a 
duke. Mem. — Qo down to Dawlish, 
and see if she won't die soon. Healthy 
situation, I fear— devilish unlucky — 
must be changed. Mem. — Swamps 
in Essex. Who's that 1" 

A knock at the door disturbed Mr. 
Crauford in his meditations. He 
started up, hurried the bottle and 
glass under the bo&, where the 
descending drapery completely hid 
them ; ^d, taking up a newspaper, 
said in a gentle tone, *' Come in.** A 
small, thin man, bowing at every step, 
entered. 

"Ah I Bradley, is it you, my good 
fellow 1 " said Crauford—" ghid to see 
you — a fine morning; but what 
brings you from town so early 1 " 

"^ Why, sir," answered Mr. Bradley, 



very obsequiously, "something un- 
pleasant has " 

" Merciful Heaven ! " cried Crauford, 
blanched into the whiteness of death, 
and starting up from the so& with a 
violence which frightened the timid 
Mr. Bradley to the other end of the 
room — "the counting house — the 
books— all safe V 

" Yes, sir, yes, cU present— hut — " 

"But what, man t" 

" Why, honoured sir," resumed Mr. 
Bradley, bowing to the ground, "your 
partner, Mr. Jessopp, has been very- 
inquisitive about the accounts. He 
says, Mr. Da Costa, the Spanish 
merchant, has been insinuating very 
unpleasant hints, and that he must 
have a conversation with you at your 
earliest convenience ; and when, sir, 
I ventured to remonstrate about the 
unreasonableness of attending to what 
Mr. Da Costa said, Mr. Jessopp was 
quite abusive, and declared that tiiere 
seemed some very mysterious comma- 
nication between you (begging yoor 
pardon, sir,) and me, and that he did 
not know what business I, who had 
no share in the firm, had to interfere." 

"But," said Crauford, "you were 
civil to him— did not reply hotly— eh 
— ^my good Bradley ! *' 

"Lord forbid, sir— Lord forbid, 
that I should not know my place 
better, or that I should give an un- 
becoming word to the partner of my 
honoured benefactor. But, sir, if I 
dare venture to say so, I think Mr. 
Jessopp is a little jealous, or so, of 
you; he seemed quite in a pasaion 
at a paragraph in the paper, about 
my honoured master's becoming a 
lord." 

" Bight, honest Bradley, right : he 
is jealous — ^we must soothe him. 
Qo, my good fellow->go to him with 
my compliments, and say, that I will 
be with him by one. Never fear, this 
business will be easily settled." 

And bowing himself out of the 
room, Bradley withdrew. 
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Left alone^ a dark cloud gathered 
over the brow of Mr. Crauford. 

" I am on a precipice," thought he ; 
" bat if my own brain does not turn 
giddy with the prospect, all yet may 
be safe. Cruel necessity, that obliged 
me to admit another into the busi- 
ness, that foiled me of Mordaunt, 
and drore me upon this fawning 
rascal. So, so — I almost think there 
is a Providence^ now that Mordaunt 



has grown rich; but then his wife 
died— ay— ay^God saved him, but 
the devil killed ?ier* He— he—he 1 
But^ seriously — seriously, there is 
danger in the very air I breathe ! I 
must away to that envious Jessopp 
instantly; but first let me finish the 
bottle." 



* Voltaire.—** Dieu a puni ce fripon, le 
diable a noy^ les autres.**— 6*andtd«. 



CHAPTER LXXni. 

A strange harmonious inclination 

Of all degrees to reformation.— Jfudi&ro/. 



About seven miles from W , on 

the main road frt)m , there was 

in 17 — a solitary public-house, which, 
by-the-by, is now a magnificent hotel. 
Like many of its brethren in the 
more courtly vicinity of the metro- 
polis, this amcenum hospitiym pere- 
griwB gentis, then had its peculiar 
renown for certain dunties of the 
palate; and various in degree and 
character were the numerous parties 
from the neighbouring towns and 
fiurms, which, upon every legitimate 
holiday were wont to assemble at the 
mansion of mine host, of '' the Jolly 
Angler," in order to feast upon eel-pie, 
and grow merry over the true Here- 
fordshire cider. 

But upon that especial day on 
which we are about to introduce our 
reader into the narrow confines of its 
common parlour, the said hostelry 
was crowded with persons of a very 
different description from the peace- 
able idlers who were ordinarily wont 
to empty mine host's larder, and for- 
get the price of com over the divine 
inspirations of pomarial nectar. In- 
stead of the indolent satisfied air of 
the satomalian merry-maker, ihe 



vagrant angler, or the gentleman 
farmer, with his comely dame who 
"walked in silk attire, and siller had 
to spare;" instead of the quiet yet 
glad countenances of such hunters of 
pleasure and eaters of eel-pie, or the 
more obstreperous joy of urchins let 
loose from school to taste some brief 
and perennial recreation, and mine 
host's delicacies at the same time; 
instead of these, the little parlour 
presented a various and perturbed 
group, upon whose features neither 
eel*pie nor Herefordshire cider had 
wrought the rehixation of a holiday, 
or the serenity of a momentary 
content. 

The day to which we now refer, was 
the one immediately preceding that 
appointed for the fiir-famed meeting 
at W ; and many of the pa- 
triots, false or real, who joumied from 
a distance to attend that rendezvous, 
had halted at our host's of the Jolly 
Angler ; both as being within a con- 
venient space from the appointed spot, 
and as a tabernacle where promis- 
cuous intrusion, and (haply) immo< 
derate charges, were less likely to 
occur than at the bustling and some- 
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yrb&ii extoHdonary hotels and inns of 
the town of W , 

The times in which this meeting 
was hdd were those of great popular 
excitement and discontent; and the 
purport of the meeting proposed was 
to petition Parliament against the 
continuance of the American war, 
and the king against the continuance 
of his ministers. 

Placards, of an unusually inflam- 
matory and imprudent nature, had 
given great alarm to the more sober 
and well-disposed persons in the 

neighbourhood of W ; and so 

much fear was felt or assumed upon 
the occasion, that a new detachment 
of Lord Ulswater's regiment had been 
especially ordered into the town ; and 
it was generally rumoured that the 
legal authorities would interfere, even 
by force, for the dispersion of the 
meeting in question. These circum- 
stances had given the measure a 
degree of general and anxious interest 
which it would not otherwise have 
excited ; and while every body talked 
of the danger of attending the assem- 
bly, every body resohred to thrust 
hbnself into it. 

It was about the goodly hour of 
noon, and the parsons assembled were 
six in number, all members of the 
most violent party, and generally 
ooiKidered hj friend and foe as ^n- 
bneers of repuUican tenets. One of 
these, a little, oily, corpulent per- 
sonage, would have appeared &t too 
tileek and well fed for a disturber of 
things existing, had not a freckled, 
pimpled, and fiery &ce, a knit brow, 
and a snuUl black eye of intolerable 
fierceness, belied the steady and con- 
t^kted appearance of his frame and 
girth. This gentleman, by name 
Christopher Culpepper, spoke in a 
quiok, muffled, shuffling sort of tone, 
like the pace of a Wel^ pony, some- 
what lame, perfectly broken-winded, 
but an exemplary ambler for all 
tiuit. 



Next to him sate, with hands clasped 
over his knees, a thin, small man» 
with a countenance pr^natur^y 
wrinkled, and an air of great dejec- 
tion. Poor Castleton ! his had bei^ 
indeed, the bitter lot of a man, honest 
but weak, who attaches himself, heart 
and soul, to a public cause which, in. 
his life, at least is hopeless. Three 
other men were utting by the open 
window, disputing, with the most 
vehement gestures, upon the charac- 
ter of Wilkes ; and at the other win- 
dow, alone, silent, and absorbed, sat 
a man whose appearance and features 
were singularly calculated to arrest 
and to concentrate attention. His 
raven hair, grizzled with the first 
advance of age, still preserved its 
strong, wiiy curl, and luxuriant thick- 
ness. His brows, large, bushy, and 
indicative of great determination, met 
over eyes which, at that moment^ 
were fixed upon vacancy, with a look 
of thought and calmness very unusiiaL 
to their ordinary restless and raind 
glances. His moutii» that great seat fd 
character, was firmly and obstinately 
shut ; and though, at the first obser- 
vation, its downward curve and iron 
severity wore the appearance of un- 
mitigated harshness, disdain, and 
resolve, yet a more attentive dedneer 
of signs frx>m features would not have 
been able to detect in its expressioa 
anything resembling selfii^meaa wt 
sensuality, and in that absence would 
have found sufficient to rede^n the 
more repellant indications of mind 
which it betrayed. 

Presently the door was opened, aad 
the landlord making some apologj 
to both parties for having no other 
apartment unoccupied, introdoeed « 
personage whose dress andair, as well 
as a kind of saddle-bag, which he 
would not entrust to any other bearer 
than himself, appeared to denote him 
as one rather addicted to mercantile 
than political speculations. Certainly 
he did not seem much at home maomg 
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the patriotic reformers, who, haying 
glared upon him for a single moment^ 
renewed, without remark their sere- 
xal attitudes or oecupations. 

The stranger, after a hne! pause, 
approadied the solitary reformer 
whom we last deeeribed ; and making 
a salutation, half timorous and half 
familiar, thus accosted him — 

** Your servtaity Mr. Wolfe, your 
servant. I think I had the pleasure 
of hearing you a long time ago at the 
Westminster election : yery eloquent 
yon were, sir, very ! " 

Wolfe looked up for an instant at 
the &ce of the speaker, and, not re- 
cognising it, turned abruptly away, 
threw open the ¥rindpw, and, leaning 
out, appeared desirous of escf^ing 
from all further intrusion on the part 
<^ the stranger: but that gentleman 
WIS by no means of a nature easily 
abashed. 

*' Fine day, sir, for the time of year 
— ^yery fine day, indeed. October is 
a charming month, as my lamented 
friend and customer, the late Lady 
Waddilove, was accustomed to say. 
Talking of that, sir, as- the winter is 
now approaching, do you not think 
it would be prudent, Mr. Wolfe, to 
proride yourself with an umbrella? I 
haye an admirable one which I might 
^pose of : it is from the effects of 
the late Lady Waddiloye. * Brown,' 
said her ladyship, a short time before 
her death — * Brown, you are a good 
creature ; but you ask too much fDr 
the Dresden yase. We have known 
each othtf a long time— you must 
take fourteen pounds ten shillings, 
and you may haye that umbrella, in 
the comer, into the bargain.' Mr. 
Wolfe, the bargain was completed, 
and the umbrella became mine — it 
may now be yours." 

And so saying, Mr. Brown, depo- 
siting his saddle-bag on the ground, 
proceeded to unfold an umbrella of 
singular antiquity and form — ^a very 
long stick, tipped with ivory, being 



surmounted with about a quarter dT a 
yard of sea-green silk, somewhat di^ 
coloured by time and wear. 

" It is a beautiful article, sir," sidd: 
Mr. Brown, admiringly surveying it 
—"is it not?" 

** Pshaw ! " said Wolfe, impati^tly 
— ** what have I to do wiUi your goods 
and chattels — go and palm the cheat- 
ings and impositions of your pitiful 
trade upon some easier g^ull." 

''Cheatings and impositions, Mr. 
Wolfe 1 " cried the slandered Brown, 
perfectly aghast : — " I would have 
you to know, sir, that I have served 
the first fiunilies in the country, ay, 
and in this county too, and never had 
such words applied to me before. Sir, 
there was the late Lady Waddilove, 
and the respected Mrs. Minden, cmd 
her nephew the aTnhassador, and the 
Dachess of Pugadale, and Mr. Mor- 
daunt, of Mordaunt Court, poor gentle- 
man — though he is poor no more," and 
Mr. Brown proceeded to enumerate 
the long list of his customers. 

Now, we have stated that Wolfi^ 
though he had never known the rank 
of Mordaunt, was acquainted with 
his real name; and, as the sound 
caught his ear, he muttered ''Mo]> 
daunt — ^Mordaunt — ay, but not my 
former acquaintance — ^not him who 
was called Glendower. No, no — the 
man cannot mean him." 

" Yes, sir, but I do mean him," 
cried Brown, in a rage. ** I do mean 
that Mr. Glendower, who afterwards 
took another name, but whose real 
appellation is Mr. Algernon Mor- 
daunt, of Mordaunt Court, in this 
county, sir." 

'' What description of mui is he ? " 
said Wolfe ; " rather tall, slender, with 
an air and mien like a king's, I was 
going to say — but better than a king's 
— ^like a free man's ? " 

"Ay, ay, — the same," answered 
Mr. Brown, sullenly; "but why should 
I tell you — * cheating and imposition,' 
indeed ! — I am sure my word can be 
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©f no avail to you— and I shaVt stay 
here any longer to be insnlted, Mr. 
Wolfe— -which, I am sure, talking of 
freemen, no freeman ought to submit 
to ; but as the late Lady Waddilore 
once very wisely said to me, ' Brown, 
never have anything to do with those 
republicans, they are the worst tyrants 
of all/ Good morning, Mr. Wolfe^ 
gentlemen, your servant — ' cheating 
and imposition,' indeed!" — and Mr. 
Brown banged the door as he de- 
parted. 

" Wolfe," said Mr. Christopher Cul- 
pepper, •' who is that man ? " 

** I know not," answered the repub- 
lican, laconically, and gazing on the 
ground, apparently in thought. 

'* He has the air of a slave," quoth 
the free Culpepper, " and slaves 
cannot bear the company of free- 
men; therefore he did right to go 
go — ^whe — ^w I — Had we a proper, and 
tiiorough. and efficient reform, human 
nature would not be thus debased by 
trades, and callings, and barters, and 
exchange, for all professions are in- 
jurious to the character and the dig- 
nity of man — whe — ^wl — ^but, as I 
shall prove upon the hustings to- 
morrow, it is in vain to hope for any 
amendment in the wretched state of 
things until the people of these realms 
are folly, freely, and fiurly represented 
— ^whe — ^wl — Gentlemen, it is past 
two, and we have not ordered dinner 
— whe— w I "— (N.B. this ejaculation 
denotes the kind of snuffle which 
lent peculiar enei^gyto the dicta of 
Mr. Culpepper.) 

^* Bing the bell then, and summon 
the landlord," said, very pertinently, 
one of the three disputants upon the 
character of Wilkes. 



The landlord appeared; dinner was 
ordered. 

'' Pray," said Wolfe, " has that man, 
Mr. Brown, I think he called himself, 
left the inni" 

"He has, ur, for he was mightily 
offended at something which " — 

''And," interrupted Wolfe, "how 
far hence does Mr. Mordaunt livel" 

" About five miles on the other side 
of W ,** answered mine host. 

Wolfe rose, seized his hat, and wa» 
about to depart. 

''Stay, stay," cried citizen Chris- 
topher Culpepper; "you will not 
leave us till after dinner? " 

'' I shall dine at W^^," answered 
Wolfe, quitting the room. 

"Then our reckoning will be 
heavier," said Culpepper. " It is not 
handsome in Wolfe to leave ns— 
whe— w I— Really I think that our 
brother in tiie great cause has of late 
relaxed in his attentions and zeal to 
the goddess of our devotions^ 
whe— wl" 

** It is human nature ! " cried one 
of the three disputants upon the cha- 
racter of Wilkes. 

" It is not human nature ! " cried 
the second disputant, folding his arms, 
doggedly, in preparation for a dis- 
cussion. 

"Contemptible human nature!** 
exclaimed the third disputant^ soli- 
loquising with a supercilious expres- 
sion of hateful disdain. 

" Poor human nature 1 " murmured 
Castleton, looking upward with i^ 
sigh ; and though we have not given 
to that gentleman other words than 
these, we think they are almost suf- 
ficient to let our readers into hia 
character. 
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CHAPTER LXXIV. 



Silyis,ubii 
PaUmtee error oerto de tramite pelUt* 
nie Binistrorsum bio dextrorsum abit ; unus utrique 
Error, sed variis illudit partlbus.*— Horat. 



As Wolfe strode away from the inn, 
he muttered to himself— 

" Can it be that Mordaunt has sud- 
denly grown rich 1 If so, I rejoice at 
it. True, that he was not for our 
cause, but he had the spirit and the 
heart which belonged to it Had he 
not been bred among the prejudices 
of birth, or had he lived in stormier 
times, he might have been ihe fore- 
most champion of freedom. As it is, 
I rather lament than condemn. Yet 
I would fain see him once more. Per- 
haps prosperity may have altered his 
philosophy. But can he, indeed, be 
the same Mordaunt of whom that 
trading itinerant spoke? Can he 
have risen to the pernicious eminence 
of a landed aristocrat? Well, it is 
worth the journey; for if he have 
power in the neighbourhood, I am 
certain that he will exert it for our 
protection ; and at the worst, I shall 
escape from the idle words of my 
compatriots. Oh I if it were possible 
that the advocates could debase the 
glory of the cause, how long since 
fdiould I have flinched from the hard- 
ship and the service to which my life is 
deroted! Self-interest, Envy, that 
snarls at all above it, without even 
the beast's courage to bite — Folly, 
that knows not the substance of free- 
dom, but loves the glitter of its name 



* WandOTing in those woods wbere error 
erermore forces life's stragglers from the 
beaten path— this one deflects to the lef t— 
his fellow chooses the exact contrary. The 
fault is all the same in each, but it excuses 
itself by a thousand different reasons. 



— ^Fear, that folters — Crime, that 
seeks in licentiousness an excuses- 
Disappointment, only craving occa- 
sion to rail — ^Hatred — Sourness, boast- 
ing of zeal, but only venting the black- 
ness of rancour and evil passion — all 
these make our adherents, and give 
our foes the handle and the privilege 
to scorn and to despise. But man 
chooses the object, and Fate only 
furnishes the tools. Happy for our 
posterity, that when the object is 
once gained, the frailty of the tools 
will be no morel" 

Thus, soliloquising, the republican 
walked rapidly onwards, till a turn 
of the road brought before his eye the 
form of Mr. Brown, seated upon a 
little rough pony, and *' whistling aa 
he went, for want of thought." 

Wolfe quickened his pace, and soon 
overtook him. 

" You must forgive me, my good 
man," said he soothingly, " 1 meant 
not to impeach your honesty or your 
calling. Perhaps I was hasty and 
peevish ; and, in sad earnest, I have 
much to teaze and distract me." 

"Well, sir, well," answered Mr. 
Brown, greatly mollified : " I am sure 
no Christian can be more forgiving 
than I am ; and, suice you are sorry for 
what you were pleased to say, let us 
think no more about it But toueh« 
ing the umbreUa, Mr. Wolfe— have 
you a mind for that interesting and 
useful relic of the late Lady Waddi^ 
love?" 

*' Not at present, I thank yon," 
said Wolfe, mUdly : " I care Uttle for 
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the inclemencies of the heavens, and 
you may find many to whom your 
proffered defence from them may be 
more acceptable. But tell me if the 
Mr. Mordaunt you mentioned was 
ever residing in town, and in very in- 
different circumstances ] " 

"Probably he was," said the 
cautious Brown, who, as we before 
said, had been bribed into silence, 
and who now grievously repented 
that passion had betrayed him into 
the imprudraice <^ candour; "but I 
really do not busy myself about other 
people's affihirs. 'Brown,' said the 
late Lady Waddilove to ma — ' Brown, 
you are a good ereature, and never 
talk of what does not concern you.' 
Those^ Mr. Wolfe, w^re her Lady- 
ship's own words!" 

" As you please," said the reformer, 
who did not want shrewdness, and 
saw tiiat his point was already suffi- 
cientiy gained ; " as you please. And 
now, to change the subject, I suppose 
we shall have your attendance at the 
meeting at W to-morrow 1" 

** Ay," replied the wturthy Brown ; 
''I thought it likely I should meet 
many of my (^ customers in the 
town on such a busy oecasion ; so I 
went a little out of my way home 
to London, in order to spend a 
night or two there. Indeed, I have 
some valuable articles for Mr. Glum- 
ford, the magistrate, who will be in 
att«ida»oe to-monow." 

" They say," observed Wolfe, « that 
the magistrates, against all law, right, 
and custom, will dare to interfere 
with, and resist^ the meeting. Think 
yoa report says true 1 " 

" Nay," returned Brown, prudently, 
** I cannot exactly pretend to decide 
the question: all I know is that 
Squire Glumford said to me, at his 
own house, five days ago, as he was 
drawing on his boots — ' Brown,' said 
he, * Brown, mark my words, we shall 
do for those rebellious dogs ! ' " 

"Did he say so 1" muttered Wolfe 



between his teeth. " Oh, for the old 
times, or those yet to come, when our 
answer would have been, or shall be 
—the sword I " 

" And you know," pursued Mr. 
&*own, " that Lord Ulswater and his 
regiment are in the town, and have 
even made great preparations against 
the meeting a week ago." 

" I have heard this," said Wolfe ; 
'' but I cannot think that any body of 
armed men dare interrupt or attack 
a convocation of peaceable subjects, 
met solely to petiUon parliament 
against fiimine for theneelves and 
shivery for their duldren." 

"Famine!" quoth Mr. Brown. 
" Indeed it is veiy true — ^veiy ! — tunee 
are dreadfully bad. I can scarcely 
get my own living — parliament 
certainly ought to do something; 
but you must forgive me, Mr. Wolfe : 
it may be dangerous to talk with yoa 
on these matters : and, now I tblnk 

of it, the sooner I get to W the 

betteiv-good morning— a showar^s 
coming on: — ^Tou w<Hi't have the 
umbrella^ theni" 

"They dare not," said Wolfe to 
himself, "no, no, — they dare not 
attaek us — ^they dare not;" and 
denching his fis^ he pursued, with a 
quicker step, and a more erect mien, 
his solitary way* 

When he was about the distance of 

three miles firom W , he was ov«> 

taken by a middle aged man, of & 
frank air and arespeotable appearanee^ 
" Good day, sir," said he ; " we seen 
to be journeying the same wi^ — ^will 
it be against your wishes to join o«m- 
panyr' 

Wolfe assented, and the stnngsr 
resumed: 

" I suppose, sir, you intend to be 
present at the meeting at W to- 
morrow. There will be an immenae 
concourse, and the entranee of a new 
detachment of soldiers, and the 
various reports of the likelihood of 
their interference with the itmmhij. 
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make it an object of some intere&t 
and anxiety to look forward to." 

"True— true," said Wolfe, slowly, 
eyeing his new acquaintance with a 
deliberate and scrutinising attention. 
"It will, indeed, be interesting to see 
how &r an evil and hardy govern- 
ment will venture to encroach upon 
the rights of the people, which it 
rains while it pretends to rule." 

" Of a truth," rejoined the other, 
" I rejoice that I am no politician. I 
beHeve my Bfitii is as free as tmy 
cooped in the narrow dungeon of 
earth's clay can well be ; yet I confess 
that it has drawn none of its liberty 
from book, pamphlet, speech, or news- 
paper, of modem times." 

" So much the worse for yo*, sir," 
said Wolfe, sourly: "the man who 
has health and education can find no 
excuse for supineness or indifference 
to that form of legislation by which 
his country decays or prosp^u" 

"Why," said the other, gaily, " I 
willingly confess myself less of a patriot 
than a philosopher; and aa long as I 
am harmless, I strive very little to be 
vseAil, in a public capacity; in a 
piivaie one,, as a &ther, a husband, 
and a nmghbour, I trust I am not 
utterly without my value." 

" Pish ! " cried Wolfe ; « let no man 
who forgets his public duties, prate 
of his private merits. I tell you, 
man, that he who can advance by a 
single hair's breadth the happiness or 
the freedom of mankind has done 
more to save his own soul than if he 
had paced every step of the narrow 
circle of his domestic life with the 
regularity of clock-work." 

"You may be right," quoth the 
stranger^ carelessly; "but IlookSn 
things in the mass, and perhaps see 
only the superficies, while you, I per- 
oeive already, are a lover of the ab- 
stract. For my part> Harry Fielding's 
two definitions seem to me excellent 
' Patriot— a candidate for a place ! ' 
' Politics — ^thfi art of getting such a 



place ! ' Perhaps, sb, as you seem a 
man of education, you remember the 
words of our great novelist." 

"No!" answered Wolfe, a little 
contemptuously — *' 1 cannot say that 
I burthen my memory with the 
deleterious witticisms and shallow 
remarks of writers of fancy. It has 
been a mighty and spreading evil to 
the world, that the vain fictions of 
the poets, or the exaggerations of 
novelists have been hitherto so weir 
comed and extolled. Better had it 
been for us if the destruction of the 
lettered wealth at Alexandria had 
included all the lighter works which 
have floated, from their very levity, 
down the stream of time, an example 
and a corruption to iJie degraded 
geniuses of later days." 

The eyes of the stranger sparkled. 
" Why, you outgoth the Goth ! " ex- 
claimed he, sharply. " But you sarely 
preach against what you have not 
studied. Confess that you are but 
slightly acquainted with Bhakspeare, 
and Spenser, and noble Dan Chauc^» 
Ay, if you knew them as well as I do, 
you would, like me, give 

To hem faith and full oredtooe, 
And in your heart hare hem in rererteoe.** 

"Pishl" again muttered Wolfe; 
and then rejoined aloud, " It grieves 
me to see time so wasted, and judg- 
ment so perverted, as yours appear to 
have been ; but it fills me with pity 
and surprise, as well as grief, to find 
that, so far from shame at the effemi- 
nacy of your studies, you appear to 
glory and exult in them." 

"May the Lord help me, and 
lighten thee," said Cole-^or it was 
he. '' You are at least not a novelty 
in human wisdom, whatever you 
may be in cluuaeter; £»r you are fax 
from the only one proud of being 
ignorant, and pitying those who are 
not so." 

Wolfe darted one of his looks of fire 
at the speaker, who, nothing abashed| 
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met the glance with an eye, if not as 
fiery, at least as bold. 

" I see," said the republican, " that 
we shall not agree upon the topics 
you have started. If you still intrude 
your society upon me, you will, at 
least, choose some other subject of 
conversation." 

"Pardon me," said Cole, whose 
very studies, while they had excited, 
in their self-defence, his momentary 
warmth, made him habitually courteous 
and urbane — ^"pardon mefor my hasti- 
ness of expression. I own myself in 
fault" And, with this apology, our ex- 
king slid into the new topics which the 
scenery and the weather afforded him. 

Wolfe, bent upon the object of his 
present mission, made some inquiries 
respecting Mordaunt; and though 
Cole only shared the uncertain in- 
formation of the country gossips, as 
to the past history of that person, yet 
the little he did know was sufficient 
to confirm the republican in his belief 
of Algernon's identity; while the 
ex-gipsy's account of his rank and 
reputation in the country made Wolfe 
doubly anxious to secure, if possible, 
his good offices and interference on 
behalf of the meeting. But the con- 
Tcrsation was not always restricted to 



neutral and indifferent ground, but, 
ever and anon, wandered into varioui 
allusions or opinions, firom the one, 
certain to beget retort or controversy 
in the other. 

Had we time, and our reader 
patience, it would have been a rare 
and a fine contrast to have noted 
more at large the differences of 
thought and opinion between the 
companions ; each in his several way 
so ardent for liberty, and so impatient 
of the control and customs of society; 
each BO enthusiastic for the same 
object, yet so coldly contemptuous to 
the enthusiasm of the other. The 
one guided only by his poetical and 
erratic tastes, the other solely by 
dreams, seeming to the world no leas 
baseless, yet, to his owli mind, bearing* 
the nameof stem judgment and inflex- 
ible truth. Both men of active and 
adventurous spirits, to whom forma 
were fetters, and ceremonies odious; 
yet, deriving from that mutual simi* 
larity only pity for mutual perversion, 
they were memorable instances of the 
great differences congeniality itself 
will occasion, and of the never-ending 
varieties which minds, rather under 
the influence of imagination than 
judgment, will create. 



CHAPTER LXXV 
Gratis anhftlanw, multa agendo, nihil agens.*— pjlbdrus. 



Upon entering the town, the streets 
displayed all the bustle and excite- 
ment which the approaching meeting 
was eminently calculated to create 
in a place ordinarily quiescent and 
undisturbed; groups of men were 



* Panting and labouring In vain ; doing 
smoh,— effacting nothing. 



scattered in different parts, conversing 
with great eagerness; while here and 
there, some Demosthenes of the town, 
impatient of the coming strife, was 
haranguing his little knot of admiring 
Mends, and preparing his oratorical 
organs by petty skirmishing for the 
grand battle of the morrow. Now 
and then the eye roved upon Die gaoni 
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forms of Lord TJlswater's troopers, as 
th^ strolled idly along the streets, in 
pairs, perfectly uninterested by the 
great event which set all the more 
peaceable inmates of the town in a 
ferment, and returning, with a slighting 
and supercilious glance, the angry 
looks and muttered anathemas which, 
ever and anon, the hardier spirits of 
the petitioning party liberally bestowed 
upon them. 

As Wolfe and his comrade entered 
the main street, the former was 
accosted by some one of his com- 
patriots, who, seizing him by the arm, 
was about to apprise the neighbouring 
idlers, by a sudden exclamation, of 
the welcome entrance of the eloquent 
and noted republican. But Wolfe 
perceived, and thwarted his design. 

" Hush I " said he, in a low voice ; 
'^ I am only now on my way to an old 
friend, who seems a man of influence 
in these parts, and may be of avail 
to us on the morrow; keep silence, 
therefore, with regard to my coming 
till I return. I would not have my 
errand interrupted.'' 

"As you will," said the brother- 
fipirit; " but whom have you here — a 
fellow labourer!" and the reformer 
pointed to Cole, who, with an ezpres- 
Bion of shrewd humour, blended with 
a sort of philosophical compassion, 
stood at a little distance waiting for 
Wolfe, and eyeing the motley groups 
assembled before him. 

"No," answered Wolfe; "he is 
4M>me vain and idle sower of unprofit- 
able flowers ; a thing who loves poetry, 
and, for aught I know, writes it; but 
that reminds me that I must rid 
myself of his company ; yet stay--do 
you know this neighbourhood suffi* 
eiently to serve me as a guide?" 

"Ay," quoth the other; "I was 
bom within three miles of the town." 

" Indeed I " rejoined Wolfe ; " then, 
perhaps, yon can tell me if there is 
any way of reaching a place called 
Mordannt Courts without passing 



through the more public and crowded 
thoroughfares." 

" To be sure," rejoined the brother- 
spirit ; " you have only to turn to the 
right up yon hill, and you will in an 
instant be out of the purlieus and 

precincts of W , and on your 

shortest road to Mordaunt Court ; but 
surely it is not to its owner that you 
are bound?" 

" And why notl" said Wolfe. 

" Because," replied the other, " he 
is the wealthiest, the highest, and, as 
report says, the haughtiest aristocrat 
of these parts." 

"So much the better, then," said 
Wolfe, " can he aid us in obtaining a 
quiet hearing to-morrow, undisturbed 
by those liveried varlets of hire, who 
are termed, in sooth, Britain's defence ! 
Much better, when we think of all 
they cost us to pamper and to clothe, 
should they be termed Britain's ruin ; 
but, fkrewell for the present ; we shall 
meet to-night ; your lodgings T 

** Yonder," said the other, pointing 
to a small inn opposite ; and Wolfe, 
nodding Ins adieu, returned to Cole, 
whose vivacious and restless nature 
had already made him impatient of 
his companion's delay. 

" I must take my leave of you now," 
said Wolfe, "which I do with a hearty 
exhortation that you will change your 
studies, fit only for effeminate and 
enslaved minds." 

"And I return the exhortation,*' 
answered Cole. " Your studies seem 
to me tenfold more crippling than 
mine: mine take all this earth's 
restraint from me, and yours seem 
only to remind you that all earth is 
restraint: mine show me whatever 
worlds the fondest fancy could desire; 
yours only the follies and chiuns of 
this. In short, while 'my mind to 
me a kingdom is/ yours seems to con- 
sider the whole universe itself nothing 
but a great meeting for the purpose 
of abusing ministers and demanding 
reform!" 
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' Kot too well pleased by ihis answer, 
and at the same time indisposed to 
the delay of farther reply, Wolfe 
contented hims^ with an iron sneer 
of disdain, and, turning on his heel, 
strode rapidly away in the direction 
his friend had indicated. 

Meanwhile, Cole followed him with 
his eye, till he was out of sight, and 
then muttered to himself — " Never 
was there a fitter addition to old 
BarcUy's ' Ship of Fools ! ' I should 
not wonder if this man's patriotism 
leads him from despising the legis- 
lature into breaking the law; and, 
fittth^ the surest way to the gallows is 



leas through vice than di8e(»iteiit ; 
yet, I would fiun hope better things 
for him — ^for, methinks, he is neither 
a common decUdmer, nor in ordinaiy 
man." 

With tiiese words the honest Cole 
turned away, and, strolling towards 
the Golden Fleece, soon found himself 
in the hospitable mansion of HistreiB 
and Mister Merrylack. 

While the ez-king was taking his 
ease at his inn, Wolfe proceeded to 
Mordaunt Court The result of the 
meeting that there ensued was a 
determination on the part of Algemoii 
to repair immediately to W— -^-w 



The 



CHAPTER LXm. 
In Kent we np in snnB.'-Beeond Part ftf Bmrp TL 



When Mordaunt arriTed at W— , 
he found that the provincial deities 
(who were all assembled at dinner 
with the principal inhabitants of the 
town), in whose hands the £Kfce of the 
meeting was placed, were in great 
doubt and grieyous eonsiematiim. 
fie came in time, first to balance the 
Totes, and ultimately to decide them. 
His mind, prudent and acute, when 
turned to worldly affidrs^ saw in a 
glance the harmless, though noii^, 
nature of the meeting; and he felt 
that the worst oourse the government 
or the coanty oould pursue would be 
to nuse into importance, by violence, 
what otherwise would meet witii 
ridicule from most, and indifference 
from the rest. 

His large estates, his ancient name, 
his high r^utation for talent, joined 
to that manner, half eloquent and 
half commanding, which rarely fiuls 
of effect when deliberation only re- 
quires a straw on either side to become 



decision — ^all these rendered his inter- 
ference of immediate avail; and it 
was settled that the meeting should, 
as similar assemblies had done bdbre, 
proceed and conclude, nndistait»ed 
by the higher powers, so long as w> 
positive act of sedition to the govea- 
ment or danger to the town waaoom- 
mitted. 

Scaredy was this airongei&ent 
agreed upon, before Lord Ulswat«r, 
who had hitherto been absent, entered 
the room in wiiidi the magisterial 
oondave was assembled. Mr. Glom- 
ford (whom our readers will posaiblj 
remember as the suitor to IiMbd Sk 
Leger, and who had at first opposed, 
and then reluctantly subscribed to, 
Mordonnt's interforenoe) bustled vp 
to him. 

** So, so, my lord,*' said he, '' since 
I had the honour of seeing your lord- 
ship, quite a new sort of trump his 
be^ turned up." 

«I do not comprehoid your ] 
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phorkal elegancies of speech, Mr. 
Glamford/' said Lord IJIswater. 

Mr. Glumford expfadned. Lord 
Ulswater's cheek grew scarlet "So 
Mr. Mordaunt has effected this wise 
alteration,'' said he. 

"l^obody else, my lord, nobody 
else; and I am sure, though yoar 
lOTdship's estates are at the other end 
cf the county, yet they are much 
larger than his ; and since your lord- 
ship has a troop at your command, 
and that sort of thu^, I would not, 
if I were your lordship, suffer any 
such opposition to your wishes." 

Without making a reply to this 
harangue. Lord Ulswater stalked 
haughtUy up to Mordaunt, who was 
leaning against the wainscot, and 
oonveising with those around him. 

"I cannot but ccmceive, Mr. Mor- 
daunt," said he, with a formal bow, 
"that I have been misinformed in 
the intelligence I have just received." 

"Lord Ulswater wiU, perhi^>s, in- 
ibim me to what intelligence he 
alludes." 

"That Mr. Mordaunt, the re- 
presentatiye of one of the noblest 
fSfimillflfl in England, has given the 
encouragement and influence of his 
name and rank to the designs of a 
seditious and turbulent mob." 

Mordaunt smiled slightly, as he 
replied— " Your lordship rigkUy be- 
lieves that you are misinformed. It 
is predsely because I would not have 
the mob yon speak of seditious or 
turbulent, that I have made it my 
request that the meeting <^ to-morrow 
should be suflSued to pass off undis- 
torbed." 

"Then, mr," cried Lord Ulswater, 
striking the table with a violence 
which caused three reverend poten- 
tates of the province to start back in 
dismay, "I cannot but consider such 
interference on your part to the last 
degree impolitic and uncalled for: 
these, sir, are times of great danger 
to the state, and in which it is indis- 



pensably requisite te supp<»*t and 
strengthen the authority of the law." 

"I waive, at present," answered 
Mordaunt, "all reply .to lai^uage 
neither courteous nor appropriate. 
I doubt not but that the magistrates 
will decide as is most in accordance 
with the spirit of that law which, 
in this, and in all times, should be 
supported." 

"Sir," said Lord Ulswater, losing 
his temper more and more, as he 
observed that the by-standers, whom 
he had been accustomed to awe, all 
visibly inclined to the (pinion of 
Mordaunt, "sir, if your name has 
been instrumental in producing so 
unfortunate a determination on the 
part of the magistrates, I shall hold 
you responsible to the government 
for thoBA results which ordinary pm- 
d^ice may calculate upon." 

" When Lord Ulswater," said Mor- 
datmt, 'sternly, "has learned what is 
due, not only to the courtesies of 
society, but to those legitimate au- 
thorities of his country, who (he 
ventures to suj^tose) are to be influ- 
enced oontraiy to their sense of duty, 
by any individual, then he may, per- 
haps, find leisure to make himsdf 
better acquainted with the nature ef 
those laws which he now so vehe- 
mently upholds." 

" Mr. Mordaunt, yon will consider 
yourself answerable to me for those 
words," said Lord Ulswater, with a 
tone of voice unnaturally calm ; and 
the angry flush of his count^umee 
gave place to a livid paleness. Then, 
turning on his heel, he left the room. 

As he repured homeward, he saw 
one of his soldiers engaged in a loud 
and angry contest with a man, in the 
plain garb of a peaceful citizen; a 
third person, standing by, appeared 
ineffectually endeavouring to pacify 
the disputants. A rigid disciplina- 
rian. Lord Ulswater allowed not even 
party feeling, roused as it was^ to 
conquer professional habits. He 
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called off the soldier, and the man 
with whom the latter had been en- 
gaged, immediately came up to Lord 
XJlawater, with a step as haughty as 
his own. The third person, who had 
attempted the peace-maker, followed 
him. 

"I presume, sir,** said he, "that 
yon are an officer of this man's regi- 
ment.** 

"I am the commanding officer, 
air,*' said Lord Ulswater, very little 
relishing the air and tone of the 
person who addressed him. 

"Then,** answered the man (who 
was, indeed, no other than Wolfe, 

who, having returned to W with 

Mordannt, had already succeeded in 
embroiling himself in a dispute) — 
"then, sir, I look to you for his 
punishment, and my redress;'* and 
Wolfe proceeded, in Ms own esagger- 
ated language, to detail a very rea- 
fionable cause of complaint. The &ct 
was, that Wolfe, meeting one of his 
compatriots, and conversing with him 
somewhat loudly, had uttered some 
words which attracted the spleen of 
the soldier, who was reeling home, 
very comfortably intoxicated; and 
the soldier had, most assuredly, in- 
dulged in a copious abuse of the 

d d rebel, who could not walk the 

streets without chattering sedition. 

Wolfe's friend confirmed the state- 
ment. 

The trooper attempted to justify 
himself; but Lord Ulswater saw his 
intoxication in an instant, and, se- 
cretly vexed that the complaint was 
not on the other side, oidered the 
soldier to his quarters, with a brief 
but sure threat of punishment on the 
morrow. Not willing, however, to 
part with the "d — — d rebel,** on 
terms so flattering to the latter. Lord 
Ulswater, turning to Wolfe, with a 
severe and angry vai, said— 

"As for you, fellow, I believe the 
whole &ult was on your side ; and if 
you dare again give vent to your 



disaffected ravings, I shall have you 
sent to prison, to tame your rank 
blood upon bread and water. Begone, 
and think yourself fortunate to 
escape now I '* 

The fierce spirit of Wolfe was in 
arms on the instant — and his reply, 
in subjecting him to Lord Ulswater*s 
threat, might at least have prevented 
his enlightening the public on the 
morrow, had not his friend, a peace- 
able, prudent man, seized Mm by the 
arm, and whispered — " What are you 
about? — Consider for what you are 
here — another word may rob the 
assembly of your presence. A man 
bent on a public cause must not, on 
the eve of its trial, enlis^ in a private 
quarrel" 

" True, my friend, true,** said Wolfe, 
swallowing his rage, and eyeing Lord 
Ulswater's retreating figure with a 
menacing look ; ''but the time may 
yet come when I shall have license to 
retaliate on the upstart." 

" So be it," quoth the other—" he 
is our bitterest enemy. Ton know, 
perhaps, that he is Lord Ulswater, of 

the regiment 1 it has been at 

his instigation that the magistntes 
proposed to disturb the meeting. He 
has been known publicly to say that 
all who attended the assembly ought 
to be given up to the swords of his 
troopers." 

" The butchering dastard ! — to 
dream even of attacking unarmed 
men; but enough of him — ^I must 
tarry yet in the street to hear what 
success our intercessor has obtained." 
And as Wolfe passed the house in 
which the magisterial conclave sat, 
Mordatmt came out and accosted him. 

" You have sworn to me that your 
purpose is peaceable,"* said Mordaunt 

" Unquestionably,"'anBwered Wolfe. 

"And you will pledge yourself 
that no disturbance, that can either 
be effected, or counteracted, by your- 
self and friends, shall take pHce I " 

"I will" 
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''Enough!'* answered Mordannt. 
" Bemember, that if you commit the 
least act that can be thought danger- 
ous, I may not be. able to preserve 
you from the military. As it is, your 
meeting will be unopposed.'* 

Contrary to Lord Ulswater's pre- 
diction, the meeting went off as 
quietly as an elderly maiden's tea- 
party. The speakers, even Wolfe, not 
only took especial pains to recommend 
order and peace, but avoided, for the 
most part, all inflammatory enlarge- 
ment upon the grievances of which 
they complfdned. And the sage fore- 
boders of evil, who had locked up 
their silver spoons, and shaken their 
heads very wisely for the last week, 
had the agreeable mortification of 
observing rather an appearance of 
good humour upon the countenances 
of the multitude than that ferocious 
determination against the lives and 
limbs of the well-affected which they 
had so sorrowfully anticipated. 

As Mordaunt (who had been present 
during the whole time of the meeting) 
mounted his horse, and quitted the 
ground. Lord Ulswater, having just 
left his quarters, where he had been 
all day in expedition of some violent 
act of the orators or the mob, de* 
manding his miUtaiy services, caught 
sight of him; with a sudden recol- 
lection of his own passionate threat. 



There had been nothing in Mor- 
daunt's words which would, in our 
times, have justified a challenge ; but 
in that day duels were fought upon the 
slightest provocation. Lord Ulswater 
therefore rode up at once to a gentle- 
man with whom he had some intimate 
acquaintance, and briefly saying that 
he had been insulted both as an officer 
and gentleman, by Mr. Mordaunt, 
requested his friend to call upon that 
gentleman, and demand satisfaction. 

" To-morrow," said Lord Ulswater, 
"I have the misfortune to be un- 
avoidably engaged. The next day 
you can appoint place and time of 
meeting." 

** I must first see the gentleman to 
whom Mr. Mordaunt may refer me," 
said the friend prudently ; "and per- 
haps your honour may be satisfied 
without any hostile meeting at all." 

'* I think not," said Lord Ulswater 
carelessly, as he rode away, ** for Mr. 
Mordaunt is a gentleman, and gentle- 
men never apologise." 

Wolfe was standing unobserved 
near Lord Ulswater while the latter 
thus instructed his proposed second. — 
" Man of blood," muttered the repub- 
lican; "with homicide thy code of 
honour, and massacre thine interpre- 
tation of law, by violence wouldst 
thou rule, and by violence mayst thou 
perish ! " 
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CHAPTBE LXXVn. 



Jam te pramet nox, fabnlfleqoe Manes 
£t domus exIUs Platonic.*— bor. 



The morning was dull and heavy, 
as Lord UlBwater mounted his horse, 
and, unattended, took his way towards 
Westborough Park. His manner was 
unusually thoughtful and absent; 
perhaps two affairs upon his hands, 
either of which seemed likely to end 
in bloodshed, were sufficient to bring 
reflection even to the mind of a 
cavalry officer. 

He had scarcely got out of the 
town before he was overtaken by our 
worthy friend, Mr. Glumford. As he 
had been a firm ally of Lord TJlswater 
in the contest respecting the meeting, 
80, when he joined and saluted that 
nobleman. Lord Ulswater, mindful of 
past services, returned his greeting 
with an air rather of condescension 
than hauteur. To say truth, his lord- 
ship was never very fond of utter 
loneliness, and the respectful bearing 
of Glumford, joined to that mutual 
congeniality which sympathy in poli- 
tical views always occasions, made 
him more pleased with the society 
than shocked with the intrusion of 
the squire; so that when Glumford 
said, "If your lordship's way lies 
along this road for the next five or 
six miles, perhaps you will allow me 
the honour of accompanying you," 
Lord TJlswater graciously signified 
his consent to the proposal, and care- 
lessly mentioning that he was going 
to Westborough Park, slid into that 
conversation with his new companion 



* This very hour Death shall oreroome 
thee, and the fabled Manes, and the shadowy 
Plutonian reaUns receive thee. 



which the meeting and its acton 
affi)rded. 

Turn we for an instant to Clarence. 
At the appointed hour he had arrived 
at Westborough Park, and, bidding 
his companion, the trusty Wardonry 
remain within the chaise which bad 
conveyed them, he was ushered, with 
a trembling heart, but a mioi erect 
and self-composed, into Lady West- 
borough's presence ; the marddoness 
was alone. 

«I am sensible, sir," said she, with 
a little embarrassment^ ''that it is 
not exactly becoming to my station 
and circumstances to suffer a meeting 
of the present nature between Lord 
TJlswater and yourself to be b^ 
within this house; but I could not 
resist the request of Lord TJlswater, 
conscious, from his character, that it 
could contain nothing detrimental to 
the-— to the consideration and deli- 
cacy due to Lady Flora Ardenna,'* 

Clarence bowed. '' So &r as I am 
concerned," said he, '' I feel confident 
that Lady Westborough will not re- 
pent pf her condescension." 

There was a pause. 

"It is singular," said Lady West- 
borough, looking to the clock upon 
an opposite table, "that Lord TJlswater 
is not yet arrived." 

"It iB," said Clarence, scarcely 
conscious of his words, and wondering 
whether Lady Flora would deign to 
appear. 

Another pause. Lady Westborough 
felt the awkwardness of her situation. 

Clarence made an effort to recover 
himself, 
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"I do not see," said he, "the 
necesBitj of delaying the explanation 
I have to offer to your ladyship till 
xny Lord Ulswater deems it suitable 
to appear. Allow me at once to 
enter upon a history, told in few 
words, and easily proved. 

"Stay," said Lady Westborough, 
struggling with her curiosity ; " it is 
due to one who has stood in so pecu- 
liar a situation in our &mily to wait 
yet a little longer for his coming. 
We will, therefore, till the hour is 
completed, postpone the object of our 
meeting. 

Clarence again bowed, and was 
silent. Another and a longer pause 
ensued ; it was broken by the sound 
of the clock striking— the hour was 
completed. 



" Now," — began Clarence — ^when he 
was interrupted by a sudden and 
violent commotion in the hall. Above 
all was heard a loud and piercing cry, 
in which Clarence recognised the 
voice of the old steward. He rose 
abruptly, and stood motionless and 
aghast : his eyes met those of Lady 
Westborough, who, pale and agitated, 
lost, for the moment, all her habitual 
self-command. The sound increased : 
Clarence rushed from the room into 
the hall ; the open door of the apart- 
ment revealed to Lady Westborough, 
as to him, a sight which allowed her 
no farther time for hesitation. She 
hurried after Clarence into the hall, 
gave one look, uttered one shriek of 
horror, and fainted. 



CHAPTER LXXVm. 

Jdm.— Bat ihoa wilt brave me in these saucy terms. 
Cade.— Brare thee ! ay, by the best blood that ever was broached, and beard 
thee toa— Shakspxarb. 



" YoTJ see, my lord," said Mr. Glum- 
ford to Lord TJlswater, as they rode 
slowly on, ** that as long as those re- 
bellious scoundrels are indulged in 
their spoutingsand meetings, and 
that sort of thing, that — that there 
will be no bearing them." 

" Very judiciously remarked, sir," 
replied Lord Ulswater. " I wish all 
gentlemen of birth and consideration 
viewed the question in the same 
calm, dispassionate, and profound 
light that you do. Would to heaven 
it were left to me to clear the country 
of those mutinous and dangerous 
rascals — I would make speedy and 
sure work of it." 

" I am certain you would, my lord 
—I am certain you would. It is a 
thousand pities that pompous fellow, 



Mordaunt, interfered yesterday, with 
his moderation, and policy, and fdl 
that sort of thing — so foolish, you 
know, my lord — ^mere theory, and 
romance, and that sort of thing : we 
should have had it all our own way> 
if he had not." 

Lord Ulswater played with his 
riding-whip, but did not reply. Mr. 
Glumford continued : 

" Pray, my lord, did your lordship 
see what an ugly, ill-dressed set of 
dogs those meetingers were — that 
Wolfe, above all ) Oh, he's a horrid- 
looking fellow. By-the-bye, he left 
the town this very morning ; I saw 
him take leave of his friends in the 
street just before I set out. He is 
going to some other meeting — on 
foot, too. Only think of the foUy of 
T 2 
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talking about the policy, and pfn- 
dence, and humanity, and that sort 
of thing, of sparing such a pitiful 
poor fellow as that— can't afford a 
chaise, or a stageHX>ach even, my 
lord — ^positively can't." 

" You see the matter exactly in its 
true light, Mr. Glumford," said his 
lordship, patting his fine horse, which 
was somewhat impatient of the slow 
pace of its companion. 

" A very beautiful animal of your 
lordship's/' said Mr. Glumford, spur- 
ring his own horse— a heavy, dull 
quadruped, with an obstinate ill-set 
tail, a low shoulder, and a Roman 
nose. '' I am very partial to horses 
myself, and love a fine horse as well 
as anybody." 

Lord Ulswater cast a glance at his 
companion's steed, and seeing nothing 
in its qualities to justify this asser- 
tied of attachment to fine horses, 
was silent; Lord Ulswater never 
flattered even his mistress, much less 
Mr. Glumford. 

"I will tell you, my lord," con- 
tinued Mr. Glumford, " what a bar- 
gain this horse was ;" and the squire 
proceeded, much to Lord Ulswater's 
discontent, to detail the history of 
his craft in making the said bar- 
gain. 

The riders were now entering a 
part of the road, a little more than 
two miles from Westborough Park, 
in which the features of the neigh- 
bouring country took a bolder and 
ruder aspect than they had hitherto 
worn. On one side of the road, the 
view opened upon a descent of con- 
aiderable depth, and the dull sun 
looked drearily over a valley in which 
large fidlow fields, a distant and soli- 
tary spire, and a few stinted and 
withering trees, formed the chief 
characteristics. On the other side of 
the road a narrow foot-path was 
separated from the highway by occa- 
sional posts ; and on this path Lord 
Ulswater — Qiow the minute and daily 



occurrences of life show the grand 
pervading principles of character) — 
was, at the time we refer to, riding, 
in preference to the established 
thorough&re for equestrian and 
aurigal travellers. The side of this 
path fiirthest from the road wms 
bordered by a steep declivity of stony 
and gravelly earth, which almost de* 
served the dignified appellation of s 
precipice ; and it was with no smiU 
exertion of dexterous horseman- 
ship that Lord Ulswater kept his 
spirited and suscepUble steed upon 
iJie narrow and somewhat periloos 
path, in spite of its frequent starts at 
the rugged descent below. 

** I think, my lord, if I may ventore 
to say so," said Mr. Glumford, having 
just finished the narration of his 
bargain, " that it would be better for 
you to take the high road just at pre- 
sent ; for the descent from the foot- 
path is steep and abrupt^ and deuced 
crumbling ; so that if your lordship's 
horse shied or took a wrong step, it 
might be attended with unpleasant 
consequences— a fidl, or that sort of 
thing." 

'*Yott are very good, sir,* said 
Lord Ulswater, who, like most proud 
people, conceived advice an insult; 
''but I imagine myself capable of 
guiding my horse, at least upon a 
road so excellent as this." 

"Certainly, my lord, certainly; I 
beg your pardon : but — bless me, who 
is that tidi fellow in black, talking to 
himself yonder, my lordl The torn 
of the road hides him from you just 
at present ; but I see him welL Ha- 
ha ! what gestures he uses I I dare 
say he is one of the petitioners, and 
— ^yes my lord, by Jupiter, it \a Wolfe 
himself ! You had better (excuse me, 
my lord) come down from thefidot* 
path — it is not wide enough for two 
people — and Wolfe, I dare say, a d — d 
rasod, would not get out of the way 
for the devil himself! He's a nasty, 
black, fierce-looking fellow; I would 
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not for something meet him in a dark 
night, or that sort of thing ! " 

'' I do not exactly understand, Mr. 
Glumford," returned Lord Ulswater, 
with a supercilious glance at that 
gentleman, "what peculiarities of 
temper you are pleased to impute to 
me, or from what you deduce the 
Bupposition that I shall move out of 
my way for a person like Mr. Woolt, 
or Wolfe, or whatever he his name.*' 

** I beg your pardon, my lord, I am 
sure," answered Glumford ; '* of course 
your lordship knows best, and if the 
rogue is impertinent, why I'm a ma- 
instrate, and will commit him; 
though, to be sure/' continued our 
righteous Daniel, in a lower key, " he 
iiais a right to walk upon the foot- 
path without being ridden over, or 
that sort of thing." 

The equestrians were now very near 
Wolfe, who turning hastily round, 
perceived, and immediately recog- 
nised Lord Ulswater. — "Ah-ha," 
muttered he to himself, " here comes 
the insolent thirster for blood, grudg- 
ing U8, seemingly, even the meagre 
comfort of the path which his horse's 
iioo& are breaking up — ^yet, thank 
Heaven," added the republican, look- 
ing with a stem satisfaction' at the 
narrowness of the footing, ** he cannot 
very well pass me, and the free lion 
does not move out of his way for such 
pampered kine as those to which this 
creature belongs." 

Actuated by this thought, Wolfe 
almost insensibly moved entirely into 
the middle of the path, so that what 
with the posts on one side, and the 
abrupt and undefended precipice, if 
we may so call it, on the other, it was 
quite impossible for any horseman to 
pass the republican, imless over his 
body. 

Lord Ulswater marked the motion, 
and did not want penetration to per- 
ceive the cause. Glad of an opportunity 
to wreak some portion of his irritation 
against a member of a body so offen- 



sive to his, mind, and which had the 
day before obtained a sort of triumph 
over his exertions against them : aud 
rendered obstinate in his intention by 
the pique he had felt at Glumford's 
caution. Lord Ulswater, tightening 
his rein, and humming, with ap« 
apparent Indifference, a popular tune, 
continued his progress till he was 
within a foot of the republican. Then, 
checking his horse for a moment, he 
called, in a tone of quiet arrogance, 
to Wolfe to withdraw himself on one 
side till he had passed. 

The fierce blood of the republican, 
which the least breath of oppression 
sufficed to kindle, and which yet 
boiled with the remembrance of Lord 
Ulswater's threat to him two nights 
before, was on fire at this command. 
He stopped short, and turning half 
round, stood erect in the strength and 
power of his singularly tall and not 
ungraceful form. " Poor and proud 
fool," said he, with a voice of the 
most biting scorn, and fixing an eye 
eloquent of ire and menaced danger 
upon the calmly contemptuous coun- 
tenance of the patrician — ^"Poor 
and proud fool, do you think 
that your privileges have already 
reached so pleasant a pitch that you 
may ride over men like dust ? Off, 
fool — ^the basest peasant in England, 
degnraded as he is, would resist, while 
he ridiculed your arrogance." 

Without deigning any reply. Lord 
Ulswater spurred his horse; the 
spirited animal bounded forward, 
almost on the very person of the 
obstructor of the path ; with uncom- 
mon agility Wolfe drew aside from 
the danger, seized, with a powerful 
grasp, the bridle, and abruptly arrest- 
ing the horse, backed it fearfully to- 
wards the descent. Enraged beyond 
all presence of mind, the fated noble- 
man, raising his whip, struck violently 
at the republican. The latter, as he 
felt the blow, uttered a single shout of 
such ferocity that it curdled the 
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timorons blood of Glumford, and with 
a giant and iron hand he backed the 
hope several paces down the pre- 
cipice. The treacherous earth crum- 
bled beneath the weight, and Lord 
Ulswater, spurring his steed violently 
.at the same instant that Wolfe so 
sharply and strongly curbed it, the 
afi&ighted animal reared violently, 
forced the rein from Wolfe, stood 
erect for a moment of horror to the 
spectator, and then, as its footing and 
balance alike failed it, fell backward, 
and rolled over and over its unfortu- 
nate and helpless rider. 

" Good Heavens I " cried Glumford, 
who had sat quietly upon his dozing 
horse, watching the result of the dis- 
pute — "what have you done 1 you have 
killed his lordship — ^positively killed 
him — ^and his horse, too, I dare say. 
You shall be hanged for this, sir, as 
sure as I am a magistrate and Ihat 
sort of thing." 

Unheeding this denunciation, Wolfe 
had made to the spot where rider 
and horse lay blent together at the 
foot of the descent ; and assisting the 
latter to rise, bent down to examine 
the real effect of his violence. " Me- 
thinkft^" said he, as he looked upon 
the hueless, but still defying, features 
of the horseman-^" methinks I have 
seen that face years before — but 
where ? perhaps my dreams have fore- 
told me this." 

Lord Ulswater was utterly senseless ; 
and as Wolfe raised him, he saw that 
the right side of the head was covered 
with blood, and that one arm seemed 
crushed and broken. Meanwhile a 
carriage had appeared — ^was hailed by 
Glumford — stopped; and, on being 
informed of the circumstance, and the 
rank of the sufferer, the traveller, 
a single gentleman, descended, as- 
sisted to raise the unhappy noble- 
man — ^placed him in the carriage, 



and, obeying GlumfonTs instructions, 
proceeded slowly to Westborough 
Park. 

''But the ruffian— the rebel— the 
murderer ! " said Mr. Glumford, both 
querulously and inquiringly, looking 
towards Wolfe, who, without having 
attempted to assist his victim, stood 
aloof, with arms folded, and aaax- 
pression of sated ferocity upon his 
speaking features. 

"Ohl as to him,** quoth the 
traveller, stepping into his carriage, 
in order to support the mangled man 
— **' you, sir, and my valet can bring 
him along with you, or take him to 
the next town, or do, in short, with 
him just as you please, (miy be sore 
he does not escape — drive on, poet- 
boy, very gently.** And poor Mr. 
Glumford found the muscular form of 
the stem Wolfe consigned to the sole 
care of himself and a very diminutlTe 
man in peargreen silk stockingH^ 
who, however excellently well be 
might perform the office of valet^ waa 
certainly by no means calculated in 
physical powers for the detention of a 
criminaL 

Wolfe saved the piur a world of 
trouble and anxiety. 

" Sir,*' said he, gravely turning to 
Glumford, " you beheld the affi»y> 
and, whatever its consequences, will do 
me the common justice of witnessing 
as to the &ct of the first aggressor : 
it will, however, be satisfEu^ry to 
both of us to seize the earliest oppor- 
tunity of putting the matter upon a 
legal footing, and I shall, therefore, 

return to W , to which town yon 

will doubtless accompany me.** 

"With all my heart !" cried Mr. 
Glumford, feeling as if a mountidn of 
responsibility were taken firom hia 
breast. "And I wish to Heaven 
you maybe transported instead of 
hanged." 
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CHAPTEE LXXIX. 

But gasping heaved the breath that Lara drew, 
And dnll the film along his dim eye grew.— Btron. 



Thi light broke partially tliToxigh the 
half-cloeed shatters of the room in 
ffhich lay Lord UlBwater -^ who, 
awakened to sense and pain by the 
motion of the carriage, had now re- 
lapsed into ins^sibility. By the 
idde of the sofa on which he was laid, 
knelt Clarence, bathing one hand 
with tears yiolent and fast ; on the 
opposite side leant over, withbald front, 
and an expression of mingled fear and 
sorrow upon his intent countenance, 
the old steward; whUe, at a little 
distance. Lord Westborough, who had 
been wheeled into the room, sat mate 
in his chair, aghast with bewilder- 
ment and horror, and counting every 
moment to the arrival of the surgeon, 
who had been sent for. The stranger 
to whom the carriage belonged stood 
by the window, detailing, in a low 
voice, to the diaplain of the house, 
what particulars of the occurrence he 
was acquainted with, while the 
youngest scion of the family, a boy of 
about ten years, and who, in the 
general confusion, had thrust himself 
unnoticed into the room, stood close 
to the pair, with open mouth and 
thirsting ears, and a &ce on which 
childish interest at a fearful tale was 
«tron^y blent with the more absorbed 
feeling of terror at the truth. 

Sloildy Lord TJlswater opened his 
eyes — ^they rested upon Clarence. 

"My brother— my brother ! " cried 
Clarence, in a voice of powerful 
anguish — *' is it thus — thus that you 
have come' hither to — '* He stopped 
in the gushing fulness of his heart. 
Extricating from Clarence the only 



hand he was able to use, Lord TJlswater 
raised it to his brow, as if in the effort 
to dear remembrance; and then, 
turning to Wardour, seemed to ai^ 
the truth of Clarence's claim — at least 
so the old man interpreted the mean- 
ing of his eye, and the faint and 
scarce intelligible words which broke 
from his lips. 

" It is— it is, my honoured lord," 
cried he, struggling with his emotion 
— "it is your brother — ^your lost 
brother, Clinton L'Estrange. And as 
he said these words, Clarence felt the 
damp chill hand of his brother press 
his own, and knew by that preissure 
and the smile — kind, though brief 
from exceeding pain — ^with which 
the ill-fated nobleman looked upon 
him, that the claim long unknown 
was at last acknowledged, and the ties 
long broken united, though in death. 

The surgeon arrived — ^the room was 
cleared of all but Clarence — ^the first 
examination was sufficient. Un- 
aware of Clarence's close relationship 
to the sufferer, the surgeon took him 
aside — "A very painful operation," 
said he, ** might be performed, but it 
would only torture, in vain, the last 
moments of the patient; no human 
skill can save, or even protract his 
life." 

The doomed man who, though ih, 
great pain, was still sensible, stirred. 
His brotherflewtowardshim. "Plora>" 
he murmured, '* let me see -Tier, I 
implore." 

Curbing, as much as he was able, 
his emotion, and conquering his re- 
luctance to leave the sufferer even for 
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a moment, Clarence fiew in search of 
Lady Flora. He found her : in rapid 
and hasty words, he signified the wish 
of the dying man, and hurried her, 
confused, trembling, and scarce con- 
scions of the melancholy scene she was 
about to witness, to the side of her 
affianced bridegroom. 

I haye been by the death-beds of 
many men, and I haye noted that 
shortly before death, as the frame 
grows weaker and weaker, the fiercer 
passions yield to those feelings better 
harmonising with the awfulness of the 
hour. Thoughts soft and tender, 
which seemed little to belong to the 
character in the health and yigour of 
former years, obtain then an empire, 
brief, indeed, but utter for the time 
they last — and this is the more im- 
pressiye, because, (as in the present 
instance I shall haye occasion to por- 
tray) in the moments which succeed 
and make the very latest of life, the 
ruling passion, suppressed for an 
interyal by such gentler feelings, 
sometimes again returns to take its 
final triumph oyer that frail clay, 
which, through existence, it has 
swayed, agitated and moulded like 
wax unto its will. 

When Lord Ulswater saw Flora 
approach and bend weepingly oyer 
him, a momentaiy softness stole oyer 
his face. Taking her hand, he ex- 
tended it towards Clarence; and, 
turning to the latter, faltered out — 
" Let this — ^my—brother — atone — 

for ; *• apparently unable to finish 

the sentence, he then relaxed his 
hold and sunk upon the pillow : and 
so still, so apparently breathless, did 
he remain for seyeral minutes, that 
they thought the latest agony was 
oyer. 

As, yielding to this impression, 
Clarence was about to withdraw the 
scarce conscious Flora firom the 
chamber, words, less tremulous and 
indistinct than aught which he had 



yet uttered, broke from Lord Uls- 
water's lips. Clarence hastened to 
him ; and, bending oyer his counten' 
ance, saw that, eyen through the rapid 
changes and shades of death, it dark- 
ened with the peculiar characteristics 
of the unreleased soul within : — the 
brow was knit into more than its 
wonted sternness and pride ; and in 
the eye, which glared upon the oppo- 
site wall, the light of the waning life 
broke into a momentaiy blaze--^that 
flash, so rapid and eyanescent, before 
the air drinks in the last spark of the 
being it has animated, and night — 
the starless and eternal — ^fiiUs oyer 
the extinguished lamp I The hand of 
the right arm (which was that unshai- 
tered by the fall) was clenched and 
raised ; but, when the words which 
came upon Clarence's ear had ceased, 
it fell heayily by his side, like a clod 
of that clay which it had then become. 
In those words, it seemed as 1^ in the 
confused delirium of passing existence, 
the braye soldier mingled some dim 
and bewildered recollection of former 
battles, with that of his last most fiital, 
though most ignoble strife. 

** Down, down with them," he 
muttered between his teeth, though 
in a tone startlingly deep and audible ; 
" down with them. No quarter to 
the infidels — strike for England and 
Effingham. Ha! — who striyes for 
flight there 1 — kill him — ^no mercy, I 
say— none! — there — there — I haye 
despatched him— ha! — ha! — ^What, 
still aliyel— ofi^ slaye, off! — Oh, slain 
— slain in a ditch, by a base-bom hind 
—oh— bitter— bitter— bitter ! " And 
with these words, of which the last^ 
from their piercing anguish and keen 
despair, made a dread contrast wiUi 
the fire and defiance of the first, the 
jaw fell — ^the flashing and fierce eye 
ghized and set— and idl of the haughty 
and bold patrician which the earth 
retained was — dust ! 
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CHAPTER LXXX. 

n n'est jamais permis de d^t^rlorer une flme humafne pour Tayantage des 
autrea, ni de faire un ac^lfoat poor le aeryioe des honn^tea gen8.*^Rou88BAU. 



As the reader approaches the termi- 
nation of this narrative^ and looks 
back upon the many scenes he has 
{Missed, perhaps, in the mimic repre- 
sentation of human life, he may find 
no nnfiuthful resemblance to the 
true. 

As, amongst the crowd of charac- 
ters jostled against each other in 
their course, some drop off at the 
first, the second, or the third stage, 
and leave a few only continuing to 
the last, while Fate chooses her agents 
and surviTors among those whom the 
by-stander, perchance, least noticed 
as the objects of her selection— and 
they who, haply, seemed to him, at 
first, among ^e most conspicuous as 
characters, sink, some abruptly, some 
gradually, into actors of the least 
importance in eyents ; as the reader 
notes the same passion, in different 
strata, producing the most opposite 
qualities, and gaUiers from that notice 
K>me estimate of the yast perplexity 
in the code of morals, deemed by the 
shallow so pUdn a science, when he 
finds that a similar and single feeling 
will produce both the virtue we love 
and the vice we detest, the magnani- 
mity we admire and the meanness we 
despise ; as the feeble hands of the 
au^or force into contrast ignorance 
I and wisdom, the affectation of philo- 
sophy and its true essence, coarseness 
and refinement^ the lowest vulgarity 



♦ It ia not permitted na to degrade one 
tfngle aonl. for the sake of conferring 
adrantage on others, nor to make • rogne, 
lor the good of the honeat. 



of sentiment with an exaltation of 
feeling approaching to morbidity, the 
reality of virtue with the counterfeit, 
the glory of the Divinity with the 
hideousness of the Idol, sorrow and 
eager joy, marriage and death, tears 
and their young successors, smiles; 
as all, blent together, these varieties 
of life form a single yet many-coloured 
web, leaving us to doubt whether, in 
fortune the bright hue or the dark— 
in character, the base material or the 
rich, predominate— the workman of 
the web could almost reconcile him- 
self to his glaring and great deficiency 
in art, by the fond persuasion that he 
has, at least in his choice of tint and 
texture, caught something of the like- 
ness of Nature : but he knows, to the 
abasement of his vanity, that these 
enumerated particulars of resemblance 
to life, are common to all, even to 
the most unskilful of his brethren; 
and it is not the mere act of copying 
a true original, but the rare circum- 
stance of force and accmracy in the 
copy, which can alone constitute a 
just pretension to merits or flatter the 
artist with the hope of a moderate 
success. 

The news of Lord Ulswater's un- 
timely death soon spread around the 
neighbourhood, and was conveyed to 
Mordaunt by the very gentleman 
whom that nobleman had charged 
with his hostile message. Algemoii 

repaired at once to W , to gather 

firom Wolfe some less exaggerated 
account of the affray than that which 
the many tongues of Bumour had 
brought to him. 
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It was no difficult matter to see the 
precise share of blame to be attached 
to Wolfe ; and, notwithstanding the 
biassed account of Glumford, and the 
strong spirit of party then existing in 
the country, no rational man could^ 
for a moment, term the event of a 
sudden fray a premeditated murder, 
or the violence of the aggrieved the 
black offence of a wilful criminal. 
Wolfe, therefore, soon obtained a re- 
lease from the confinement to which 
he had been first committed; and, 
with a temper still more exasperated 
by the evident disposition of his 
auditors to have treated him, had it 
been possible, with the utmost rigour, 
he returned to companions well calcu- 
lated, by their converse and bent of 
mind, to inflame the fester of his 
moral constitution. 

It happens, generally, that men 
very vehement in any particular 
opinion choose their friends, not for 
a general similarity of character, but 
in proportion to their mutual con- 
geniality of sentiment upon that par- 
ticular opinion ; it hapx>ens, also, that 
those most audibly violent, if we may 
so speak, upon any opinion, moral 
or political, are rarely the wisest or 
the purest of their party. Those with 
whom Wolfe was intimate were men 
who shared none of the nobler charac- 
teristics of the republican; still less 
did they participate, or even compre- 
hend, the enlightened and benevolent 
views for which ihe wise and great 
men of that sect — a sect to which all 
philanthropy is, perhaps too fondly, 
inclined to lean — have been so con- 
spicuously eminent. On the contrary, 
Wolfe's comrades, without education, 
and consequently without principle, 
had been driven to disaffection, by 
desperate fortunes and ruined repu- 
tations, acting upon minds polluted 
by thp ignorance, and hardened 
among the dross of the populace. 
Bjit the worst can, by constant inter- 
course, corrupt the .best; and the 



barriers of good and evil, often con- 
fused in Wolfe's mind by the blind- 
ness of his passions, seemed, as his 
intercourse with these lawless and 
ruffian associates thickened, to be at 
last utterly broken down and swept 
away. 

Unhappily too — soon after Wolfe's 
return to London — ^the popular irri- 
tation showed itself in mobs, perhaps 
rather to be termed disorderly than 
seditious ; the ministers, howerer, 
thought otherwise ; the militaiy were 
summoned, and much injury, resnlt- 
ing, it is to be hoped, from accideiit> 
not design, ensued to many of ike 
persons assembled. Some were se- 
verely wounded by the swords of the 
soldiers— others maimed and trampled 
upon by the horses, which shared the 
agitation or irritability of thdr riders ; 
and a few, among whom were two 
women and three children, lost their 
lives. Wolfe had been one of the 
crowd — ^and the scene, melancholy as 
it really was, and i^^pearing to his 
temper unredeemed and inexcusable 
on the part of the soldiers — left on 
his mind a deep and burning imprea* 
sion of revenge. Justice (ag Hkvj 
termed it) was demanded by strong 
bodies of Uie people upon the soldiers; 
but the administration deeming it 
politic rather to awe than to con* 
ciliate, so far from censoring tiM 
military, approved their exertions. 

From that time, Wolfe iq[>pears to 
have resolved upon the execution of 
a design, which he had long impeiw 
fectly and confusedly meditated. 

This was no less a crime (and to 
him did conscientiously seem no less 
a virtue), than to seize a fiivonrable 
opportunity for assassinating the 
most prominent member of the ad- 
ministration, and the one who, above 
all the rest, was the most odious to 
the disaffected. It must be urged, in 
extenuation of the atrocity of this 
design, that a man perpetually brood- 
ing over one scheme, which to him 
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Las become the very sustenaace of 
existence^ and ifhich scheme, perpe- 
tually frostrated, grows desperate by 
difisppointment^ acquires a heat of 
morbid and oblique enthusiasm, which 
masj not be unreasonably termed in- 
sanity; and that, at the Tcry time 
Wolfe recondled it to his conscience 



to commit the murder of his fellow 
creature, he would have moved out of 
his path for a worm. Assassination, 
indeed, seemed to him justice ; and a 
felon's execution the glory of martyr- 
dom. And yet, Fanatic, thou didst 
anathematise the Duellist as the Han 
of blood — ^what is the Assassin 1 



CHAPTER LXXXL 

And thou that, silent at my knee. 

Dost lift to mine thy soft, dark, earnest eyes, 
Fill'd with the love of childhood, which I see 

Pore through its depths— a thing without disguiae: 
Thou that hast breathed in slumber on my breast. 
When I have oheck'd its throbs to give thee rest. 

Mine own, whose young thoughts fresh before me rise. 
Is it not much that I may guide thy prayer. 
And circle thy young soul with free and healthful air.— Hxuans. 



Thi events we have recorded, from 
the time of Clarence's visit to Mor- 
daunt to the death of Lord Ulswater, 
took place within little more than a 
week. We have now to pass in silence 
over sevenU weeks : and as it was the 
commencement of autumn when we 
introduced Clarence and Hordaunt to 
our reader, so it is the first opening 
of winter in which we will resume the 
thread of our narration. 

Mordaunt had removed to London; 
and^ although he had not yet taken 
any share in public business, he was 
only watching the opportunity to 
commence a career, the brilliancy of 
which, those who knew aught of his 
mind, began abeady to foretell. But 
he mixed little, if at all, with the 
gayer joccupants of the world's pro- 
minent places. Absorbed alternately 
in his studies and his labours of good, 
the halls of pleasure were seldom 
visited by his presence : and they 
who, in the crowd, knew noChing of 
him but his name, and the lofty 
bearing of his mien, recoiled from the 



coldness of his exterior, and, while 
they marvelled at his retirement and 
reserve, saw in both but the morose- 
ness of the student, and the gloom of 
the misanthropist. 

But the nobleness of his person — 
the antiquity of his birth — his wealth, 
his unblemished character, and the 
interest thrown over his name, by the 
reputation of talent, and the unpene- 
trated mystery of his life, all power- 
fully spoke in his favour to those of 
the gentler sex, who judge us not 
only from what we are to others, tut 
from what they imagine we can be to 
them. From such allurements, how- 
ever, as from all else, the mourner 
turned only the more deeply to cherish 
the memory of the dead ; and it was 
a touching and holy sight to mark 
the mingled excess of melancholy and 
fondness with which he watched over 
that treasure in whose young beauty 
and guileless heart, his departed 
Isabel had yet left the resemblance of 
her features and her love. There 
seemed between them to exist even a 
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dearer and closer tie than that of 
daughter and sire; for^ in both^ the 
objects which usually divide the 
affections of the man or the child, 
had but a feeble charm : Isabel's mind 
had expanded beyond her years, and 
Algernon's had outgrown his time; 
BO that neither the sports natural to 
her age, nor the ambition ordinary to 
his, were sufficient to wean or to dis- 
tract the unity of their love. When, 
after absence, his well-known step 
trod lightly in the hall, her ear, which 
had listened, and longed, and thirsted 
for the sound, taught her fairy feet to 
be the first to welcome his return ; 
and when the slightest breath of sick- 
ness menaced her slender frame, it 
was his hand that smoothed her pil- 
low, and his smile that cheered away 
her pain; and when she sunk into 
sleep, £he knew that a other's heart 
watched over her through the long 
but untiring night — that a &ther*s 
«ye would be fiie first which, on 
waking, she would meet. 

'' Oh 1 beautiful, and rare as beauti- 
ful," was that affection ; in the parent 
no earthlier or harder sternness in 
authority, nor weakness in doating, 
nor caprice in love — ^in the child no 
fear debasing reverence, yet no fi^mi- 
liarity diminishing respect. But 
Love, whose pride is in serving, seemed 
to make at once soft and hallowed 
the offices mutually rendered-— and 
Katnre, never counteracted in her 
dictates, wrought, without a visible 
effort, the proper channels into which 
those offices should flow; and that 
Charity, which not only covers sins, 
but lifts the veil from virtues, whose 
Wuty might otherwise have lain 
concealed, linked them closer and 
closer, and threw over that link the 
aanctity of itselt For it was Alger- 



non's sweetest pleasure to make her 
young hands the ministers of good to 
others and to drink, at such times, 
from the rich glow of her angel 
countenance, the purified selfishness 
of his reward. And when after 
the divine joy of blessing, which, 
perhaps, the youngest taste yet more 
vividly than their sires, she threw her 
arms around his neck, and thanked 
him with glad tears for the luxury he 
had bestowed upon her, how could 
they, in that gushing overflow of 
heart, help loving each other the 
more, or feeling, that in that love 
there was something which justified 
the excess? 

Nor have we drawn with too exag- 
gerating a pencil, nor, though Isabers 
mind was older than her years, ex- 
tended that prematureness to her 
Jieart, For, where we set the example 
of benevolence, and see that the ex- 
ample is in nought corrupted, the 
milk of human kindness will flow not 
the least readily from the youngest 
breast, and out of the mouths of babes 
will come the wisdom of charity and 
love! 

Ever since Mordannt's arrival in 
town, he had sought out Wolfe's abode, 
for the purpose of ministering to the 
poverty under which he rightly con- 
jectured that the republican laboured. 
But the habitation of one, needy, 
distressed, seldom living long in one 
place, and far less notorious of late 
than he had formerly been, was not 
easy to discover ; nor was it till after 
long and vain search that he ascei^ 
tained the retreat of his singular 
acquaintance. The day in which he 
effected this object we shall have here> 
after occasion to specify. Meanwhile 
we return to Mr. Crauford. 
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CHAPTER LXXXIL 

Plot on thy little hour, and skein on skein 
Weare the vain mesh, in which thy subtle sonl 
Broods on its venom ! Lo! behind, before. 
Around thee, like an armament of cloud. 
The black Fate labours onward I— Amow. 



The dusk of a winter's evening 
gathered over a room in Craaford!s 
house in town, only relieved from the 
closing darkness by an expiring and 
sullen fire, beside which Mr. Bradley 
sat, with his feet upon the fender, 
apparently striying to coax some 
warmth into the icy palms of his 
spread hands. Crauford himself was 
walking up and down the room with 
a changeM step, and ever and anon 
glancing his bright, shrewd eye at the 
partner of his fraud, who, seemingly 
unconscious of the observation he 
underwent^ appeared to occupy his 
attention solely with the difficulty of 
wanning his meagre and withered 
frame. 

"Ar'n't you very cold there, sirl ** 
Baid Bradley, after a long pause, and 
pushing himself farther into the verge 
of the dying embers, — "may I not 
ling for some more coals ) " 

" Hell and the — : I beg your 
pardon, my good Bradley, but you 
vex me beyond patience : how can you 
think of such trifles when our veiy 
lives are in so imminent a danger 1 " 

" I b^ your pardon, my honoured 
benefactor, they are Indeed in dan- 
ger!" 

" Bradley, we have but one hope — 
fidelity to each other. If we persist 
in the same story, not a tittle can be 
brought home to us— not a tittle, my 
good Bradley ; and though our char- 
acters may be a little touched, why, 
what is a character 1 Shall we eat 
less, drink less, enjoy less, when we 



have lost it] Not a whit. Ko, my 
friend, we will go abroad : leave it to 
me to save from the wreck of our 
fortunes enough to live upon like 
princes." 

"If not like peers, my honoured 
benefactor." 

"'Sdeathl — ^yes, yes, very good — 
he ! he ! he ! if not peers. Well, all 
happiness is in the senses, and Richard 
Crauford has as many senses as 
Viscount Innisdale ; but had we been 
able to protract inquiry another week, 
Bradley, why, I would have been my 
Lord, and you Sir John." 

" Ton bear your losses like a hero, 
sir," said Mr. Bradley. 

'^ To be sure ; there ia no loss, man, 
but life — ^none ; let us preserve that — 
and it will be our own fault if we 
don't— and the devil take all the rest. 
But bless me, it grows late, and, at all 
events, we are safe for some hours ; 
the inquiry won't take place till twelve 
to-morrow, why should we not feast 
till twelve to-night. Ring, my good 
fellow, dinner must be nearly ready." 

<* Why, honoured sir," said Bradley, 
" I want to go home to see my wife, 
and arrange my house. YTho knows 
but I may sleep in Newgate to-mor- 
row 1" 

Crauford, who had been still walk- 
ing, to and fro, stopped abruptly at 
this speech, and his eye, even through 
the gloom, shot out a livid and fierce 
light, before which the timid and 
humble glance of Mr. Bradley quailed 
in an instant. 
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" Go home !— -no, my friend, no, I 
can't part with you tonight, no, not 
for an instant. I have many lessons 
to give you. How are we to learn 
our parts for to-morrow, if we don't 
. rehearse them beforehand ? Do you 
not know that a single blunder may 
turn what I hope will be a farce, into 
a tragedy 1 Go home !— pooh, pooh — 
why, man, I have not seen my wife, 
nor put my house to rights, and if you 
do but listen to me, I tell you again 
and again that not a hair of our 
heads can be touched." 

"You know best, honoured sir; I 
bow to your decision." 

" Bravo, honest Brad ! and now for 
dinner. I have the most glorious 
champagne that ever danced in foam 
to your lip. "So counsellor like the 
bottle, believe me ! " 

And the servant entering to an- 
nouncedinner, Crauford took Bradley's 
arm and leaning affectionately upon it, 
passed through an obsequious and 
liveried row of domestics to a room 
blazing with light and plate. A noble 
fire was the first thing which revived 
Bradley's spirit, and, as he spread his 
hands over it before he sat down to 
the table, he surveyed, with a gleam 
of gladness upon his thin cheeks, two 
vases of glittering metal formerly the 
boast of a king, in which were im- 
mersed the sparkling genii of the 
grape. 

Crauford, always a gourmand, eat 
with unusual appetite, and pressed 
the wine upon Bradley with an eager 
hospitality, which soon somewhat 
clouded the senses of the worthy man. 
The dinner was removed, the servants 
retired, and the Mends were left 
alone. 

'* A pleasant trip to France % " cried 
Crauford, filling a bumper. * That's 
the land for hearts like ours. I tell 
you what, little Brad, we' will leave 
our wives behind us, and take, with a 
new country, and new names, a new 
lease of life. What will it signify to 



men making love at Paris what foolfl 
say of them in London? Another 
bumper, honest Brad — a bumper to 
the girls! What say you to that, 
ehl" 

" Lord, sir, you are so £eusetious» 
so witty ! It must be owned that a 
black eye is a great temptation — Lira- 
lira, la-la 1 " And Mr. Bradley's own 
eyes rolled joyously. 

" Bravo, Brad !— a song, a song ! 
but treason to King Burgundy ! Your 
glass is — ** 

** Empty, honoured sir, I know H f 
—Lira-lira la! — but it is easily filled! 
We who have all our lives been pour- 
ing from one vessel into another, 
know how to keep it up to the last ! 

« Courage then, cries the knij^t, we mi^ 
yet be forgiven. 
Or at worst buy the bishop's r ev e wlon Sn 

heavm ; 
Onr Arequent escapes in this world show 

how true 'tis. 
That gold is the only Elixir SdlutU. 

Derry down, derry down. 

All you, who to swindling ooavBolently 



Ne'er piddle— by thousands the treasury 

sweep ; 
Tour safety depends on the weight of the 

sum. 
For no rope was yet made that oonld tie 

up a plum. 

Derry down, Ac.*** 

" Bravissimo, little Brad I — jou are 
quite a wit ! See what it is to have 
one's facultieB called out. Come, a 
toast to old England, the land in 
which no man ever wants a ftrUiing 
who has wit to steal it— ' Old England 
for ever I '—your rogue is your only 
true patriot ! " — and Crauford poured 
the remainder of the bottle, nearly 
three parts fall, into a beaker, which 
he pushed to Bradley. That convivial 
gentleman emptied it at a draughty 
and, fiiltering out, ** Honest Sir John ! 
— room for my Lady Bradley's car- 



* From a ballad called " The Knight and 
the Prelate." 
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ri«ge," dropped down on the floor 
insensible. 

Crauford rose instantly, satisfied 
himself that the intoxication was 
genuine, and, giving the lifeless body 
a kick of contemptuous disgust, left 
the room, muttering — ** The dull ass, 
did he think it was on his back that 
I was going to ride oflT! — He ! — ^he \ — 
he ! But stay, let me feel my pulse. 
Too &Bt by twenty strokes! One's 
never sure of the mind if one does 
not regulate the body to a hair! 
Drank too much — ^must take a powder 
before I start" 

Mounting by a back staircase to his 
bed-room, Crauford unlocked a chest, 
took out a bundle of clerical clothes, 
a large shovel hat, and a huge wig. 
Hastily, but not carelessly, inducing 
himself in these articles of disguise, 
he then proceeded to stain his fiEdr 
cheeks with a preparation which soon 
gave them a swarthy hue. Putting 
his own clothes in the chest, which he 
carefully locked, (placing the key in 
his pocket,) he next took from a desk 
on his dressing-table a purse; opening 
this, he eztiacted a diamond of great 
size and immense value, which, years 
before, in preparation of the event 
that had now taken phice, he had 
purchased. 

His usual ^eer curled his lip as he 
gazed at it. ** Now," said he, '' is it 
not strange that this little stone should 
supply the mighty wants of that 
grasping thing, man ! Who talks of 
religion, country, wife, children 1 This 
petty mineral can purchase them all ! 
Oh, what a bright joy speaks out in 
your white cheek, my beauty ! What 
are all human charms to yours 1 Why, 
by your spell, most magical of talis- 
mans, my years may walk, gloating 
and revelling, through a lane of 
beauties, till they fall into the grave ! 
Pish ! — that grave is an ugly thought 
— a very, very ugly thought! But 
come, my sun of hope, I must eclipse 
you for awhile! Type of myself — 



while you hide, I hide also ; and when 
I once more let you forth to the day, 
then shine out Richard Crauford — 
shine out ! ** So saying, he sewed the 
diamond carefully in the folds of his 
shirt ; and re-arranging his dress, took 
the cooling powder, which he weighed 
out to a grain, with a scrupulous and 
untrembling hand — descended the 
back stairs— opened the door, and 
found himself in the open street. 

The clock struck ten as he entered 
a hackney-coach and drove to another 
part of London. " What, so late 1 " 
thought he : ** I must be at Dover in 
twelve hours — ^the vessel sails then. 
Humph ! — some danger yet ! What 
a pity that I could not trust that 
fool. He ! — ^he ! — ^he ! — what will he 
think to-morrow, when he wakes and 
finds that only ime is destined to 
swing ! " 

The hackney-coach stopped, accord- 
ing to his direction, at an inn in the 
city. Here Crauford asked if a note 
had been left for Dr. Stapylton. One 
(written by himself) was given to him. 
" Merciful Heaven ! " cried the false 
doctor, as he read it, " my daughter 
is on a bed of death ! " 

The landlord's look wore anxiety — 
the doctor seemed for a moment para- 
lysed by silent woe. He recovered, 
shook his head piteously, and ordered 
a post-chaise and four on to Canter- 
bury without delay. 

" It is an ill wind that blows nobody 
good ! " thought the landlord, as he 
issued the order into the yard. 

The chaise was soon out — ^the doc- 
tor entered — oflf went the post-boys — 
and Richard Crauford feeling his 
diamond, turned his thoughts to safety 
and to France. 

A little, unknown man, who had 
been sitting at the bar for the last two 
hours, sipping brandy and water, and 
who, from his extreme taciturnity and 
quiet, had been scarcely observed, now 
rose. " Landlord," said he, " do you 
know who that gentleman is 1 " 
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" Why,** quoth Boniface, the "letter 
to him was directed, * For the Rev. 
Dr. Stapylton— will be called for.' ** 

" Ah ! *' said the little man, yawning 
— " I shall have a long night's work of 
it — ^Have you another chaise and four 
in the yard 1 " 

" To be sure, sir, to be sure ! '* cried 
the landlord in astonishment. 

*' Out with it, then ! Another glass 
of brandy and water— * little stronger 
—no sugar 1 " 

The landlord stared — the bar-maid 
stared — even the head-waiter, a very 
stately person, stared too. 

*' Harkye,** said the little man, sip- 
ping his brandy and water, '' 1 am a 
deuced good-natured fellow, so I'll 
make you a great man to-night ; for 
nothing makes a man so great as being 
let into a great secret. Did you ever 
hear of the rich Mr. Crauford 1 " 

" Certainly — ^who has not 1 " 

*' Did you ever see him 1 ** 

''No I I can't say I ever did." 

" You lie, landlord — ^you saw him 
to-night" 

" Sir I " cried the landlord, bristling 
up. 

The little man pulled out a brace 
of pistols, and very quietly began 
priming them out of a small powder- 
flask. 

The landlord started back — ^the 
head-waiter cried '* rape," and the bar- 
maid "murder." 



'' Who the devil are you, sir 1 ** cried 
the landlord. 

"Mr. Tickletrout, the celebrated 
officer — ^thief-taker, as they call it. 
Have a care. Ma'am, the pistols are 
loaded. I see the chaise is out — 
there's the reckoning, landlord." 

** Lord? I'm sure I don't want 
any reckoning — ^too great an honour 
for my poor house to be &voured with 
your company; but (following the 
little man to the door) whom did 
you please to say you were going te 
catch r* 

"Mr. Crauford, alias Dr. Stapylton.* 

"Lord! Lord!— to think of it- 
how shocking ! What has he done 1" 

" Swindled, I believe." 

* My eyes ! And why, sir, did not 
you catch him when he was in the 
bar?" 

" Because then I should not have 
got paid for my journey to Dover. 
Shut the door, boy; first stage on to 
Canterbury." 

And, drawing a woollen night-cap 
over his ears, Mr. Tickletrout resigned 
himself to his nocturnal excursion. 

On the very day on which the 
patent for his peerage was to have 
been made out— on the very day on 
which he had afterwards calculated 
on reaching Paris — on that very day 
was Mr. Bichard Crauford lodged in 
Newgate, fully committed for a trial 
of life and death. 
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CHAPTER LXXXIIL 

There, if, O gentle love ! I rea<9^right 

The utterance that sealed thy sacred bond : 

Twas listening to those accents of delight 

Bhe bid upon his breast those eyes— beyond 

Expression's power to paint— all languishingly fond.— Campbkll. 



"And 3'ou will positively leave us for 
London," said lidy Flora, tenderly — 
" and to-morrow, too ! " This was 
said to one who, under the name of 
Clarence Linden, has played the prin- 
cipal part in our drama, and who now, 
by the death of his brother, succeed- 
ing to the honours of his house, we 
present to our reader as Clinton 
L'Estrange, Earl of Ulswater. 

They were alone in the memorable 
pavilion ; and though it was winter, 
the sun shone cheerily into the apart- 
ment ; and through the door, which 
was left partly open, the evergreens, 
contrasting with the leafless boughs 
of the oak and beech, could be just 
descried, furnishing the lover with 
some meet simile of love,and deceiving 
the eyes of those willing to be deceived 
with a resemblance to the departed 
summer. The unusual mildness of 
the day seemed to operate genially 
upon the birds — those children 'of 
light and song; and they grouped 
blithely beneath the window and 
round the door, where the hand of 
the kind young spirit of the place had 
so often ministered to their wants. 
Every now and then, too, you might 
hear the shrill glad note of the bl^k- 
bird keeping measure to his swift and 
low flight, and sometimes a vagrant 
hare from the neighbouring preserves 
sauntered fearlessly by the half-shut 
door, secure, from long experience, of 
an asylum in the vicinity of one who 
had drawn from the breast of Nature 
a tenderness and love for all its off- 
spring. 

No. 237. 1 



Her lover sat at Flora's feet ; and, 
looking upward, seemed to seek out 
the fond and melting eyes which, too 
conscious of their secret, turned bash- 
fully from his gaze. He had drawn 
her arm over his shoulder ; and 
clasping that small and snowy hand, 
which, long coveted with a miser's 
desire, was at length won, he pressed 
upon it a thousand kisses — sweeter 
beguilers of time than even words. 
All had been long explained — the 
space between their hearts annihilated 
— doubt, anxiety, misconstruction, 
those clouds of love, had passed away, 
and left not a wreck to obscure its 
heaven. 

" And you will leave us to-morrow 
— ^must it be to-morrow V 

"Ah! Flora, it must; but see, I 
have your lock of hair — ^your beautiful, 
dark hair, to kiss, when I am away 
from you, and I shall have your letters, 
dearest — a letter every day ; and oh ! 
more than all, I shall have the hope, 
the certainty, that when we meet 
again, you will be mine for ever." 

" And I, too, must, by seeing it in 
your hand-writing learn to reconcile 
myself to your new name. Ah ! I wish 
you had been still Clarence — only 
Clai-ence. Wealth, rank, power— what 
are all these but rivals to poor Flora 1 " 

Lady Flora sighed, and the next 
moment blushed ; and, what with the 
sigh and the blush, Clarence's lip 
wandered from the hand to the cheek, 
and thence to a mouth on which the 
west ^vind seemed to have left the 
sweets of a thousand summers. 
19 
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CHA*ER LXXXIV. 

A Hounsditch man, one of the devil's near kinsmen— a broker. 

Every Man in hit Humour. 

We have here discovered' the most dangerous piece of lechery that ever was known in 
the commonwealth. — Much Ado about Nothing* 



It was an evening of mingled rain 
and wind, the hour about nine, when 
Mr. Morris Brown, under the shelter 
of that admirable umbrella of sea- 
green silk, to which we have before 
had the honour to summon the atten- 
tion of our readers, was, after a day 
of business, plodding homeward his 
weary way. The obscure streets 
through which his course was bent 
were at no time very thickly thronged, 
and at the present hour the incle- 
mency of the night rendered them 
utterly deserted. It is true that now 
and then a solitary ifemale, holding 
up, with one hand, garments already 
piteously bedraggled, and with the 
other thrusting her umbrella in the 
very teeth of the hostile winds, might 
be seen crossing the intersected 
streets, and vanishing amid the sub- 
terranean recesses of some kitchen 
area, or tramping onward amidst the 
mazes of the metropolitan labyrinth, 
till, Uke the cuckoo, " heard," but no 
longer "seen," the echo of her re- 
treating pattens made a dying music 
to the reluctant ear; or indeed, at 
intervals of unfrequent occurrence, a 
hackney vehicle jolted, rumbling, 
bumping over the uneven stones, as 
if groaning forth its gratitude to the 
elements for which it was indebted 
for its fare. Sometimes also a chival- 
rous gallant of the feline species 
ventured its delicate paws upon the 
streaming pavement, and shook, with 
a small but dismal cry, the rain-drops 



from' the pyramidal roo& of its t^ider 
ears. 

But, save these occasional infringe- 
ments on its empire, solitude, dark, 
comfortless,and unrelieved, fell around 
the creaking footsteps of Mr. Morris 
Brown. ''I wish," soliloquised the 
worthy broker, " that I had been able 
advantageously to dispose of this 
cursed umbrella of the late Lady 
Waddilove ; it is very little calculated 
for any but a single lady of slender 
shape, and though it certainly keeps 
the rain off my hat, it only sends it 
with a double dripping upon my 
shoulders. Pish, deuce take the 
lunbrella, I shall catch my death of 
cold." 

These complaints of an affliction 
that was assuredly sufficient to irritate 
the naturally sweet temper of Mr. 
Brown, only ceased, as that industrious 
personage paused at the comer of the 
street, for the purpose of selecting the 
dryest part through which to effect 
the miserable act of crossing to the 
opposite side. Occupied in stretching 
his neck over the kennel, in order to 
take the fullest survey of its topo- 
graphy which the scanty and agitated 
lamps would allow, the unhappy 
wanderer, lowering his umbrella, 
suffered a cross and violent goat of 
wind to rush, as if on purpose, against 
the interior. The rapidity with whidi 
this was done, and the sudden impetus* 
which gave to the inflated silk the 
force of a balloon^ happening to occur 
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exactly at the moment Mr. Brown 
was stooping with such wistful anxiety 
oyer the pavement, that geaUemwD^ 
to his inexpressive dismay, was abso- 
lutely lifted, as it were, f5w)m his 
present footing, and immersed in a 
running rivulet of liquid mire, which 
flowed immediately below the pave- 
ment. Nor was this all — for the 
wind, finding itself somewhat impri- 
soned in the narrow receptacle it 
had thus abruptly entered, made so 
strenuous an exertion to extricate 
itaelf, that it turned Lady Waddilove's 
memorable relic utterly inside out; 
80 that when Mr. Brown, aghast at 
the calamity of his immersion, lifted 
his eyes to heaven, with a devotion 
that had in it more of expostulation 
than submission, he beheld, by the 
melancholy lamps, the apparition of 
his umbrella, the exact opposite to its 
legitimate conformation, and seeming, 
with its lengthy stick, and inverted 
summit, the actual and absolute 
resemblance of a gigantic wine-glass. 

" Now," said Mr. Brown, with that 
ironical bitterness so common to 
intense despair, " now, that's what I 
call pleasant." 

As if the elements were glided and 
set on by all the departed souls of 
those whom Mr. Brown had, at any 
time, oyer-reaohed in his profession, 
scarcely had the afflicted broker 
uttered this brief sentence, before a 
discharge of rain, tenfold more heavy 
than any which had yet fallen, tumbled 
down in literal torrents upon the 
defenceless head of the itinerant. 

" This won't do," said Mr. Brown, 
plucking up courage, and splashing 
out of the little rivulet, once more 
into terra firma, ** this won't do — I 
must find a shelter somewhere. — 
Dear, dear, how the wet runs down 
me. I am for all the world like the 
famous dripping well in Derbyshire. 
What a beast of an umbrella ! — I'll 
never buy one again of an old lady — 
hang me if I do." 



As the miserable Morris uttered 
these sentences, which gushed out, 
one by one, in a broken stream of 
complaint, he looked round and 
round — before — behind — beside — for 
some temporary protection or retreat. 
In vain — the uncertainty of the light 
only allowed him to discover houses, 
in which no portico extended its 
friendly shelter, and where even the 
doors seemed divested of the narrow 
ledge wherewith they are, in more 
civilised quarters, ordinarily crowned. 
"I shall certainly have the rheu- 
matism all this winter," said Mr. 
Brown, hurrying onward as fast as he 
was able. Just then, glancing despe- 
rately down a narrow lane, whieh 
crossed his path, he perceived the 
scaffolding of a house, in which repair 
or alteration had been at work. A 
ray of hope flashed across him ; he 
redoubled his speed, and, entering 
the welcome haven, found himself 
entirely protected from the storm. 
The extent of scaffolding was, indeed, 
rather considerable ; and, though the 
extreme narrowness of the lane, and 
the increasing gloom of the night, 
left Mr. BroMrn in almost total dark- 
ness, so that he could not perceive 
the exact peculiarities of his situation, 
yet he was perfectly satisfied with the 
shelter he had obtained; and after 
shaking the rain from his hat — 
squeezing his coat sleeves and lappets, 
satisfying himself that it was only 
about the shoulders that he was 
thoroughly wetted, and thrusting 
two pocket-handkerchiefs between his 
shirt and his skin, as preventives to 
the dreaded rheumatism, Mr. Brown 

I leant luxuriously back against the 

I wall in the farthest comer of his 
retreat, and busied himself with 
endeavouring to restore his insulted 
umbrella to its original utility of shape. 

I Our wanderer had been about three 
minutes in this situation, when he 
heard the voices of two men, who 

I were hastening along the lane. 
u 2 
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" But do stop," said one ; and 
these were the first words distinctly 
audible to the ear of Mr. Brown — 
''do stop, the rain can't last much 
longer, and we have a long way yet 
to go." 

" No, no," said the other, in a voice 
more imperious than the first, which 
was evidently plebeian, and somewhat 
foreign in its tone, " no, we have no 
time. What signify the inclemencies 
of weather to men feeding upon an 
inward and burning thought, and 
made, by the workings of the mind, 
almost callous to the contingencies of 
the frame V 

" Nay,my very good friend," said the 
first speaker with positive, though not 
disrespectful, earnestness, " that may 
be all very fine for you, who have a 
constitution like a horse ; but I am 
quite a — what call you it — ^an invalid 
— eh ! and have a devilish cough ever 
since I have been in this d — d country 
— ^beg your pardon, no offence to it 
— so I shall just step under cover of 
this scaffolding for a few minutes, and 
if you like the rain so much, my very 
good friend, why there is plenty of 
room in the lane too — (ugh — ^ugh — 
ugh) to enjoy it." 

As the speaker ended, the dim 
light, just faintly glimmering at the 
entrance of the friendly shelter, was 
obscured by his shadow, and, pre- 
sently afterwards, his companion 
joining him, said — 

" Well, if it must be so ; but how 
can you be fit to brave all the perils 
of our scheme, when you shrink, like 
a palsied crone, from the sprinkling 
of a few water-drops 1 " 

" A few water-rfrop«, my very good 
friend," answered the other, *'a few 
— ^what call you them — ^ay — water- 
falls rather — (ugh — ugh) ; but let me 
tell you, my brother citizen, that a 
bian may not like to get his skin 
wet with water, and would yet thrust 
his arm up to the very elbow in blood ! 
—(ugh— ugh.)" 



" The devil !" mentally ejaculated 
Mr. Brown, who at the word " scheme," 
had advanced one step from his retreiU., 
but who now, at the last words of the 
intruder, drew back as gently as a 
snail into his shell; and although 
his person was far too much enveloped 
in shade to run the least chance of 
detection, yet the honest broker began 
to feel a little tremor vibrate along 
the chords of his thrilling frame, and 
a new anathema against the &tal 
umbrella rise to his lips. 

*' Ah !" quoth the second, " I trust 
that it may be so ; but to return to 
our project — are you quite sure that 
these two identical ministers are in 
the regular habit of walking home- 
ward from that parliament which 
their despotism has so degraded I " 

"Sure — ay, that I am; Davidson 
swears to it ! " 

" And you are also sure of their 
persons, so that, even in the dusk, 
you can recognise them] for, you 
know, I have never seen them." 

" Sure as five-pence !" returned the 
first speaker, to whose minds the lives 
of the persons referred to were of con- 
siderable less value than the sum ele- 
gantly specified in his metaphorical 
reply. 

" Then," said the other, with a deep, 
stem determination of tone — " then 
shall this hand, by which one of the 
proudest of our oppressors has already 
fallen, be made a still worthier instru- 
ment of the wrath of Heaven ! " 

"You are a d— d pretty shot, I 
believe," quoth the first speaker, as 
indifferently as if he were praising 
the address of a Norfolk squire. 

" Never yet did my eye misg^de 
me, or my aim swerve a hair's breadth 
from its target ! I thought once, when 
I learnt the art as a boy, that in battle, 
rather than in the execution of a 
single criminal, that skill would avail 
me." 

"Well, we shall have a glorious 
opportunity to-morrow night?" an- 
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swered the first speaker ; " that is, if 
it does not rain so infernally as it 
does this night : but we shall have a 
watch of many hours, I dare say." 

" That matters but little " replied 
the other conspirator ; " nor even if, 
night after night, the same vigil is 
renewed and baffled, so that it bring 
its reward at last." 

" Right," quoth the first ; « I long 
to be at it ! — ugh I ugh ! — ^what a 
confounded cough I have : it will be 
my death soon, I'm thinking." 

"If so," said the other, with a 
solemnity which seemed ludicrously 
horrible, from the strange contrast 
of the words and object — **die at 
least with the sanctity of a brave and 
noble deed upon your conscience and 
your name ! " 

** Ugh ! ugh ! — I am but a man of 
colour, but I am a patriot, for all that, 
my good friend ! See, the violence of 
the rain has ceased; we will proceed :" 
and with these words the worthy pair 
left the place to darkness and Mr. 
Brown. 



" 0, Lord !" said the latter stepping 
forth, and throwing, as it were, in that 
exclamation, a whole weight of sufib- 
cating emotion firom his chest — " what 
bloody miscreants ! Murder his Ma- 
jesty's ministers! — 'shoot them like 
pigeons!* — 'd — d pretty shot !' indeed. 
Lord ! what would the late Lady 
Waddilove, who always hated even 
the Whigs so cordially, say, if she 
were alive! But how providential 
that I should have been here; who 
knows but I may save the lives of the 
whole administration, and get a pen- 
sion, or a little place in the post-, 
office ! I'll go to the prime minister 
directly— this very minute ! Pish ! 
i'n't you right now, you cursed thing ?'* 
upbraiding the umbrella, which, half- 
right and half-wrong, seemed endued 
with an instinctive obstinacy for the 
sole purpose of tormenting its owner. 

However, losing this petty afiliction 
in the greatness of his present deter- 
mination, Mr. Brown issued out of his 
lair, and hastened to put his benevo- 
lent and lo^'ul intentions into effect. 
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CHAPTER LXXXV. 



When laurelled ruffians die, the Heaven and Earth, 
And the deep Air give warning. Shall the good 
Perish and not a sign !— Anon. 



It was the eyening after the event 
recorded in our last chapter : all was 
hushed and dark in the room where 
Mordaunt sat alone, the low and 
falling embers burnt dull in the grate, 
and through the unclosed windows the 
high stars rode pale and wan in their 
career. The room, situated at the 
back of the house, looked over a small 
garden, where the sickly and hoar 
shrubs, overshadowed by a few wintry 
poplars and grim firs, saddened in the 
dense atmosphere of fog and smoke, 
which broods over our island city. 
An air of gloom hung comfortless and 
chilling over the whole scene exter- 
nally and within. The room itself 
was large and old, and its far extre- 
mities, mantled as they were with 
dusk and shadow, impressed upon the 
mind that involuntary and vague sen- 
sation, not altogether unmixed with 
awe, which the eye, resting upon a 
view that it can but dimly and con- 
fusedly define, so frequently commu- 
nicates to the heart. There was a 
strange oppression at Mordaunt's 
breast, with which he in vain endea- 
voured to contend. Ever and anon, 
an icy but passing chill, like the 
shivers of a fever, shot through 'his 
veins, and a wild and unearthly and 
objectless awe stirred through his hair, 
and his eyes filled with a glassy and 
cold dew, and sought, as by a self- 
impulse, the shadowy and unpene- 
trated places around, which momently 
grew darker and darker. Little ad- 
dicted by his peculiar habits to an 



over-indulgence of the imagination, 
and still less accustomed to those 
absolute conquests of the physical 
frame over the mental, which seem 
the usual sources of that feeling we 
call presentiment, Mordaunt rose, 
and walking to and fro along the 
room, endeavoured by the exercise to 
restore to his veins their wonted and 
healthful circulation. It was past the 
hour in which his daughter retired to 
rest; but he was often accustomed 
to steal up to her chamber, and watch 
her in her young slumbers ; and he 
felt this night a more than usual 
desire to perform that office of love : 
so he left the room and ascended the 
stairs. It was a laige old house that 
he tenanted. The staircase was broad, 
and lighted from above by a glass 
dome ; and as he slowly ascended, and 
the stars gleamed down still and 
ghastly upon his steps, he &ncied 
— ^but he knew not why — that there 
was an omen in their gleam. He 
entered the young Isabel's chamber ; 
there was a light burning within ; he 
stole to her bed, and putting aside 
the curtain, felt, as he looked upon 
her peaceful and pure beauty, a cheer- 
ing warmth gather round Ms heart 
How lovely is the sleep of childhood ! 
What worlds of sweet, yet not utterly 
sweet, associations, does it not mingle 
with the envy of our gaze f What 
thoughts, and hopes, and cares, and 
forebodings does it not excite ! There 
lie in that yet ungrieved and unsullied 
heart what unnumbered sources of 
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emotion! what deep fountains of 
passion and woe! Alas! whatever 
be its earlier triumphs, the yictim 
must fall at last ! As the hart which 
the jackals pursue^ the moment its 
race is begun, the human prey is fore- 
doomed for destruction, not by the 
single sorrow, but the thousand cares ; 
it may baffle one race of pursuers, but 
a new succeeds ; as &st as some drop 
off exhausted, others spring up to 
renew [and to perpetuate the chace; 
and the fated, though flying victim, 
never escapes— but in death. There 
was a faint smUe upon his daughter's 
lip, as Mordaunt bent down to kiss it ; 
the dark lash rested on the snowy 
lid — ah, that tears had no well beneath 
its sQi^Mse! — and her breath stole 
from her rich lips with so regular and 
calm a motion, that like the ** forest 
leaves," it "seemed stirred with 
prayer!"* One arm lay over the 
coverlid, the other pillowed her head, 
in the unrivalled grace of inftincy. 

Mordaunt stooped once more, for 
his heart filled as he gazed upon his 
child, to kiss her cheek again, and to 
mingle a blessing with the kiss. When 
he rose — upon that fiiir smooth face 
there was one bright and glistening 
drop; and Isabel stirred in sleep, 
and, as if suddenly vexed by some 
painful dream, she sighed deeply as 
she stirred. It was the last time that 
the cheek of the young and predes- 
tined orphan was ever pressed by a 
father^s kiss, or moistened by a father's 
tear ! He left the room silently ,* no 
sooner ktid he left it, ^an, as if without 
the precincts of some charmed and 
preserving circle, the chill and pre- 
sentiment at his heart returned. There 
is a feeling which perhaps all have in 
a momentary hypochondria felt at 
times ; it is a strong and shuddering 
impression which Coleridge has em- 
bodied in his own dark and super- 



* And yet the furest leaves seemed stirred 
with preyer.—BvitoN. 



natural verse, that something not of 
earth is behind us — that if we turned 
our gaze backward we should behold 
that which would make the heart as 
a bolt of ice, and the eye shrivel and 
parch within its socket. And so 
intense is the fancy that, when we 
turn, and all is void, from that very 
void we could shape a spectre, as 
fearful as the image our terror had 
foredrawn ! Somewhat such feeling 
had Mordaunt now, as his steps 
sounded hollow and echoless on the 
stairs, and the stars filled the air 
around him with their shadowy and 
solemn presence. Breaking by a 
violent effort from a spell of which he 
felt that a frame somewhat overtasked 
of late was the real enchanter, he 
turned once more into the room which 
he had left to visit Isabel. He had 
pledged his personal attendance at an 
important motion in the House of 
Commons for that night, and some 
political papers were left upon his 
table, which he had promised to give 
to one of the members of his party. 
He entered the room, purposing to 
stay only a minute ; an hour passed 
before he left it ; and his servant after- 
wards observed that, on giving him 
some'orders as he passed through the 
hall to the carriage, his cheek was as 
white as marble, and that his step, 
usually BO haughty and firm, reeled 
and trembled, like a Minting man's. 
Dark and inexplicable Fate ! weaver 
of wild contrasts, demon of this hoary 
and old world, that movest through 
it, as a spirit moveth over the waters, 
filling the depths of things with a 
solemn mystery and an everlasting 
change! thou sweepestoverour graves, 
and Joy is bom from the ashes : thou 
sweepest over Joy, and lo, it is a 
I grave ! Engine and tool of the 
I Almighty, whose years cannot fade, 
I thou changest the earth as a garment, 
' and as a vesture it is changed ; thou 
I makest it one vast sepulchre and 
I womb united, swallowing and creating 
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life ! and reproducing, over and over, 
from age to age, from the birth of 
creation to the creation's doom, the 
same dust and atoms which were our 



fathers, and which are the sole heir- 
looms that through countless gene- 
rations they bequeath and perpetuate 
to their sons. . . . 



CHAPTER LXXXVI. 



Methinks, before the issue of our fate, 
A spirit moves within us, and impels 
The passion of a prophet to our lips.— Anon. 

O vitae philosophia dux, virtutis indagatrix ! — Cic* 



Upon leaving the House of Commons, 
Mordaunt was accosted by Lord Uls- 
water, who had just taken his seat in 
the Upper House. Whatever abstrac- 
tion or whatever weakness Mordaunt 
might have manifested before he had 
left his home, he had now entirely 
conquered both ; and it was with his 
usual collected address that he replied 
to Lord Ulswater's salutations, and 
congratulated him on his change of 
name, and accession of honours. 

It was a night of uncommon calm 
and beauty ; and, although the moon 
was not visible, the frosty and clear 
sky, " clad in the lustre of its thousand 
stars," t seemed scarcely to mourn 
either the hallowing lights or the 
breathing poesy of her presence ; and, 
when Lord Ulswater proposed that 
Mordaunt should dismiss his carriage, 
and that they should walk home, 
Algernon consented not unwillingly 
to the proposal. He felt, indeed, an 
unwonted relief in companionship; 
and the still air, and the deep heavens, 
seemed to woo him from more un- 
welcome thoughts, as with a softening 
and a sister's love. 

" Let us, before we return home," 
said Lord Ulswater, " stroll for a few 



* O riiilosophy, conductress of life- 
searcher after virtue I 
t Marlow. 



moments, towards the bridge ; I love 
looking at the river on a night like 
this." 

Whoever inquires into human cir- 
cumstances will be struck to find how 
invariably a latent current of fatality 
appeal's to pervade them. It is the 
tura of the atom in the scale which 
makes our safety, or our peril ; our 
glory, or our shame ; raises us to the 
throne or sinks us to the grave. A 
secret voice at Mordaunt's heart 
prompted him to dissent from this 
proposal, trifling as it seemed, and 
welcome as it was to his present and 
peculiar mood : he resisted the voice 
— the moment passed away, and the 
last seal was set upon his doom — they 
moved onward towards the bridge. 
At first, both were silent, for Lord 
Ulswater used the ordinary privil^^ 
of a lover, and was absent and absorbed, 
and his companion was never the first 
to break a taciturnity natural to his 
habits. At last Lord Ulswater said, 
"I rejoice that you are now in the 
sphere of action most likely to display 
your talents — yon have not spoken 
yet, I think ; indeed, there has been 
no fitting opportunity, but you will 
soon, I trust." 

" I know not," said Mordaunt, with 
a melancholy smile, "whether yon 
judge rightly in thinking the sphere 
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of political exertion one the most 
calculated for me : but I feel at my 
heart a foreboding that my planet is 
not fated to shine in any earthly 
sphere. Sorrow and misfortune have 
dimmed it in its birth, and now it is 
waning towards its decline." 

"Its decline!" repeated his com- 
panion — "no, rather its meridian. 
You are in the vigour of your years, 
the noon of your prosperity, the 
height of your intellect and know- 
ledge ; you require only an effort to 
add to these blessings the most lasting 
of all— Fame!" 

"Well," said Mordaunt, and a 
momentary light flashed over his 
countenance, " the effort will be made. 
I do not pretend not to have felt 
ambition. Ko man should make it 
his boast, for it often gives to our 
frail and earth-bound virtue both its 
weapon and its wings ; but when the 
soil is exhausted, its produce fails; 
and when we have forced our hearts 
to too great an abundance, whether 
it be of flowers that perish, or of grain 
that endures, the seeds of after hope 
bring forth but a languid and scanty 
harvest. My earliest idol was ambi- 
tion ; but then came others, love and 
knowledge, and afterwards the desire 
to bless. That desire you may term 
ambition ; but we will suppose them 
separate passions ; for by the latter I 
would signify the thirst for glory, 
either in evil or in good; and the 
former teaches us, though by little 
and little, to gain its object, no less 
in secrecy than for applause; and 
Wisdom, which opens to us a world, 
vast, but hidden from the crowd, 
establishes also over that world an 
arbiter of its own, so that its disciples 
grow proud, and communing with 
their own hearts, care for no louder 
judgment than the still voice within. 
It is thus that indifference, not to the 
welfare, but to the report, of others 
grows over us; and often, while we 
are the most ardent in their cause. 



we are the least anxious for their 
esteem." 

" And yet," said Lord Ulswater, " I 
have thought the passion for esteem 
is the best guarantee for deserving it." 

"Nor without justice — other pas- 
sions may supply its place, and 
produce the same effects ; but the love 
of true glory is the most legitimate 
agent of extensive good, and you do 
right to worship and enshrine it. For 
me it is dead : it survived — ay, the 
truth shall out ! — poverty, want, dis- 
appointment, baffled aspirations — all, 
all, but the deadness, the lethargy of 
regret: when no one was left upon 
this altered earth to animate its 
•efforts, to smile upon its success, then 
the last spark quivered and died; — 
and^and — but forgive me— on this 
subject I am not often wont to wander. 
I would say that ambition is for me 
no more — not so are its effects ; but 
the hope of serving that race whom I 
have loved as brothers, but who have 
never known me — ^who, by the exterior 
(and here something bitter mingled 
with his voice), pass sentence on the 
heart — ^in whose eyes I am only the 
cold, the wayward, the haughty, the 
morose — the hope of serving them is 
to me, now, a far stronger passion 
than ambition was heretofore; and, 
whatever for that end the love of fame 
would have dictated, the love of man- 
kind will teach me still more ardently 
to perform." 

They were now upon the bridge : — 
Pausing, they leant over, and looked 
along the scene before them. Dark 
and hushed, the river flowed sullenly 
on, save where the reflected stars 
made a tremulous and broken beam 
on the black surface of the water, or 
the lights of the vast City which lay 
in shadow on its banks, scattered, at 
capricious intervals, a pale but un- 
piercing wanness, rather than lustre, 
along the tide; or, save where the 
stillness was occasionally broken by 
the faint oar of the boatman, or the 
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call of his rude voice, mellowed almost 
into music by distance and the 
element. 

But behind them as they leant, 
the feet of passengers, on the great 
thoroughfare, passed not oft — but 
quick; and that sound, the c<Hnmonest 
of earth's, made rarer and rarer by 
the advancing night, contrasted, 
rather than destroyed, the quiet of 
the heaven, and the solemnity of the 
ulent stars. 

"It is an old, but a just, com- 
parison," said Mordaunt's companion, 
"which has likened life to a river 
such as we now survey, gliding alter- 
nately in light or in darkness, in 
sunshine or in storm, to that great 
ocean in which all waters meet." 

" If," said Algernon, with his usual 
thoughtful and pensive smUe, "we 
may be allowed to vary that simile, 
I would, separating the universal and 
eternal course of Destiny from the 
fleeting generations of human life, 
compare the river before us to that 
course, and not U^ but the city scat- 
tered on its banks, to the varieties 
and mutability of life. There (in the 
latter) crowded together in the great 
chaos of social union, we herd in the 
night of ages, flinging the little lustre 
of our dim lights over the sullen tide 
which rolls beside us — seeing the 
tremulous ray glitter on the surface, 
only to show us how profound is the 
gloom which it cannot break, and the 
depths which it is too fednt to pierce. 
There Crime stalks, and Woe hushes 
her moan, and Poverty couches, and 
Wealth riots — and Death, in all and 
each, is at his silent work. But the 
stream of Fate, unconscious of our 
changes and decay, glides on to its 
engulphing bourne ; and, while it 
mirrors the funtest smile or the 
lightest frown of Heaven, beholds, 
without a change upon its surfiwe, 
the generations of earth perish, and 
be renewed, along its banks ! " 
There was a pause: and by an 



involuntary and natural impulse, they 
turned from the waves beneath, to 
the heaven, which, in its breathing 
contrast, spread all eloquently, yet 
hushed, above. They looked upon 
the living and intense stars, and felt 
palpably at their hearts that spell — 
wild, but mute— which nothing on or 
of earth can inspire; that pining of 
the imprisoned soul, that longing 
after the immortality on high, which 
is perhaps no imaginary type of the 
immortality ourselves are heirs too. ~" 

"It is on such nights as these," 
said Mordaunt, who first broke the 
silence, but with a low and soft voice, 
" that we are tempted to believe that 
in Plato's divine fancy there is as 
divine a truth — ^that 'our souls are 
indeed of the same essence as the stars,' 
and that the mysterious yearning, 
the impatient wish which swells and 
soars within us to mingle with their 
glory, is but the instinctive and 
natural longing to re-unite the divided 
portion of an immortal spirit, stored 
in these cells of clay, with the original 
lustre of the heavenly and burning 
wTwle!" 

"And hevux then," said his com- 
panion, pursuing the idea, "might 
we also believe in that wondrous and 
wild influence which the stars have 
been &bled to 'exercise over our fotc ; 
hence might we shape a visionaiy 
clue to their imagined power over 
our birth, our destinies, and our 
death." 

" Perhaps," rgoined Mordaunt, and 
Lord Ulswater has since said that his 
countenance, as he spoke, wore an 
awfiil and strange aspect, which lived 
long and long afterwards in the 
memory of his companion, " perhaps 
they are tokens and signs between 
the soul and 'the things of Heaven 
which do not wholly shame the 
doctrine of him * fi^m whose bright 



* Socrates, who taught the belief in 
omens. 
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wells Plato drew (while he coloured 
with his own gorgeous errors) the 
waters of his ' sublime lore." As 
Mordaunt thus spoke, his voice 
changed: he paused abruptly, and, 
pointing to a distant quarter of the 
heavens, said, 

" Look yonder ; do you see, in the 
iar horizon, one large and solitary 
star, that, at this very moment, seems 
to wax pale and paler, as my hand 
points to it ]" 

*'I see it— it shrinks and soars, 
while we gaze into the farther depths 
of heaven, as if it were seeking to 
rise to some higher orbit." 

"And do you see," rejoined Mor- 
daunt, "yon fleecy, but dusk cloud, 
which sweeps slowly along the sky 
towards it? What shape does that 
cloud wear to your eyes ] " 

" It seems to me," answered Lord 
Ulswater, ''to assume the exact 
semblance of a funeral procession — 
the human shape appears to me as 
distinctly moulded in the thin vapours 
as in ourselves; nor would it per- 
haps ask too great indulgence from 
our fancy, to image amongst the 
darker forms in the centre of the 
cloud one bearing the very appearance 
of a Her — the plume, and the capa- 
rison, and the steeds, and the 
mourners ! Still, as I look, the like- 
ness seems to me to increase ! " 

*' Strange," said Mordaunt musingly, 
** how strange is this thing which we 
dJl the mind ! Strange that the 
dreams and superstitions of childhood 
should cling to it with so inseparable 
and fond a strength ! I remember, 
years since, that I was affected even 
as I am now, to a degree which wiser 
men might shrink to confess, upon 
gazing on a cloud exactly similar to 
that which at this instant we behold. 
But see — that cloud has passed over 
the star ; and now, as it roUs away, 
look, the star itself has vanished into 
the heavens." 

" But I fear," answered Lord Uls- 



water, with a slight smile, "that we 
can deduce no omen either from the 
cloud or the star : would, indeed, that 
Nature were more visibly knit with 
our individual existence ! Would 
that in the heavens there were a 
book, and in the waves a voice, and 
on the earth a token of the mysteries 
and enigmas of our fate ! " 

"And yet," said Mordaunt, slowly, 
as his mind gradually rose from its 
dream-like oppression to its wonted 
and healthful tone, " yet, in truth, we 
want neither sign nor omen from 
other worlds to teach us all that it is 
the end of existence to fulfil in this ; 
and that seems to me a far less exalted 
wisdom which enables us to solve the 
riddles, than that which elevates us 
above the chcmces, of the future." 

" But can we be placed above those 
chances — can we become independent 
of that fate to which the ancients 
taught that even their deities were 
submitted r 

" Let us not so wrong the ancients," 
answered Mordaunt; "their poets 
taught it, not their philosophers. 
Would not virtue be a dream, a 
mockery indeed, if it were, like the 
herb of the field, a thing of blight 
and change, of withering and renewal, 
a minion of the sunbeam and the 
cloud? Shall calamity deject iti 
Shall prosperity pollute] then let it 
not be the object of our aspiration, 
but the byword of our contempt. 
No: let us rather believe, with the 
great of old, that when it is based on 
wisdom, it is throned above change 
and chance ! throned above the things 
of a petty and sordid world ! throned 
above the Olympus of the heathen ! 
throned above the Stars which fade, 
and the Moon which waneth in her 
course ! Shall toe believe less of the 
divinity of Virtue than an Athenian 
Sagel Shall t/^e, to whose eyes have 
been revealed without a cloud, the 
blaze and the glory of Heaven, make 
Virtue a slave to those chains of earth 
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which the Pagan subjected to her 
feet ? But if by A^ we can trample on 
the ills of life, are we not, a hundred- 
fold more, by her, the vanquishers of 
death ? All creation lies before us ; 
shall we cling to a grain of dust ? All 
immortality is our heritage : shall we 
gasp and sicken for a moment's 
breath? What if we perish within 
an hour 1— what if ah*eady the black 
cloud lowers over us — what if from 
our hopes and projects, and the fresh 
woven ties which we have knit around 
our life, we are abruptly torn, shall 
we be the creatures or the conquerors 
of fate ? Shall we be the exiled from 
a home, or the escaped from a dun- 
geon ? Are we not as birds which 
look into the Great Air only through 
a barred cage 1 Shall we shrink and 
mourn when the cage is shattered, 
and all space spreads around us — our 
element and our empire 1 No; it 
was not for this that, in an elder day. 
Virtue and Valour received but a 



common name ! The soul, into which 
ikat Spirit has breathed its glory, is 
not only above Fate — it profits by her 
assaults ! Attempt to weaken it, and 
you nerve it with a new strength — to 
wound it, and you render it more in- 
vulnerable — to destroy it, and you 
make it immortal ! This, indeed, is 
the Sovereign whose realm every 
calamity increases — the Hero whose 
triumph every invasion augments ! — 
standing on the last sands of life, and 
encircled by the adi^cing waters of 
Darkness and Eternity, it becomes in 
its expiring effort doubly the Victor 
and the King ! " 

Impressed, by the fervour of his 
companion, with a sympathy almost 
approaching to awe, Lord Ulswater 
pressedMordaunt's hand, but offered no 
reply ; and both, excited by the high 
theme of their conversation, and the 
thoughts which it produced, moved 
in silence from their post, and walked 
slowly homeward. 
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CHAPTER LXXXVn. 



Is it possible? 
Is't 60 ? I can no longer what I teould : 
No longer draw back at my liking ! I 
Must do the deed because I thought of it. 

♦ * * * 

What is thy enterprise— thy aim, thy object ? 
Hast honestly confessed it to thyself ? ^ 

♦ * ♦ ♦ 

O bloody, frightful deed .' 

♦ ♦ * * 
Was that my purpose when we parted ? 

O God of Justice !~CoLBRiDOB'8 Wallenttein. 



We need scarcely say that one of the 
persons overheard by Mr. Brown was 
Wolfe, and the peculiar tone of orato- 
rical exaggeration, characteristic of 
the man, has already informed the 
reader with which of the two he is 
identified. 

On the evening after the conver- 
sation — the evening fixed for the 
desperate design on which he had set 
the last hazard of his life — the re- 
publican, parting from the com- 
panions with whom he had passed the 
day, returned homo to compose the 
fever of his excited thoughts, and 
have a brief hour of solitary medita- 
tion, previous to the committal of 
that act which he knew must be his 
immediate passport to the gaol and the 
gibbet. On entering his squalid and 
miserable home, the woman of the 
house, a blear-eyed and filthy hag, 
who was holding to her withered 
breast an infant, which, even in suck- 
ing the stream that nourished its 
tainted existence, betrayed upon its 
haggard countenance the polluted 
nature of the mother's milk, from 
which it drew at once the support of 
life and the seeds of death — this 
woman, meeting him in the narrow 
passage, arrested his steps, to acquaint 
him that a gentleman had that day 



called upon him, and left a letter in 
his room, with strict charge of care 
and speed in its delivery. The visitor 
had not, however, commimicated his 
name, though the curiosity excited by 
his mien and dress had prompted the 
crone particularly to demand it. 

Little affected by this incident, 
which to the hostess seemed no un- 
important event, Wolfe pushed the 
woman aside, with an impatient 
gesture, and, scarcely conscious of the 
abuse which followed this motion, 
hastened up the sordid stairs to his 
apartment. He sate himself down 
upon the foot of his bed, and, cover- 
ing his face with his hands, surren- 
dered his mind to the tide of con- 
tending emotions which rushed 
upon it. 

What was he about to commit] 
Murder I — murder in its coldest and 
most premeditated guise ! " No 1 " 
cried he aloud, starting from the bed, 
and dashing his clenched hand 
violently against his brow — " no — no 
— ^no I it is not murder, it is justice I 
Did not they, the hirelings of Op- 
pression, ride over their crushed and 
shrieking countrymen, with drawn 
blades and murtherous hands 1 Was 
I not among them at the hour ? Did 
I not with these eyes see the sword 
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uplifted, and the smitcr strike 1 Were 
not my ears filled with the groans of 
their victims and the savage yells of 
the trampling dastards ! — ^yells which 
rung in triumph over women and 
babes and weaponless meni And 
shall there be no vengeance 1 Yes, it 
shall fall, not upon the tools, but the 
master — ^not upon the slaves, but the 
despot! • Yet," said he, suddenly 
pausing, as his voice sank into a 
whisper, ''assassination!— in another 
hour, perhaps — ^a deed irrevocable — a 
seal set upon two souls — the victim's 
and the judge's ! Fetters and the 
felon's cord before me ! — ^the shouting 
mob — the stigma! — no, no, it will 
710^ be the stigma; the gratitude, 
rather, of future times, when motives 
will be appreciated and party hushed ! 
Have I not wrestled with wrong from 
my birth 1 — ^have I not rejected all 
offers from the men of an impious 
power? — ^have I made a moment's 
truce with the poor man's foe ? — have 
I not thrice purchased free principles 
with an imprisoned frame ! — have I 
not bartered my substance, and my 
hopes, and the pleasures of this world 
for my unmoving, unswerving faith 
in the Great Cause ? — am I not about 
to crown all by one blow — one 
lightning blow, destroying at once 
myself and a criminal too mighty for 
the law! — and shall not history do 
justice to this devotedness — this 
absence from all self, hereafter — and 
admire, even if it condemn ? " 

Buoying himself with these reflec- 
tions, and exciting the jaded current 
of his designs once more into an un- 
natural impetus, the unhappy man 
ceased, and paced with rapid steps the 
narrow limits of his chamber ; his eye 
fell upon something bright, which glit- 
tered amidst the darkening shadows 
of the evening. At that sight his 
heart stood still for a moment ; it was 
the weapon of intended death: he 
took it up, and as he surveyed the 
shining barrel, and felt the lock, a 



more settled sternness gathered at 
once over his fierce features and stub- 
bom heart. The pistol had been 
bought and prepared for the purpose 
with the utmost nicety, not only for 
use but show ; nor is it unfrequent to 
find in such instances of premeditated 
ferocity in design, a fearful kind of 
coxcombry lavished upon the means. 

Striking a light, Wolfe re-seated 
himself deliberately, and began, with 
the utmost care, to load the pistol ; 
that scene would not have been an 
unworthy sketch for those painters 
who possess the power of gn^ving to 
the low a force almost approaching to 
grandeur, and of augmenting the 
terrible by a mixture of the ludicrous ; 
the sordid chamber, the dikmp walls, 
the high window, in which a handful 
of discoloured paper supplied the 
absence of many a pane ; the single 
table of rough oak, the rush-bottomed 
and broken chair, the hearth uncon- 
scious of a fire, over which a mean 
bust of Milton held its tutelary sway 
— while the dull rushlight streamed 
dimly upon the swarthy and strong 
countenance of Wolfe, intent upon hhi 
work-*a countenance in which the 
deliberate calmness that had sue* 
ceeded the late struggle of feeling 
had in it a mingled power of energy 
and haggardness of languor, the one 
of the desperate design, the other of 
the exhausted body, while in the knit 
brow, and the iron lines, and even in 
the settled ferocity of expression, 
there was yet something above the 
stamp of the vulgar rufllan — some- 
thing eloquent of the motive no less 
than the deed, and significant of that 
not ignoble perversity of mind which 
diminished the guilt, yet increased 
the dreadness of the meditated crime, 
by mocking it with the name of 
virtue. 

As he had finished his task, and, 
hiding the pistol in his person, waited 
for the hour in which his accomplice 
was to summon him to the fatal deed. 
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he perceived, close by him on the 
table, the letter which the woman had 
spoken of, and which, till then, he 
had, in the excitement of his mind, 
utterly forgotten. He opened it me- 
chanically — ^an incloBure fell to the 
ground. He picked it up— it was a 
bank>note of considerable amount. 
The lines in the letter were few, 
anonymous, and written in a hand 
evidently disguised. They were cal- 
culated peculiarly to touch the repub- 
lican, and reconcile him to the gift 
In them the writer professed to be 
actuated by [no other feeling than 
admiration for the unbending inte- 
grity which had characterised Wolfe's 
life, and the desire that sincerity in 
any principles, however they might 
differ from his own, should not be 
rewarded only with indigence and 
ruin. 

It is impossible to tell how for, in 
Wolfe's mind, his own desperate for- 
tunes might, insensibly, have mingled 
with the motives which led him to 
his present design : certain it is that, 
wherever the future is hopeless, the 
mind is easily converted from the 
rugged to the criminal ; and equally 
certain it is that we are apt to justify 
to ourselves many offences in a cause 
where we have made great sacrifices : 
and, perhaps, if this unexpected assist- 
ance had come to Wolfe a short time 
before, it might, by softening his 
heart, and reconciling him in some 
measure to fortune, have rendered 
him less susceptible to the fierce voice 
of political hatred and the instigation 
of his associates. Nor can we, who 
are removed from the temptations of 
the poor — ^temptations to which ours 
are as breezes which woo, to storms 
which " tumble towers" — nor can we 
tell how far the acerbity of want, and 
the absence of wholesome sleep, and 
the contempt of the rich, and the 
rankling memory of better fortunes, 
or even the mere fierceness which 
absolute hunger produces in the 



humours and veins of all that hold 
nature's life — nor can we tell how for 
these madden the temper, which is 
but a minion of the body, and plead 
in irresistible excuse for the crimes 
which our wondering virtue — haughty 
because unsolicited — stamps with its 
loftiest reprobation ! 

The cloud fell from Wolfe's brow, 
and his eye gazed, musingly and 
rapt, upon vacancy. Steps were heard 
ascending — ^the voice of a distant clock 
tolled with a distinctness which seemed 
like strokes palpable as well as audible 
to the senses ; and as the door opened, 
and his accomplice entered, Wolfe 
muttered — " Too late — ^too late !" — 
and first crushing the note in his 
hands, then tore it into atoms, with 
a vehemence which astonished his 
companion, who, however, knew not 
its value. 

" Come," said he, stamping his foot 
violently upon the floor, as if to con- 
quer by passion all internal relenting 
— "come, my friend, not another 
moment is to be lost ; let us hasten 
to our holy deed ! ** 

" I trust," said Wolfe's companion, 
when they were in the open street, 
** that we shall not have our trouble 
in vain; it is a brave night fbr it! 
Davidson wanted us to throw grenades 
into the ministers' carriages, as the 
best plan ; and, faith, we can try that 
if all else fails!" 

Wolfe remained silent — indeed he 
scarcely heard his companion ; for a 
sullen indifference to all things around 
him had wrapt his spirit— that singular 
feeling, or rather absence from feeling, 
common to all men, when bound on 
some exciting action, upon which 
their minds are already and wholly 
bent;— which renders them utterly 
without thought, when the superficial 
would imagine they were the most 
iiill of it, and leads them to the 
threshold of that event which had 
before engrossed all their most waking 
and fervid contemplation with a 
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blind and mechanical unconBcious- 
ness, resembling the influence of a 
dream. 

They arrived at the place they had 
selected for their station — sometimes 
walking to and fro, in order to escape 
observation, sometimes hiding behind 
the pillars of a neighbouring house, 
they awaited the coming of their 
victims. The time passed on — ^the 
streets grew more and more empty ; 
and, at last, only the visitation of the 
watchman — or the occasional steps of 
some homeward wanderer, disturbed 
the solitude of their station. 

At last, just after midnight, two 
men were seen approaching towards 
them, linked arm in arm, and walking 
very slowly. 

" Hist — hist," whispered Wolfe's 
comrade — "there they are at last — 
is your pistol cocked ] " 

*' Ay," answered Wolfe, " and yours : 
man — collect yourself — your hand 
shakes." 

" It is with the cold, then," said the 
ruffian, using, unconsciously, a cele- 
brated reply — " Let | us withdraw 
behind the pillar." 

They did so — the figures approached 
them ; the night, though star-lit, was 
not sufficiently clear to give the 
assassins more than the outline of 
their shapes, and the characters of 
their height and air. 

" Which," said Wolfe, in a whisper 
— for, as he had said, he had never 
seen either of his intended victims — 
" which is my prey % " 

" Oh, the nearest to you," said the 
other, with trembling accents ; " you 
know his d — d proud walk, and erect 
head — that is the way he answers the 
people's petitions, I'll be sworn. The 
taller and farther one, who stoops 
more in his gait, is mine." 

The strangers were now at hand. 

" You know you are to fire first, 
Wolfe," whispered the nearer ruffian, 
whose heart had long failed him, and 
who was already meditating escape. > 



"But are you sure — quite sure of 
the identity of our prey?" said Wolfe, 
grasping his pistol. 

"Yes, yes," said the other; and, 
indeed, the air of the nearest person 
approaching them bore, in the dis- 
tance, a strong resemblance to that 
of the minister it was supposed to 
designate. His companion, who ap- 
peared much younger, and of a mien 
equally patrician, but far less proud, 
seemed listening to the supposed 
minister with the most earnest atten- 
tion. Apparently occupied with their 
conversation, when about twenty yards 
from the assassins, they stood still for 
a few moments. 

" Stop, Wolfe, stop," said the repub- 
lican's accomplice, whose Indian com- 
plexion, by fear, and the wan light 
of the lamps and skies, faded into 
a jaundiced and yellow hue, while the 
bony whiteness of his teeth made a 
grim contrast with the glare of his 
small, black, sparkling eyes. " Stop, 
Wolfe — hold your hand. I see, now, 
that I was mistaken ; the farther one 
is a stranger to me, and the nearer 
one is much thinner than the minister : 
pocket your pistol — quick — quick — 
and let us withdraw." 

Wolfe dropped his hand, as if dis- 
suaded from his design; but, as he 
looked upon the trembling frame and 
chattering teeth of his terrified accom- 
plice, a sudden, and not unnatural, 
idea darted across his mind that he 
was wilfully deceived by the fears of 
his companion; and that the strangers, 
who had now resumed their way, were 
indeed what hi6 accomplice had first 
reported them to be. Filled with this 
impression, and acting upon the mo- 
mentary spur which it gave, the in- 
fatuated and fated man pushed aside 
his comrade, with a muttered oath 
at his cowardice and treachery, and 
taking a sure and steady, though 
quick, aim at the person, who was 
now just within the certain destmo- 
tion of his hand, lie fired the pistol. 
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The stranger reeled, and fell into the 
arms of his companion. 

" Hurra !" cried the murderer, 
leaping from his hiding place, and 
walking with rapid strides towards 
his victim — " hurra 1 for liberty and 
England!" 

Scarce had he uttered those pro- 
stituted names, before the triumph 
of misguided zeal faded suddenly and 
for ever from his brow and soul. 

The wounded man leaned back in 
the supporting arms of his chilled and 
horror-stricken friend ; who, kneeling 
on one knee to support him, fixed 
his eager eyes upon the pale and 
changing countenance of his burthen, 
unconscious of the presence of the 
assassin. 

" Speak, Mordaunt, speak ! how is 
it with you 1 " he said, 

Eecalled from his torpor by the 
voice, Mordaunt opened his eyes, and 
muttering "My child, my child," 
sunk back again ; and Lord IJlswater 
(for it was he) felt, by his increased 
weight, that death was hastening 
rapidly on its victim. 



" Oh ! " said he, bitterly, and recalling 
their last conversation — " Oh ! where 
— where— when this man — the wise, 
the kind, the innocent, almost the 
perfect, falls thus in the very prime 
of existence, by a sudden blow from 
an obscure hand — ^unblest in life, 
inglorious in death — oh ! where — 
where is this boasted triumi^ o^ 
Virtue, or where is its reward ]" 

True to his idol at the last, as these 
words fell upon his dizzy and receding 
senses, Mordaunt raised himself by 
a sudden, though momentary, exer- 
tion; and fixing his eyes full upon 
Lord Ulswater, his moving lips, (for 
his voice was already gone) seemed 
to shape out the answer, "Itts 
herer 

With this last efibrt, and with an 
expression upon his- aspect, which, 
seemed at onee to soften and to hallow 
the haughty and calm character which 
in life it was wont to bear, Algernon 
Mordaunt fell once more back into 
the arms of his companion, and im- 
mediately expired. 
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CHAPTER LXXXVIII. 

Come, Death, tkese are thy viotims, and the axe 
Waits those who claimed the chariot.— Thus we ooimt 
Our treasures in the dark, and when the light 
Breaks on the cheated ejre, we find the edn 
WasskuUs^ 

« « « « « 

Tet the while 
Fate links strange contrasts, and the scaffold's gloom 
Is neigkbonred by the altar.— Anon. 



Whiit Cranford's guilt aad impriBon- 
ment became known ; when Inquiiy 
dereloped, day after day; some new 
maze in the mighty and intricate 
machinery of his sublime dishonesty ; 
when houses of the most reputed 
wealth and profuse splendour, whose 
affiurs Crauford had transacted, were 
discovered to have been for ^ears 
utterly undermined and beggared, 
and only supported by the eztraor- 
dinaiy genius of the indiyidual by 
whose extraordinary guilt, now no 
longer concealed, they were suddenly 
and irretrievably destroyed ; when it 
was ascertained that, for nearly the 
fifth part of a century, a system of 
villainy had been carried on through- 
out Europe, in a thousand different 
relations, without a single breath of 
suspicion, andyet which a single breath 
of suspicion could at once have arrested 
and exposed; when it was proved 
that a man whose luxury had exceeded 
the pomp of princes, and whose 
wealth was supposed more inex- 
haustible than the enchanted purse 
of Fortunatus, had for eighteen years 
been a pennyless pensioner upon the 
prosperity of others ; when the long 
scroll of this almost incredible fraud 
was slowly, piece by piece, unrolled 
before the terrified curiosity of the 
public,aninvadingarmyat the Temple 
gates could scarcely have excited such 
universal consternation and dismay. 



The mob, always the first to execute 
justice, in their own inimitable way, 
took vengeance upon Crauford, by 
burning the house no longer his, and 
the houses of the partners, who were 
the worst and most innocent suflfeters 
for his crime. No epithet of horroi' 
and hatred was too severe for the 
offender; and serious i^prehenaion 
for the safety of Newgate, his present 
habitation, was generally expressed. 
The more saintly members of th«t 
sect to which the hypocrite had 
ostensibly belonged, held up their 
hands, and declared that the &11 of 
the Pharisee was a judgment of Provi- 
dence. Nor did they think it worth 
while to make, for a moment, the 
trifling inquiiy, how far the jud^ent 
of Providence was also implicated in 
the destruction of the numerous and 
innocent families he had ruined I 

But, whether from that admiration 
for genius, common to the vnlg^ar, 
which forgets all crime in the clever- 
ness of committing it, or from that 
sagacious disposition peculiar to the 
English, which makes a hero of any 
person eminently wicked, no sooner 
did Crauford's trial come on than the 
tide of popuhu* feeling experienced a 
sudden revulsion. It became, in an 
instant, the fiishion to admire and to 
pity a gentleman so talented and so 
unfortuncUe. Likenesses of Mr. Crao- 
ford appeared in every print^hop in 
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town — the papers discovered that he 
was the very facsimile of the great 
King of Prussia. The laureate made 
an ode upon him, which was set to 
mnsic; and the public learnt, with 
tears of compassionate regret at so 
romantic a circumstance, that pigeon- 
pies were sent daily to his prison, 
made by the delicate hands of one of 
his former mistresses. Some sensa- 
tion, also, was excited by the circum- 
stance of his poor wife (who soon 
afterwards died of a broken heart) 
coming to him in prison, and being 
with diflSculty torn away; but then, 
conjugal affection is so very common- 
place, and — ^there was something so 
engrossingly pathetic in the anecdote 
of the pigeon-pies ! 

It must be confessed that Crauford 
displayed singular address and ability 
upon his trial; and fighting' every 
inch of ground, even to the last, when 
so strong a phalanx of circumstances 
appeared against him, that no hope 
of a £Eivourable verdict' could for a 
moment have supported him — he 
concluded the trial with a speech 
delivered by himself-— so impressive, 
so powerful, so dignified, yet so im- 
passioned, that the whole audience, 
hot as they were, dissolved into tears. 

Sentence was passed — Death I But 
such was the infatuation of the people, 
that every one expected that a pardon, 
for crime more complicated and 
extensive than half the Newgate 
Calendar could equal, would of course 
be obtained. Persons of the highest 
rank interested themselves in his 
behalf: and up to the night before 
his execution, expectations, almost 
amounting to certainty, were enter- 
tained by the criminal, his friends, 
and the public. On that night was 
conveyed to Crauford the positive 
and peremptory assurance that there 
was no hope. Let us now enter his 
cell, and be the sole witnesses of his 
solitude. 

Crauford was, as we have seen, a 



man in some respects of great moral 
courage, of extraordinaiy daring in 
the formation of schemes, of un- 
wavering resolution in supporting 
them, and of a temper which rather 
rejoic^ in, than shunned, the braving 
of a distant danger for the sake of an 
adequate reward. But this courage 
was supported and fed solely by the 
self-persuasion of consummate genius, 
and his profound confidence both in 
his good fortune, and the inexhausti' 
bility of his resources. PhysicaUy he 
was a coward ! immediate peril to be 
confronted by the person, not the 
mind, had ever appalled him like a 
child. He had never dared to back 
a spirited horse. He had been known 
to remain for days in an obscure ale- 
house in the country, to which a 
shower had accidentally driven him, 
because it had been idly reported that 
a wild beast had escaped from a 
caravan, and been seen in the vicinity 
of the inn. No dog had ever been 
allowed in his household, lest it might 
go mad. In a word, Crauford was 
one to whom life and sensual enjoy* 
ments were every thing — the supreme 
blessings — the only blessings. 

As long as he had the hope, and it was 
a sanguine hope, oi saving life, nothing 
had disturbed his mind from its 
serenity. His gaiety had never for- 
saken him ; and his cheerfulness and 
fortitude had been the theme of eveiy 
one admitted to his presence. But 
when this hope was abruptly and 
finally closed — when Death, imme- 
diate and unavoidable — Death — the 
extinction of existence— the cessation 
of sense, stood bare and hideous before 
him, his genius seemed at once to 
abandon him to his fate, and the 
inherent weakness of his nature to 
gush over every prop and barrier of 
his art. 

"No hope!" muttered he, in a 
voice of the keenest anguish — " no 
hope — merciftil God — none — none I 
What, I— /—who have shamed kings 
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in luxury — I to die on the gibbet, | 
among the reeking, gaping, swinish | 
crowd with whom — , Oh God, that i 
I were one of thein even ! that I were 
the most loathsome beggar that ever 
crept forth to taint the air with sores ! 
— that I were a toad immured in a 
stone, sweltering in the atmosphere 
of its own yenom ! — a snail crawling 
on these very walls, and tracking his 
painful path in slime ! — any thing — 
any thing, but death 1 And such 
death—the gallows — the scaflfold — the 
halter — the fingers of the hangman 
paddling round the neck where the 
softest caresses have clung and sated. 
To die— die— die 1 What, / whose 
pulse now beats so strongly — whose 
blood keeps so warm and vigorous a 
motion 1 — ^in the very prime of enjoy- 
ment and manhood— all life's million 
paths of pleasure before me— to die — 
to swing to the winds — ^to hang — ay 
—ay — to hang! — to be cut down, 
distorted and hideous — to be thrust 
into the earth with worms — to rot, or 
—or — or hell ! is there a helll— ft^fer 
that even, than annihikUion t 

" Pool— fool !— damnable fool that 
I was (and in his sudden rage he 
clenched his own flesh till the nails 
met in it) ; had I but got to France 
one day sooner ! Why don't you save 
me — save me — you whom I have 
banquetted, and feasted, and lent 
money to ! — one word from you might 
have saved me — I will not die! I 
don't deserve it . — ^I am innocent ! — 
I tell you Not guilty, my lord — not 
guilty 1 Have you no heart, no con- 
sciences ] — murder — murder — mur- 
der!" and the wretched man sunk 
upon the ground, and tried with his 
iiands to grasp the stone floor, as if 
to cling to it from some imaglnaiy 
yiolence. 

Turn we from him to the cell in 
which another criminal awaits also the 
awful coming of his latest morrow. 

Pale, motionless, silent — with his 
lace bending over his bosom, and 



hands, clasped tightly upon his knees, 
Wolfe sat in his dungeon, and collected 
his spirit against the approaching 
consummation of his turbulent and 
stormy fate — ^his bitterest punishment 
had been already past; mysterious 
Chance, .or rather the Power above 
chance, had denied to him the haughty 
triumph of self applause. No sophistry, 
now, could compare his doom to that 
of Sidney, or his deed to the act of 
the avenging Brutus. 

Murder — causeless — objectless — 
universally execrated — rested, and 
would rest (till oblivion wrapt it) 
upon his name. It had appeared, 
too, upon his trial, that he had, in 
the information he had received, 
been the mere tool of a spy, in the 
ministers' pay; and that, for weeks 
before his intended deed, his design 
had been known, and his conspiracy 
only not bared to the public eye, 
because political craft awaited a riper 
opportunity for the disclosure. He 
had not then merely been the blind 
dupe of his own passions, but> more 
humbling still, an instrument in the 
hands of the very men whom his 
hatred was sworn to destroy. Not a 
wreck — ^not a straw, of the vain glory, 
for which he had forfeited life, and 
risked his soul, could he hug to a 
sinking heart, and say — "^This is my 
support." 

The remorse of gratitude embittered 
his cup still farther. On Mordaunt's 
person had been discovered a memo- 
randum of the money anonymously 
enclosed to Wolfe on the day of the 
murder ; and it was couched in words 
of esteem which melted the fierce 
heart of the republican into the only 
tears he had shed since childhood. 
Prom that time, a sullen, silent spirit 
fell upon him. He spoke to none — 
heeded none : he made no defence in 
trial — ^no complaint of severity — no 
appeal from j udgment The iron had 
entered into his soul — ^but it sup- 
ported, while it tortured. Even now. 
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as we gaze upon his inflexible and 
dark countenance, no transitory emo- 
tion — ^no natural spasm of sudden 
fear for the catastrophe of the morrow 
— ^no intense and working passions, 
struggling into calm — no sign of 
internal hurricanes, rising, as it were, 
from the hidden depths, agitate the 
surface, or betray the secrets of the 
unfathomable world within. The mute 
lip — ^the rigid brow — the downcast 
eye — a heavy and dread stillness, 
brooding over every feature — these 
are all we behold ! 

Is it that thought sleeps, locked in 
the torpor of a senseless and rayless 
dream ; or that an evil incubus 
weighs upon it, crushing its risings, 
but deadening not its pangs ? Does 
Memory fly to the green fields and 
happy home of his childhood, or the 
lonely studies of his daring and rest- 
less youth, or his earliest homage to 
that Spirit of Freedom which shone 
bright, and still, and pure, upon the 
solitary chamber of him who sung 
of heaven ; * or (dwelling on its last 
and most fearful object) rolls it only 
through one tumultuous and con- 
vulsive channel — Despair 1 Whatever 
be within the silent and deep heart — 
pride, or courage, or callousness, or 
that stubborn firmness, which, once 
principle has grown habit, cover all 
as with a pall ; and the stung nerves 
and the hard endurance of the human 
flesh, sustain what the immortal mind 
perhaps quails beneath, in its dark 
retreat, but once dreamt that it would 
exult to bear. 

The £Eital hour had come ! and, 
through the long dim passages of the 
prison, four criminals were led forth 
to execution. The first was Crau- 
ford's associate, Bradley. This man 
prayed fervently ; and, though he was 
trembling and pale, his mien and 
aspect bore something of the calm- 
ness of resignation. 



* MiltoQ, 



It has been said that there is no 
friendship among the wicked. I have 
examined this maxim closely, and 
believe it, like most popular proverbs, 
— false. In wickedness there is peril 
— and mutual terror is the strongest 
of ties. At all events, the wicked 
can, not unoften, excite an attachment 
in their followers denied to virtue. 
Habitually courteous, caressing and 
familiar, Crauford had, despite his 
own suspicions of Bradley, really 
touched the heart of one, whom weak- 
ness and want, not nature, had gained 
to vice ; and it was not till Crauford's 
guilt was by other witnesses unde- 
niably proved that Bradley could be 
tempted to make any confession tend- 
ing to implicate him. 

He now crept close to his former 
partner, and frequently clasped his 
hand, and besought him to take 
courage, and to pray. But Crauford's 
eye was glassy and dim, and his veins 
seemed filled with water — so numbed, 
and cold, and white was his cheek. 
Fear, in him, had passed its paroxyms, 
and was now insensibility; it was 
only when they urged him to pray 
that a sort of benighted consciousness 
strayed over his countenance and his 
ashen lips muttered something which 
none heard. 

After him came the Creole, who 
had been Wolfe's accomplice. On 
the night of the murder, he had taken 
advantage of the general loneliness, 
and the confusion of the few present, 
and fled. He was found, however, 
fast asleep, in a garret, before morn- 
ing, by the officers of justice ; and, on 
trial, he had confessed all. This man 
was in a rapid consumption. The 
delay of another week would have 
given to nature the'termination of his 
life. He, like Bradley, seemed earnest 
and absorbed in prayer. 

Last came Wolfe, his tall, gaunt 
frame worn, by confinement and in- 
ternal conflict, into a gigantic skeleton; 
his countenance, too, had undergone 
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a withering change : his grizded hair 
seemed now to hare acquired only the 
one hoary hue of age ; and, though 
yon might trace in his idr and eye the 
sternness, you could no longer detect 
the fire, of former days. Calm, as on 
the preceding night, no emotion broke 
over his dark, but not defying features. 
He rejected, though not irreverently, 
all aid from the benevolent priest, and 
seemed to seek, in the pride of his 
own heart, a substitute for the resig- 
nation of Religion. 

" Miserable man 1 '* at last said the 
good clergyman, in whom zeal over- 
came kindness, "have you at this 
awful hour no prayer upon your hps V* 

A living light shot then for a mo- 
ment over Wolfe's eye and brow. 
" I have! " said he ; and raising his 
clasped hands to heaven, he continued 
in the memorable words of Sidney — 
" ' Lord, deffend thy own cause, and 
defend those who defend it I Stir 
up such as are Mnt ; direct those that 
are willing; confirm those that 
waver ; give wisdom and integrity to 
all : order all things so as may most 
redound to thine own glory ) " 

" I had once hoped," added Wolfe, 
sinking in his tone — "I had once 
hoped that I might with justice have 
continued that holy prayer; * but — ** 
he ceased abruptly ; the glow passed 
from his countenance, his lip quivered, 
and the tears stood in his eyes; 
and that was the only weakness he 
betrayed, and those were his last 
words. 

Orauford continued, even while the 
rope was put round him, mute and 
unconscious of everything. It was 
said that his pulse (that of an uncom- 
monly strong and healthy man on the 



* ** Grant that I may die glorifying thee 
for all thy mercies, and that at the last Thou 
hast permitted me to be singled out as a 
witness of thy truth, and even by the con- 
fession of my opposers for that ou> causb in 
which I was from my youth engaged, and 
for which thou hast often and wonderfully 
declared thyselt**— j^mbrnon Sidnxy. 



previous day), had become so low and 
faint that, an hour before his execu- 
tion, it could not be felt. He and 
the Creole were the only ones who 
struggled; Wolfe died, seemingly, 
without a pang. 

From these feverish and fearful 
scenes, the mind turns, with a feeling 
of grateful relief, to contemplate the 
happiness of one whose candid and 
high nature, and warm affections. 
Fortune, long befriending, had at 
length blest. 

It was on an evening in the earliest 
flush of returning spring, that Lord 
Ulswater, with his beautiful bride, 
entered his magnificent domains. It 
had been his wish and order, in con- 
sequence of his brother's untimely 
death, that no public rejoicings should 
be made on his marriage; but the 
good old steward could not persuade 
himself entirely to enforce obedience 
to the first order of his new master ; 
and as the carriage drove into the 
park-gates, crowds on crowds were 
assembled, to welcome and to gaze. 

No sooner had they caught a 
glimpse of their young lord, whose 
affability and handsome person had 
endeared him to all who remembered 
his early days, and of the half blush- 
ing, half smiling, countenance beside 
him, than their enthusiasm could be 
no longer restrained. The whole 
scene rang with shouts of joy — and 
through an air filled with blessings, 
and amidst an avenue of happy fftces, 
the bridal pair arrived at their 
home. 

" Ah ! Clarence, (for so I must still 
call you)," said Flora, her beautiful 
eyes streaming with delicious tears, 
" let us never leave these kind hearts ; 
let us live amongst them, and strive 
to repay and deserve the blessings 
which they shower upon us.! Is not 
Benevolence, dearest, better than 
Ambition 1 " 

" Can it not rather, my own Flora, 
be Ambition itself t" 
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So reet you* merry gentIemen.~;i^oti«itfifr Tkomat, 



Thb Author has now only to take his 
leave of the less important characters 
whom he has assembled together ; and 
then, all due courtesy to his numerous 
guests being performed, to retire 
himself to repose. 

First, then, for Mr. Morris Brown : 
-^In the second year of Lord Ills- 
water's marriage, the worthy broker 
paid Mrs. Minden's nephew a visit, 
in which he persuaded that gentleman 
to accept, ''as presents," two admirable 
fire-screens, the property of the late 
Lady Waddilove: the same may be 
now seen in the housekeeper's room, 
at Borodaile Park, by any person 
willing to satisfy his curiosity and — 
the housekeeper. Of all farther 
particulars respecting Mr. Morris 
Brown, history is silent. 

In the obituary for 1792, we find 
the following paragraph : — Died at his 
house in Putney, aged seventy-three. 
Sir Nicholas Copperas, Ent, a gen* 
Ueman well known on the Exchange 
for his &cetious humour. Several of 
his bana-mots are still recordedin the 
Common Council. When residing, 
many years ago, in the suburbs of 
London, this worthy gentleman was 
accustomed to go from his own house 
to the Exchange in a coach called 
Uhe Swallow,' that passed his door 
just at breakfitst-time ; upon which 
occasion he was wont wittily to observe 
to his accomplished spouse — ^'And 
now, Mrs. Copperas, having swallowed 
in the roll, I wiU e'en roll in the 
Swallow I * His whole property, is left 
to Adolphus Copperas, Esq., Banker." 

And in the next year we discover — 



" Died, on Wednesday last, at her 
jointure house. Putney, in her sixty- 
eighth year, the amiable and elegant 
Lady Copperas, relict of the late Sir 
Nicholas, Ent." 

Mr. TroUolop, having exhausted 
the whole world of metaphysics, died 
like Descartes, " in believing he had 
left nothing unexplained." 

Mr. Callythorpe entered the House 
of Commons, at the time of the 
French Bevolution. He distinguished 
himself by many votes in favour of 
Mr, Pitt, and one speech which ran 
thus: "Sir, I believe my right ho- 
nourable fxiend who spoke last (Mr. 
Pitt), designs to ruin the country; 
but I will support him through all ; 
Honourable Gentlemen may laugh — 
but I'm a true Briton, and wUl not 
serve my friend the less because I 
scorn to flatter him." 

Sir Christopher Findlater lost his 
life by an accident arising from the 
upset of his carriage ; his good heart 
not having sufiered him to part with 
a drunken coachman. 

Mr. Glumford turned miser in his 
old age; and died of want^ and an 
extravagant son. 

Our^ honest Cole and his wife were 
always among ihe most welcome 
visitors at Lord Ulswater's. In his 
extreme old age, the ex-King took a 
journey to Scotland, to see the Autiior 
of "* The Lay of the Last Minstrel." 
Nor should we do justice to the chiefs 
critical discernment if we neglected 
to record that, from the earliest dawn 
of that great luminary of our age, he 
predicted its meridian splendour. 
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The eldest son of the g^psy-monarch 
inherited his Other's spirit, and is yet 
alive, a general, and G.C.B. 

Mr. Harrison married Miss Eliza- 
beth, and succeeded to the Qolden 
Fleece. 

The Duke of Haverfield and Lord 
Ulswater continued their friendship 
through life ; and the letters of our 
dear Flora to her correspondent, 
Eleanor, did not cease even with that 
<}ritical and perilous period to all 
maiden correspondence — Marriage. 
If we may judge from the subsequent 
letters which we have been permitted 
to see, Eleanor never repented her 
brilliant nuptials, nor discovered (as 

the Duchess of once said from 

experience), ** that Dukes af e as in- 
tolerable for husbands as they are 
delightful for matches." 

And Isabel Mordaunt? — Ah! not 
in these pages shall ?ier history be told 
even in epitome. Perhaps for some 
future narrative, her romantic and 
eventful fate may be reserved. SufSce 
it for the present, that the childhood 
of the young heiress passed in the 
house of Lord Ulswater, whose proudest 
boast, through aj triumphant and 
prosperous life, was to have been her 
father's friend ; and that as she grew 
up, she inherited her mother's beauty 
and gentle heart, and seemed to bear 
in her deep eyes and melancholy 
smile some remembrance of the scenes 
in which her infancy had been passed. 

But for Him, the husband and the 
father, whose trials through this 
wrong world I have pourtrayed — ^for 
him let there be neither murmurs at 
the blindness of Fate, nor sorrow at 
the darkness of his doom. Better 
that the lofty and bright spirit should 
pass away before the petty business of 



life had bowed it, or the sordid mists 
of this low earth breathed a shadow 
on its lustre 1 Who would have asked 
tfuU spirit to have struggled on for 
years in the intrigues — the hopes — 
the objects of meaner souls ? Who 
would have desired that the heaven- 
ward and impatient heart should have 
grown inured to the chains and toil 
of this enslaved state, or hardened 
into the callousness of agel Nor 
would we claim the vulgar pittance 
of compassion for a lot which is ex- 
alted above regret ! Pity is for our 
weaknesses — to our weaknesses only 
be it given. It is the aliment of love 
— it is the wages of ambition — it is 
the ^'rightful heritage of error 1 But 
why should pity be entertained for 
the soul which never fell! — for the 
courage which never quailed 1 — ^for 
the majesty never humbled? — for the 
wisdom which, from the rough things 
of the common world, raised an empire 
above earth and destiny 1 — ^for the 
stormy life T — it was a triumph ! — ^for 
the early death ? — it was immortality ! 
I have stood beside Mordaunt's 
tomb : his will had directed that he 
should sleep not in the vaults of his 
haughty line — and his last dwelling 
is surrounded by a green and pleasant 
spot. The trees shadow it like a 
temple; and a silver, though fitful 
brook wails with a constant, yet not 
ungrateful dirge, at the foot of the 
hill on which the tomb is placed. I 
have stood there in those ardent years 
when our wishes know no boundary, 
and our ambition no curb ; yet^ even 
then, I would have chang^ my 
wildest vision of romance for that 
quiet g^ye, and the dreams of the 
distant spirit whose relics reposed 
beneath it. 
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